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is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  polity  of  the  Church  of 


Rome  is  the  very  masterpiece  of  human  wisdom.  In  truths 


nothing  but  such  a  polity  could,  against  such  assaults,  have 


borne  up  such  doctrines.  The  experience  of  twelve  hundred 


eventful  years,  the  ingenuity  and  patient  care  of  forty  gen¬ 


erations  of  statesmen  have  improved  that  polity  to  such  per¬ 


fection  that  among  the  contrivances  which  have  been  devised 


for  controlling  mankind,  it  occupies  the  highest  place.’* 
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FOREWORD 


he  importance  of  this  book  cannot  be  exag¬ 
gerated.  Properly  understood,  it  offers  both 
a  clue  and  a  key  to  the  paJnfuUy  confused 
political  situation  that  shrouds  die  world. 
*Ho  political  event  or  circumstance  can  be 
evaluated  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Vatican’s  part  in  it. 
And  no  significant  world  political  situation  exists  in  which 
the  Vatican  does  not  play  an  important  explicit  or  implicit 
part. 

As  Glenn  L.  Archer,  Executive  Director  of  Protestants  and 
Other  Americans  United  for  Separation  of  Church  and  State, 
puts  it,  “this  book  comes  to  grips  with  the  most  vital  social 
mi  political  proMems  of  oat  day^e  author  preaeuts  with 
singular  clarity  and  without  bias  the  conflicts  between  the 
Roman  church  and  the  freedoms  of  democra^^!? 

iThis  book  is  valuable  also  in  that  it  brings  to  light  histori- 
cal  facts  hitherto  kept  secret,  many  of  them  published  here 
for  A^rst  timelj  The  author  coped  with  great  difficulties 
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when  he  attempted  to  compress  into  tlie  confines  of  a  single 
volume  the  great  mass  of  material  available.  For  tliat  reason 
he  had  to  leave  out  many  valuable  discussions.  And  some, 
were  omitted  because  the  cases  dealt  witli  remained  still  un¬ 
resolved. ^[]hat  is  the  reason  why  no  mention  is  to  be  found 
of  the  case  of  Archbishop  Stepinac  of  Yugoslavia,  and  tlierc; 
is  only  a  brief  mention  of  the  case  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
of  Hungary — cases  which  at  the  time  this  hook  was  published 
were  on  the  schedule  of  the  United  Nations  for  investigation 
But  sufficient  evidence  is  presented  in  other  cases  to  enal3e 
the  reader  to  evaluate  current  events  and  similar  situations. 


Guy  Emery  Shipler 


Jujie  1949 


PREFACE  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  EDITION 


I  itliin  the  last  few  decades,  amid  the  rum- 

Wblijigs  and  llie  ruins  of  two  World  Wars, 
the  United  States  of  America  has  emerged 
paramount  and  dynamic  on  the  stage  of 
_ J  global  politios- 

llj^m . across  the  great  land  mass  of  Eurasia,  Russia — the 

bastion  of  Communism,  equally  dynamic  in  its  struggle  to 
build  up  a  new  political  structure — is  challengingly  waiting 
for  the  tumbling  of  the  old  pattern  of  society,  confident  that 
time  is  on  her  sidel 


At  the  saim;  time,  the  Catholic  Church,  seemingly  pre- 
oecupietl^onlv  with  its  religious  tasks,  is  feverishly  engaged 
in  a  rac(!  for  the  ultimate  spiritual  conquest  of  the  world. 
But  wlujreas  the  extutions  of  the  U.S.A.  and  of  the  U.S.S.R. 


are  followed  with  growing  apprehension,  tliose  of  the  Vatican 
are  .seldom  scrutinized,  not  a  single  event  of  importance 
that  has  contributtal  to  th<5  present  chaotic  state  of  affairs  has 
occurred  witltout  the  Vatican  taking  an  active  part  in  it. 
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The  Catholic  population  of  die  world— millions^  is 
more  numerous  tlian  tlial  of  tlie  United  States  and  Soviet 
Russia  put  together. ^Mien  it  is  rememhered  tliat^thc  con¬ 
certed  activities  of  this  gigantic  spii’itual  mass  depend  on  the 
lips  of  a  single  man,  the  apathy  of  the  non-Catholic  Aimudcan 
should  swiftly  turn  to  keenest  attentioi^Iis  interest,  further¬ 
more,  should  increase  when  he  is  made  aware  that  the  United 
States  Is  jntimately  involved  in  the  attainment  of  both  the 
immediate  and  the  ultimate  goals  of  the  Vatican. 


These  goals  are: 

1,  The  annihilation  of  Communism  and  of  Soviet  Russia. 

2,  The  spiritual  conquest  of  the  U.S.A. 

3,  The  ultimate  Catholicization  of  the  world. 

Do  these  goals  seem  fantastic? 

Unfortunately  they  are  neither  speculations  nor  wild  and 
idle  dreams.|fhey  are  as  indisputable  and  as  inextricably  a 
part  of  contemporary  history  as  the  rise  of  Hitler,  the  defeat 
of  Japan,  the  splitting  of  the  atom,  the  existence  of  Commu- 
nisrtul  Indeed  the  inescapable  alternative  by  which  mankind 
today  is  confronted  is  not  whether  this  will  be  the  American 
or  the  Russian  Century,  but  whether  this  might  not  after  all 
become  the  Catholic  Century. 

Surely,  then,  the  nature,  aims  and  workings  of  the  Catholic 
Church  deserve  some  scrutiny.^The  American  citizen,  per- 
turhed  by  the  past,  bewildered  by  the  present  and  made  in¬ 
creasingly  anxious  about  the  future,  would  do  well  t^pondw 
the  exertions  of  the  Vatican  in  contemporary  American  and 
world  politics.  His  destiny  as  well  as  the  destiny  of  the 
United  States,  and  indeed  of  mankind,  has  been  and  will  con- 
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tiiiue  to  1)0  profoundly  affected  by  the  activities  of  an  institu^ 
tion  which,  although  a  church,  is  nonetheless  as  mighty  a 
political  power  as  the  mightiest  nation  of  the  planet. 


Avro  Manhattan 


London,  1949 


THE  VATICAN  IN  THE 
MODERN  WORLD 


-  o  "write  about  the  influence  exercised  by  religion 

Tin  general,  and  by  Christianity  in  particular, 
in  the  affairs  of  a  century  preoccupied  with 
gigantic  etl^i^l,  so^l,  economic,  and  politic^ 
problems,  might  seem  at  firsta  waste  of  time. 
|For  religion,  although  still  deeply  rooted  in  the 
modern  world,  is  no  longer  a  factor  that  can 
seriously  compete  with  the  more  cogent  forces  of  an  economic  and 
social  nature  by  which  our  contemporary  civilization  is  con- 
vulsedW 

igion  has  lost,  and  continues  to  lose,  ground  everywher^The 
individual,  as  well  as  society,  is  far  more  concerned  witSweekly 
wages,  the  exploitation  of  raw  materials,  the  financial  budget,  un¬ 
employment,  the  race  towards  perfecting  the  best  tools  of  destruction 
and  untrapping  cosmic  forces,  and  thousands  of  other  problems  of  a 
practical  nature. 

fYet  to  assume  as  is  generally  the  case,  that  religion  is  today 
rde^ted  into  the  background  whence  it  cannot  to  any  serious 
extent  influence  the  course  of  political  events  either  in  the  domestic 
or  international  spheresT^  be  to  maintain  an  illusion  that  does 
not  correspond  to  actualit^ 

Especially  is  this  scTm  the  case  of  one  particular  brand  of 
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Christianity — namely  “Catholicism”,  y  or  Catholicism,  notwithstand^ 
ing  its  enormous  loss  in  numbers  anomfluence,  is  more  tdive  and 
aggressive  than  ever,  and  exercises  a  greater  oinnuence  on  the  na¬ 
tional  and  international  events  which  culminated  in  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars  than  at  first  seems  possible^^ 

This  is  sustained,  not  by  mere  theoretical  assertions,  but  by  crude 
reality .||)ther  religions  or  religious  denominations  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  a  more  or  less  great  influence  on  modern  society,  but  their 
ability  to  shape  the  course  of  events  cannot  in  any  way  be  compared 
with  that  of  t^ jCatholic  Church.  |\ 

This  is  due  to  severST  factors  peculiar  to  the  Catholic  Church,  of 
which  the  most  characteristic  are  the  following: — 


1  (a)  Cathalici^’s  nximerical  spreng^^,  its  nominal  members,  a  few  years 
after  World  War  11,  approximating  400,000,000. 

(b)  The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  jCatholics  live  in  the  leading  continents — e.g., 
Europe  and  the  America^.  "  *  " 

Tffe  lacFtEat  Sbe  Catholic  Church  has  Catholics  in  every  corner  of  the 

world. 

2.  The  spirit  that  moves  the  Catholic  Church  and  which  makes  it  act  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  its  fund^ental  mission  is  to  convert  the  whole  of 
mankind,  not  to  Christiamyiiut  to  Catholicism. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  Catholic^Stmc^unuke  Protestantism  or  any  other 
religion,  has  a  formidable  religious  organization  spreading  over  the  whole 
planet.^&  the  head  of  this  organization  stands  the  Pope^hose  task  is  to  main¬ 
tain  anoproclaim  the  immutability  of  cejlgin  spirit^  principles  on  which 
Catholicism  stands.  His  efforts  are  directed  to  the  furtherance  ^the  interests 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  world. 


The  cumulative  effect  of  these  factors  is  the  creation  of  a  compact 
^ligious-spiritual  bloc,  which  is  the  most  efficient  and  militant 
p^^r^orbte*1Sti^^  modem  world. 

Catholic  Church,  more  than  any  other  religious  denomina¬ 
tion,  cannot  confine  itself  to  a  merely  religious  sphere.  For  the 
fact  that  it  believes  its  mission  to  be  that  of  maintaining  and  further¬ 
ing  the  spiritual  dominion  of  Catholicism  brings  it  immediatelj 
into  contact — and  very  often  conflict — ^with  fields  adjoining  religicSir 
Religious  principles  consist  not  only  of  theological  and  spiritual 
formulae,  but  invariably  of  moral  and  ethical,  and  ^ften  of  social 
elementejAs  they  cannot  he  neatly  dissected,  and  as  it  is  impossible 
to  label  each  one  separately  according  to  its  reBgious,  moral,  ethical, 
or  social  nature,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  them.  When- 
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ever  religious  dogmas  are  favorably  or  adversely  aflfected,  moral, 
ethical,  and  social  principles  are  automatically  involved. 

As  religious  principles  affect  ethical  and  social  principles,  the 
step  from  these  to  the  economic,  and  finally  political,  sphere  is  very 

sequence  is”Tm^^ol3aEl^*a^rev^  when 
it  is  thought  advisable  to  keep  religious  problems  within  the  purely 
religious  field,  this  is  in  reality  an  impossibility,  owing  to  this 
multiple  nature  of  spiritual  pr^mpI^rThe  practical  consequence  of 
this  is  that,  whenever  a  given  Church  proclaims,  condemns,  or 
favors  a  certain  spiritual  principle,  its  condemnation  or  support 
reverberates  in  semi-religious  and  even  non-religious  fields;  conse¬ 
quently  ^^e^Chmch,  whether  '^lingly  or  not,  influences  problems 
which  are  not  its  ^JceS^Doncerm^"*^ 

"nsr  tEe"particulaxcas^^  Church,  this  is  brought  to  an 

extreme,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Catholicism  is  more  rigid  than 
any  other  religion  as  regards  the  spiritual  fmld.jTo  this  is  added 
the  fact  that  a  good  Catholic  owes  blind  obedCence  to  his  Church 
and  must  pur^hjs^h^cPTTnterest^  or  political 

matter.  Since  this  body  comprising  millions  of  such  Catholics, 
living  all  over  the  world, |ha.i^s  on  the  word's  of  the  Pope,  it  is  easy 
to  see  the  long-range  power  that  the  Catholic  Church  can  exercise 
in  non-religious  spheres.! 

To  give  an  illustration :  |the^  Catholic  Church,  in  its  quality  of  a 
religious  institution,  asserts  that  when  a  man  and  a  woman  are 
united  by  the  sacrament  of  matrimony,  no  power  on  earth  can  loose 
the  bonds  between  them.|  Modern  society,  on  the  other  hand,  ad¬ 
mitting  that  a  marriage  might  be  a  failure,  has  created  a  set  of 
ethical  and  legal  tenets  according  to  which  those  bonds  may  be 
cut  As  the  Catholic  Church  considers  this  to  be  wrong,  it  endeavors 
to  fight  such  principles  by  all  means  in  its  power.  It  not  only 
condemns  them  in  the  religious-moral  field,  bu^rders  all  Catholics 
to  reject  and  fight  the  principles  and  practice  of  ai^rce.|Thus,  when 
a  Catholic  becomes  a  member  of  the  legislative  To3y  of  a  given 
country  whereaBiir^^  dworcecomeTTipTor^ 

te^^Ssf^^tmTri^gio^'ilutyTErSan^^ 

a  SiffTmtEisr^y*TGeT3SgiousTSueo^  not  oi^^ 

JuSfibn  of  moral  and  ethical  principles,  but  also  a  social  problem 
cf  great  importance. 

Another  typical  example  is  that,  whereas  modem  society  and 
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modern  ethics  have  accepted  yhe  theory  and  use  of  contraceptives, 
these  are  condemned  by  the  Caffiolic  Church,  which  asserts  that  the 
only  function  of  the  union  of  the  sexes  is  procreation^  This  it 
asserts  regardless  of  social  or  economic  factors,  ^sucfa  as  whether 
the  ch^rSoTEmnorn  wiUhav^^  food  to  eat,  whether 

they  will  get  adequate  education,  and  so  on.  The  cumulative  result 
of  this  religious  injunction  is  that  millions  of  married  couples,  to 
obey  the  law  of  their  Church,  procreate  regardless  of  their  own  or 
their  country’s  social  and  economic  condition,  thus  producing  or 
aggravating  serious  problems  of  a  demographic,  economic,  or 
political  nature.  —  ... 

^IheTlIi^^^sserts  that  it  has  the  right  to  teach  moral  principles 
as  well  as  religious  ones.ffijdeclares,  for  instance,  that  the  right  of 
private  ownership  is  invioIaEde,  which  is  against  the  principles  of  a 
great  movement  of  social,  economic,  and  political  character  known 
under  the  general  term  of  ‘‘Socialism.”  As  Socialism,  in  its  various 
shapes  and  forms,  is  a  purely  social  and  political  movement,  trying 
to  enforce  its  principles  on  the  economic,  social,  and  political  life 
of  society,  it  follows  that  it  is  bound  to  incur  the  hostility  of  the 
tatholic  Churc^Such  hostility  automatically  leads  the  Church  into 
locial  and  political  arenas.  Catholics,  because  they  must  blindly 
obey  their  Church,  must  fight  the  theory  and  practice  of  Socialism; 
and  this  they  do  in  their  capacity  as  citizens.  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  or  as  individuals  in  the  ranks  of  some  powerful  political 
party. 

There  are  innumerable  cases  of  this  kind,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  Catholic  Church  cannot  avoid  interfering  in  social  and 
political  issues.^^e  practical  result  of  this  interference  of  religious 
and  moral  tenets  in  non-religious  fields  is  that  the  Catiiolic  Church 
^  continually  intervening,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  the  social 
and  political  life  of  society  in  general  and  of  certain  countries  and 
individuals  in  p  articula^  This  interference  may  he  of  a  mild  or 
violent  nature,  depenmng  on  the  reaction  of  the  non-religious 
^spheres  to  the  voice  of  the  Church. 

Thus  it  happens  that  Catholic  countries,  where  the  legislation  of 
the  State  has  been  drawn  up  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  find  themselves  in  harmony  with  the  Catholic 
Church’s  condemnation  or  support  of  any  issue.  For  instance,  a 
Catholic  Government  wiU  introduce  laws  forbidding  divorce,  penaliz- 
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ing  the  use  of  contraceptives,  and  banishing  all  activities  propagat¬ 
ing  the  idea  that  private  ownership  is  evil  and  should  be  abolished. 
The  result  will  be  that  in  such  a  country  Parliament  will  pass  these 
laws  against  divorce,  will  close  shops  selling  contraceptives,  and 
will  imprison  any  individual  and  ban  any  movement  actively  hostile 
to  the  idea  of  private  ownership. 

But  when,  li^ead  of  an  obedient  Catholic  Government,  the 
Catholic  Chur^^^s  confronted  by  an  indifferent,  or  even  hostile, 
Parliament,  then  conflict  is  inevitable. |rhe  State  and'^Cturch'decIa^ 
war  on  each  other.Qlip  conflict  may  end  in  stalemate,  or  a  com¬ 
promise  may  be  readied,  or  the  struggle  may  take  the  form  of  relent¬ 
less  and  open  hostility^ The  State  will  pass  such  legislation  as  it 
deems  necessary,  regardless  of  the  Church.  It  may  allow  divorce, 
and  it  may  recognize  the  mht  of  a  given  political  party  to  wage 
war  on  private  ownership,  phe  Church  then  replies  by  ordering  its 
clergy  to  preach  against  such  laws  and  advising  all  Catholics  to 
oppose  them  and  the  Government  that  passed  thennlAll  papers 
owned  „jby  Catholics  take  a  stand  against  the  Governments^ and 
individual  Catholic  members  of  the  Government  vote  against  any 
legislation  that  conflicts  with  the  principles  of  the  Church;  while  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  and  political  organizations  formed  by  Catholics  boy¬ 
cott  such  laws.  A  political  party,  possibly  a  Catholic  party,  is 
created,  whose  task  is  to  bring  about  a  Government  in  harmony 
with  the  Church  and  to  fight  those  parties  which  preach  doctrines 
contrary  to  those  of  Catholicism.  A  bitter  political  struggle  is 
initiated. 

At  this  point|it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Catholics  opposing 
either  their  Government  or  other  political  parties  are  guided  (a)  by 
the  rigid  and  dogmatic  tenets  of  Catholicism,  and  (b)  by  the 
Supreme  Leader  of  the  Catholic  Church — ^namely,  the  Pojpe.f 
pt  is  asserted  by  Catholics  that  the  Pope  never  interferes  in 
poEBcs.  We  shall  show  later  that  he  does  interfere — sometimes 
directly;  but  even  if  this  were  not  so,  it  is  obvious  that  he  interferes 
in  politics  indirectly  each^imejhat  he  orders  Catholics  to  fight  cer¬ 
tain  legisKira*orasocial  doctrine  or  political  party  whi^,  in  his 

example: 

when  Leo  XIII  wrote  his  RermrTN ovarum,  although  he  did  not 
directly  interfere  with  the  politics  of  his  time,  he  charged  full  tilt 
into  the  political  arena  by  explicitly  condemning  the  social  and 
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political  doctrines  of  Socialism  and  by  advising  Catholics  to  organize 
themselves  under  Catholic  trade  unions  and  create  Cat^lic^polijka^^ 
parties. 

poiv'er  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  interfere  in  social  and 
political  spheres  is  rendered  infinitely  more  dangerous  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  limited  to  any  given  country:  it  reaches  all  countries 
in  which  there  are  Catholics.  Thus  there  is  no  continent  where  the 
Pope  cannot  influence,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  community. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  Catholic  Church  can  exercise  an 
indirect  as  well  as  a  direct  influence,  not  only  in  the  internal  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  country,  but  also  in  the  international  sphere.  By  creating 
or  supporting  certain  political  parties  and  by  combating  others, 
the  Church  can  become  a  political  power  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
any  given  country,  ^his  attribute  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Catholic  Church  can  act  as  a  political  power  also  in  international 
problem^It  may,  for  instance,  influence  certain  Catholic  countries 
and  Catholic  Governments  either  to  support  or  to  fight  issues  of  an 
international  character,  or  it  may  indicate  its  wishes  to  international 
gatherings,  ^^h  as  the  League  of  Nation^Thus,  between  the  two 
world  wars,  it  made  obvious  a  desire  that  Soviet  Russia  should  not 
be  admitted^Q  the  Leame,  and  diming  tEeAh^sinian^^TTTclSaed 
mSTsancSbns  against  Fascist  Italy^mJd 

**''’*Whatpr^^  populations  follows  the  lead  of 

the  Catholic  Church  in  social  and  political  matters?  This  question 
arises  in  view  of  the  enormous  inroads  of  scepticism  amongst  the 
masses,  andtthe^ increasing  hostility  shown  by  a  great  sectio^ol 
mo dern  so ciet^jT  to  the  direct  and  indirect  interference  of  the  Churdf 
in  political  problems.! 

In  nominally  Catholic  countries  (France,  Italy,  Spain,  Poland), 
notwithstanding  the  widespread  indifference  of  the  nqpulation,  the 
Catholic  Church  s^f^SertTa^ry  deep  Tn^uS^^rendered  S*^Rve 
by  the  efforts  of  a  zealous  mmontyTlth^'^  estTmaF^'that  a 
sSn^afly^'^CaS^ic^^cOTm^  into  the  following  propor- 

tions:  one-fifth  actively  anti-clerical,  one-fifth  zealous  Catholics, 
and  the  r^uammgthr^^ 

porting  the  CatholitTOG^m^lTIKuronwrSmoc^io^^^ 

weight  in  favor  of  the  first  or  the  second  group.  Even  on  the  basis 

of  these  proportions,  the  Pope  would  have  a  formidable  army  of 
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active  Catholics  fighting  his  battle  in  the  social  and  political  spheres; 
and  this  in  every  nominally  Catholic  country  in  Europe  and  the 
Americas|In  Protestant  countries,  where  Catholics  are  in  a  minority, 
the  proportion  of  the  Catho^  popiilatiojiji^Q^re  active  Catholics 
is  usually ^far^_ h^^r^m^in ^ Ca^^olic^coimtriestJWhen  these  active 
millions  move  together  to  achieve  the  same  aim — ^namely,  to  further 
the  power  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  society — ^being  directed  under  a 
single  leadership,  being  made  to^act  accordmg^^ ja  ^^Ujdefi^^^ 
plan,  and  entering  Aejolhical^arena^  Jthe  internal  and  external 
spKres,  it  does  not  require  any  great  imagination  to  grasp  the 
extent  of  the  influence  they  can  exert. 

The  master-mind  directing  the  moves  of  these  various  Catholic 
organizations  and  parties  in  the  fields  of  regional,  national,  and 
international  social  and  political  struggle  naturally  resides  in  the 
centre  of  Catholicism — ^namely,  the  Vatican.  The  better  to  exert  its 
double  activity  (religious  and  political),  the  Catholic  Church  has 
two  facets:  first,  the  religious  institution,  the  Catholic  Church  itself; 
secondly,  the  political  power,  the  Vatican.  Although  they  deal 
separately,  wEmever  convenmn^^witfir  problems  affecting  religion 
and  politics,  the  two  are  in  reality  one.^iSt  the  head  of  both  stands 
the  Pope,  who  is  thesuprrale'r^igiouslead^o^  the  Catholic  Church 
as  a  purely  spiritual  power,  as  well  as  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Vatican  in  its  quality  of  a  world-wide  diplomatic-political  centre 
and  an  independent  sovereignStat^f^^"’’*’^^ 

According  to  circumstances,  the  Pope,  to  further  the  power  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  approaches  a  problem  either  as  a  purely  religious 
leader  or  as  the  head  of  a  diplomatic-political  centre,  or  both.  The 
role  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  political  power  becomes  prominent 
when  the  Pope  has  to  deal  with  social  and  political  movements  or 
witi^L  States  with  whom  he  wants  to  ba.:^ain  or  to  strike  an  alliance 
in  order  to  fight  a  common  enemy 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessaiy^or  the  Catholic  Church  to  ally 
itself  with  forces  which  not  only  are  non-religious  „qr  non-Cathqlic, 
but  are  even  hostileTo"*reIi^i^al7T[hS*’~occu^^ 

Church,  being  confronted  by  enemies  which  it  cannot  overcome 
alone,  sees  itself  compelled  to  find  allies  who  also  desire  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  such  enemies.  Thus,  for  instance,  after  the  First  World  War, 
when  it  seemed  as  if  Bolshevism  would  conquer  Europe,  political 
movements  sprang  up  in  various  countries  with  the  intention  of 
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checking  it.  These  found  an  imnaediate  and  ready  ally  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  whose  fulminations  against  the  Socialist  doctrines  were  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  virulent  with  the  increase  of  the  danger. 
Some  of  these  movements  were  known  by  the  names  of  Fascism, 
Nazism,  Falangism,  and  so  on.  The  Pope  made  these  alliances 
effective  by  employing  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  a 
religious  institution,  and  of  the  Vatican  as  a  diplomatic-political 
centre.  In  the  first  case  ihe  faithful  were  told  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  support  such-and-such  politician,  or  party,  who,  although  not 
Catholic,  yet  was  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  mortal  enemies  of 
the  Catholic  Church.\In  the  second  case  bargains  were  efifected 
through  its  nunc^^  cardinals,  and  local  hierarchies.  Above  all, 

or"3e^*^^*g^SrtothrieaS^  of  'SSEoIirsod^poliS^ . prganiza- 

^^s^r  Catholic  parties  to  support  the  v^Ecan’s  chosen  ally. 
In  certain  instances,  even,  they  were  bidden  to  dissolve  them¬ 
selves  in  order  to  give  way  to  a  non-Catholic  party  which  had  better 
chances  of  bringing  about  the  destruction  of  a  given  political  move¬ 
ment  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Chur^^We  shall  have  occasion  to 
examine  striking  examples  of  this  later  on  in  the  book. 

carry  out  these  activities  in  the  religious  and  non-religious 
fields  the  Pope  has  at  his  disposal  an  immense  machinery  by  which 
he  can  the  world.  The  main 

function  of  this  machinery  is  not  only  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  Church  as  a  religious  institution,  but  also  as  a  diplomatic- 
ppliticalj^entr^F or  social  and  political  matters  the  CatholmThmSi 
has  a  second  vast  organization  which,  although  separate  from  the 
first,  is  nevertheless  correlated  with  it.  Although  each  set  of  ma¬ 
chinery  has  a  specific  sphere  in  which  to  act,|b(^  are  made  to 
move  in  order  to  achieve  the  same  aim:  the  maintenance  and  futher- 
ance  of  the  dominion  of  SeCatSoKTChurch  in  the  wori^As  the 
one  is  dependent  upon  the  other,  and  as  both  are  very  often  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  useful  to  examine,  not  only 
the  specific  task  of  each,  but  also  the  goals  they  have  to  reach, 
their  methods  of  working,  and,  above  all,  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  made  to  function. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  glance  at  the  official  seat  of  the 
Catholic  Church — ^namely,  the  Vatican  State. 
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f  all  the  religious  and  political  institutions  that 
exist  to-day,  the  Vatican  is  by  far  the  naost 
ancient.  It  is 

pendent,  and  free  State;  of  the  Government  of 
the  Catholic  Church;  and  of  the  i^st  astute 
diplomatic-political^power  in  the  world ;  and 
each  of  these  threeaspeSs  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Although  in  its  quality  of  a  diplomatic 
centre  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world,  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  State  it  is  one  of  the  newest  and,  as  far  as  the  extent  of  its 
territory  is  concerned,  the  smallest  sovereign  State  in  existence,  hav¬ 
ing  under  its  absolute  rule  only  one  him3re3^oMacrSand  about  600 
regular  inhabitants.  Yet,  it  directs  -andgovern^^  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  greatest,  and  most  united  mass  of  human  beings  in  the 
world — 400,000,000  Catholics,  covering  the  territories  of  practically 
all  existing  nations.  Such  extraordinary  andcontradictory  attributes 
^rtam^’^wou^T^one  make  the  Vatican  an  object  of  curiosity,  if  not 
of  study,  to  the  least-interested  reader. 

What  is  meant  by  the  word  “Vatican”?  “Vatican,”  explains  the 
Catholic  Encyclopcedia^  is  “the  official  residence  of  the  Pope  at  Rome, 
so  named  from  being  built  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Vatican  Hill; 
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figuratively,  the  name  is  used  to  signify  the  Papal  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  and,  hy  extension,  the  whole  Church.” 

For  the  Christian,  the  Vatican  began  to  assume  importance  when 
St.  Peter  was  crucified  there  in  A.D.  67.  After  the  death  of  St.  Peter, 
S^'^^^mstians  erected  a  sepulchre  facing  the  circus  where  he  had 
been  executed.  Later  on,  the  body  of  St.  Peter’s  successor,  St.  Linus, 
was  buried  there.  Then  the  latter’s  successor,  St.  Anacletus,nBisK^ 
of  Rome,  built  the  first  chapel  on  the  tomb.^With  the  passing  of 
the  centuries  it  grew  in  importance  as  a  sacr^  place,  a  place  of 
worship,  and  a  place  where  the  mortal  remains  of  many  Popes 
were  buriedj 

In  its*l!ong  history  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican,  to  the  building  of 
which  so  many  Popes  contributed,  and  the  Papal  State  have  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes,  as  have  the  prerogatives  of  the  Popes 
themselves.  The  details  need  not  detain  us  here|For  our  purpose  it 
is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  Vatican  State  as  it  exists  to-day  canie 
into  being  in  February,  1929  with  the  signing  of  the  Lateran  Treaty. 
Sy*S5t^S^TKa^**lreco^iSr^e^^  of  TKe^TSScan*  as  an 

independent  and  sovereign  State  and  was  bound  to  pay  750,000,000 
lire  and  consign  Italian  5  per  cent  bonds  to  the  nomind  value  of 

As  it  is  recognized  to-day,  the  Vatican  State  -consists  of  the  City 
of  -the  Vatican;  this  is  the  area  of  Rome  recognized  by  the  treaty  of 
the  Lateran  as  constituting  the  territorial  extent  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See.  It  includes  the  Vatican  palaces,  its 
gardens  and  annexes,  the  BasiHoa  and  Piazza  of  St.  Peter,  and 
adjacent  buildings|^ln  all  it  covers  an  area  of  just  under  one  square 
mil^At  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  the  population  of 
the  Vatican  City  was  about  600  persons.  Es  male  adults  are  in  the 
immediate  service  of  the  Catholic  Church  or  in  its  ministry,  such 
employment  being  the  ordinary  qualification  for  residence  and 
citizenshijQ 

The  Pope  has  the  plenitude  of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
power,  which,  during  a  vacancy,  belongs  to  the  College  of  Cardinals. 
For  the  government  of  the  State,  the  Pope  names  a  Governor,  a 
layman,  and  there  is  a  consultative  council.  The  Governor  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  public  order,  safety,  protection  of  property,  etc.  The 
Code  of  Law  is  the  Canon  Lai^in  addition  to  which  there  are  special 
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regulations  for  the  City  and  such  laws  of  the  Italian  State  as  it  may 
■be  conveniopt  to  adopt. 

•'^S^VSticain  bas  no  private  army,  but  a  small  number  of  pic¬ 
turesque  guards,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  religious  or  -diplomatic” 
ceremonies.  The  famous  Swiss  guard  was  first  formed  by  the  en¬ 
rolment  of  150  men  from  the  Canton  of  Zurich  in  September  1505. 
In  1816  Pius  VII  created  the  Pontifical  GendarnierieoFTlamEn^Fir 
In  addition  to  these  men  there  exists  the^Noble  Gu ar d,  for  personal 
attendance  on  the  Pope, 
of  the  patricians  and^^ 

The  Vatican  has  its  own^^stamps,  coins,  radio,  and  railway^i  and 
in  the  purely  technical  machinery  of  Government  the  tiny  Vatican 
City  is  not  unlike  a  miniature  modern  State.  It  has  its  own  news¬ 


paper,  the  Osservatore  Romano,  which  first  appeared  in  1860.  In 
1890  Pope  Leo  XIII  bought  the  paper  and  made  it  the  ofiScial  organ 
of  the  Vatican.^  carries  great  weight  and  expresses  the  official 
views  of  the  Vatican  on  important  political  and  social  world  events^ 

Like  any  other  State,  the  Vatican  must  have  money  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  and  salaries  of  its  employees,  nuncios,  churches, 
seminaries,  and  numerous  other  institutions  which  are  necessary  for 
the  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  officials  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  machinery  of  the  Vatican  State  must  be  paid.  There  are  also 
the  missions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  require  a  good  deal  of 
money. 

Before  1870  the  Vatican’s  main  revenue  came  from  the  temporal 
StatefBut  since  then  other  means  have  been  found  to  fill  the  coffers. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  gauge  the  expenses  of  the  Vatican,  as  thefe 
is  no  trace  of  budgets,  and  receipts  are  not  made  public.  However, 
at  '^e*^op^nmg*oF’^  'cSSury'ir’was^e^^  Vatican 

needed  at  least  £800,000  per  annum. 

To-day  the  Vatican  income  is"^*3Sriv^fflProm 
ordinary  and  extraordinary.  Amongst  the  ordinary  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  the  Peter’s  Pence,  a  voluntary  tax  introduced  in  Catholic 
countries  since  1870  to  replace  the  income  supplied  by  the  Papal 
States  taken  over  by  the  Italians. 

Curiously  enough,  the  most  generous  contributor  to  the  finances 
of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Vatican  is  the  Protestant  United 
States  of  America.  The  sum  of  money  collected  there  in  modern 
times  is  the  largest  drawn  through  Peter’s  Pence  in  -any  country.  It 
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is  followed  by  Canada,  the  Republics  of  South  America,  and,  in 
Europe,  by  Spain,  France,  and  Belgium.^nce  the  loss  of  the  Papal 
States  the  United  States  of  America  has  become  not  only  the  most 
generous  contributor  to  the  Vatican,  but  also  its  bank^  In  1870 
the  Vatican  floated  a  loan  of  200,000  scudi  from  RothschilR  In 
1919  a  Papal  delegate  was  sent  to  the  United  States  of  America  with 
a  view  to  securing  a  loan  of  1,000,000  dollars.  In  the  same  year  the 
Pilgrimage  of  the  Knights*”"oTT!oIu^^  gave  the  Vatican  a  gift  of 
inore  than  25Q.QQ0  dollars.  In  1928,  thanks  to  Cardinal  Mundelein, 
the  Vatican  was  loaned  £300,000  in  5^er  cent^nking  fimd  twenty- 
Igar  bonds,  backedJ>i..ChBr^^mRertyj£CMsa^^ 

The  more  regular  income  is  derived  from  taxation  and  fees  for  all 
sorts  of  functions,  such  as  from  chancellery,  datary  offices,  marriages, 
titles  of  nobility,  orders  of  knighthood,  etc. 

^Xs^for  the  extraordinary  income  of  the  Vatican,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  assess  its  exte^JIt  includes  gifts  and  legacies  which 
sometimes  reach  millions.  Whenever  there  is  a  pilgrimage,  each 
pilgrim  donates  a  certain  sum.  An  American  pilgrim,  for  instance, 
is  expected  to  give  at  least  a  dollar;  a  Frenchman  ten  francs.  Of 
course,  pilgrimages  are  very  frequent,  and  are  often  composed  of 
thousands  of  people,^ 

From  1929  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  the 
Vatican  got  over  £750,000,000  from  the  Fascist  Government  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  the  Papal  States. 

George  Seldes,  in  his  book  The  Vatican:  Yesterday — To-day — To¬ 
morrow,  estimates  that  between  the  two  world  wars  the  Vatican 
revenue  was  more  than  180,000,000  lire  a  year.  Since  then  it  has 
greatly  increased. 

"*TBut  the  main  function  of  the  Vatican  is  to  be  the  officially 
recoCTized  diplomatic-political  centre  of  the  Catholic  Church:^  an 
Independent  sovereign  State  it  sends  its  own  representatives  to  the 
various  Governments  of  the  world,  while  big  and  small  nations  send 
their  ambassadors  to  the  Vatica^  The  Vatican’s  representatives 
accredited  to  those  Governments  with  which  the  Pope  has  diplomatic 
relations  are  usually  called  Nuncios,  P.a£al  Nuncios,  etc.  They  have 
the  full  rank  of  ambassa^rnTwiSi^  the  accompanying  privileges, 
being  on  equal  footing  with  the  ambassadors  nf  any  lay  Powers. 

The  main  purposes  of  the  Vatican’s  diplomatic  representatives 
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accredited  to  a  Government  are  those  defined  by  Canon  Law 

(267) 


(а)  To  cultivate  good  relations  between  tbe  Apostolic  See  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

(б)  To  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  the  territories  assigned  to 
them  andtogiveTKeKQman  Pontiff  information  concerning  conditions  in  these 
ar^s. 

(c)  In  addition  to  these  ordinary  powers,  to  exercise  such  extraordinary 
ones  as  mgx-iie  delegated  to  them. 

^The  ideal  to  be  achieved  is  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  Government  concerned;  and  although  negotiations 
for  such  treaties  are  usually  carried  out  directly  between  the  parties 
concerned,  the  role  of  the  Papal  diplomatic  representatives  is  of  the 
utmost  importanc^ 

Such  treaties  are  called  Concordats.  A  Concordat  is  an  agreement 
by  which  the  State  grants,  special  privileges  to  the  Catholic  Church 
and  recognizes  its  standing  andn^Etswithin  the  State,  while  the 
Church  pledges  its  support  of  the  Government  and,  usually,  non¬ 
interference  in  political  matters.  Such  a  treaty  becomes  especially 
desirablefwhen  ‘“^matters  which  from  one  point  of  view  are  civil  and 
from  another  religious  might  create  friction/’  |  In  such  a  case,  as 
Leo  XIII  said,  “a  concordat  .  .  .  greatly  stmigthens  the  State’s  au¬ 
thority,”  and|the  jPapacy  is  always  ready  to  “offer  the  Church  as  a 
much-needed  protection  to  the  rulers  of  Europe.”  j 

When  it  is  not  possible  to  conclude  a  Concordat,  then  the  nuacio 
should  strive  to  reach  a  compromise  which,  instead  of  a  formal 
treaty,  becomes  a  modus  vivend^  If  that,  too,  is  impossible,  then  the 
Vatican*^n  occasionally  send  to  a  given  Government  special  Papal 
representatives  on  particular  occasions.  Usually  the  Vatican  charges 
a  local  primate  with  the  care  of  the  Church’s  interests. 

Although  the  outward  machinery  of  Vatican  diplomacy  does  not 
differ  very  much  from  that  of  any  secular  Power,'^fmdamentaUy 
they  differ  because  of  two  main  characteristics — ^namely,  the  aims 
and  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  Papal  representatives.  I 

The  Papal  representative  must  strive  to  further  not  only  the  diplo¬ 
matic  and  political  interests  of  the  Vatican,  but,  above  all,^e^spir- 
itual  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  religious  institution,  and 
his  mission  therefore  assumes  a  dual  character.|  Owing  to  this,  the 
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Papal  representative  has  at  his  disposal,  not  only  the  diplomatic 
machinery  that  any  ordinary  diplomatic  representative  of  a  lay  State 
would  have,|but^also  the  vast  religious  machinery  of  the  Catholic 
Church  inside  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited, |  as  well  as  out¬ 
side  it.  diplomatic  representativelwilljxave 

at  his  disposal  the  entire  hierarchy  of  a  given  country — fr^  car¬ 
dinals,  archbishops,  and  bishops  down  to  the  most  humble  village 
priest.}Moreover,|lthe  Catholic  organizations  of  a  social,  cultural,  or 
political  characterTTxeaded  by  the  Catholic  parties,  would  obey  his 
instructions J The. jxault  is  that  a  nuncio  can  exercise  formidable  pres- 
lure  jip-Q.n  a  Government — ^pressure  of  a  religious-political  nature 
fhat  is  denied  to  any  lay  diplomatist. 

jSecause  every  priest  is  de  facto  an  agent  of  the  Vatican  and  can 
collect  reliable  information  about  the  local  conditions  of  his  parish — 
or,  if  he  is  a  bishop,  of  his  diocese — ^or,  if  he  is  a  primate,  of  his 
nation~|-^  Vatican,  to  which  aU  these  data  are  sent,  is  one  of  the 
best  centres  of  information  of  -an  e^nomic,  social,  anjd  political 
character  in  the  world ^ 

When  to  this  is  added  themflu^me  mS  the  Vatican  can  exercise 
on  tKe  various  Catholic  parties  and  Catholic  Governments,  and  on 
national  and  international  assemblies,  it  becomes  evident 
power  of  timTfflreaTdlpIo]^^  centre  is  felt  throughout  the 


power  oi  tnis  great  diplomatic-political  centre  is  leit  tnrougnout  tne 
worldjgHs  is  recognized  by  most  nations,  including  non-Catholic 
countries,  such  as  Protestan^JP^nited  States  of  America  and  Great 
Britain,  anTn^^Omstiai^ountriesTike 

*^*T!*l^Tmportani^^  as  a  centre  is  enhanced 

in  war-time.  For  during  hostilities,  when  diplomatic  contact  between 
belligerent  countries  is  cut  oflf,  the  w^ing  nations  can  get  in  touch 
with  each  other  through  the  Vatioan.^^  services  rendered  and  the 
knowledge  thus  gathered  from  both  sides  give  the  Vatican  enormous 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  lay  Powe^^For  these  and  other  reasons,  dur¬ 
ing  the  First  World  War  countries  hastened  to  send  their  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  Vatican:  Germany,  Switzerland,  Greece,  Protestant  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  even  Russia.^^the  end  of  the  war  thirty-four 
nations  had  permanent  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  the 
Po^ 

During  the  Second  World  War  that  figure  was  almost  doubled, 
and  great  countries  such  as  non-Christian  Japan  and  Protestant 
United  States  of  America  soughtmeans  bywhi^  they 
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represented  at  the  V atican-|-th^  United  States  of  America  by  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  diplomatic  device  of  sending  a  “personal  Ambassador 
of  the  President” ;j  the  Japanese  Empire  by  accrediting  an  envoy 
with  the  full  rank  of  Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War  until  its  end,  in 
1945,  the  Vatican,  with  fifty-two  amlmssadors,  ministers,  and  per- 
"sonafenvoys  sent  to  it  by  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  TOrld,  was  a 
"dnplomalm^litical  centre  egu^  mlmportance  to  great  camtais 
whefe1C^2^s5nies  of  warandpeace  were  conceived  and  discusse^ 
Washington,  lKscow,n§erimrt]oh3on,'*Tbkyo^  We  s'Ml  see  later 


why  the  Vatican,  although  it  owned  not  a  single  war  aeroplane, 
tank,  or  warship,  was  in  a  position  to  deal  as  an  equal  with  the 
greatest  military  Powers  on  earth  before,  but  above  all  throughout, 
the  Second  World  War. 
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Tit  the  diplomatic  machinery  of  the  Vatican 
would  be  of  lit^  value  if  the  Pope  had  to  rely 
upon  it  aloneAWhat  gives  the  Vatican  its  tre¬ 
mendous  power  is  not  its  diplomacy  as  such,  but 
the  fact  that  behind  its  diplomacy  stands  the 
Church,  with  all  its  manifold  world-embracing 
activitie^ 

The  Vatican  as  a  diplomatic  centre  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church.  Vatican  diplomacy  is  so  influential  and  can  exert  such 
great  power  in  the  diplomatic-political  field  because  it  has  at  its 
disposal  the  tremendous  machinery  of  a  spiritual  organization  with 
ramifications  in  every  country  of 

Vatican,  as  a  political  power,  employs  the  CfeS^c  Church  as  a 
religious  institution  to  assist  the  attainment  of  its  goa^jThese  goals, 
in  turn,  are  sought  mainly  to  further  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

double  role  of 
matically  reacts  upon 
and  finally  political, 

Church,  whbST^Hiough  tied  to  the  Church  primarily  on  religious 
grounds,  can  at  given  moments  be  made  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  serve  political  enc^^Because  of  the  great  importance  of  the  re- 
28 


the  members  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  auto- 
•those  innumerablerSSgiousr^i^t^^ 
organizations  connecteT^ith"*"SEe  Catholic 
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closest  contact  with  the  Pope,  whom  he  sees  at  least  every  morning, 
and  very  often  several  times  a  day,  to  discuss  and  decide  on  all 
questions  connected  with  the  activities  of  the  Vatican  as  a  polMc^ 
power. 

**lE^ry  week  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  receives  all  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  accredited  to  the  Holy  See  and  ii^rviews  everyone  who 
comes  to  the  Vatican  to  give  inf ornaatian.  ^^He  is  responsible  for 
every  letter  sent  out,  forTE?"5p^mtment  -of  every  nuncio.7  Officials 
of  the  Curia  are  appointeJlSn  his  recoimhehaation.  he  Pope  is  very 
dependent  on  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  no  one  is  so  closely  iden¬ 
tified  with  his  absolute  pow^^ 

In  the  diplomatic  and  administrative  Government  of  the  Vatican 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  three  main  departments. 

The  first  is  the  Congregation  of  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,  by  which  all  important  politicaF and  diplomaticT  matters  are 
settle^^Js  a  compiittee  of  cardinals,^  and  its  status  can  be  compared 
with  that  of  a  CabrnSln^TmoSeraTGovernmei^^ 

The  second  is  the  Secretary  of  Ordinary  Affairs,  or  ‘T1  Sostituto,’’ 
as  he  is  sometimes  calleXTled^BTariiii^  of  State, 

with  matters  relating  to  the  diplomatic  corps  accredited  to  the  Vati- 
can,  current  political  eventsJMtl^^  Vatican  agents.  Like 

many  other  nations,  the  Vati^n  has  -a  code  department,  and  a  special 
lection  of  this  second  depSrSnSnMMm^geTmm  and 

examination  of  dossiers,  the  examination  of  claims  for  decorations, 
medals,  titles,  etc.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  this 
work  required  the  full-time  attention  of  no  less  than  six  editors,  ten 
stenographers,  and  seven  archivists. 

’^^TEethhu  is  '5i7'“Oia^ell^^^^^  Brief^  the  old  Secretariat  of 
Briefs  which  was  absorb^  into  the  Department  of  State  in  1908, 
the  Secretariat  of  Briefs  to  Princes,  and  the  Secretariat  of  Latin 
Letters.  A  Brief  is  commonly  used  to  confer  an  honor  or  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  special  tax!|%riefs  to  Princes”  to-day  are  Briefs  to  kings, 
presidents,  premiers,  and  even  bishops  and  persons  of  minor"*im^ 
pmtan^^When  not  dealing  with  religious,  but  with  diplomatic  or 
politicalmatters,  a  Brief  is  but  a  sheet  of  paper  carried  by  the 
nuncio  or  by  an  envoy.  It  carries  the  signature  of  the  Pope.  The 
task  of  the  Secretariat  of  Latin  Letters  is  to  correct  the  Pope’s 
missives — i. e.  encyclicals. 

The  office  ol  the  Secretary  of  State  dates  from  the  Renaissance. 


In  an  illuminating  document,  written  in  1602  by  Pope  Sixtus  V,  the 
qualities  necessary  for  a  Secretary  of 

The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Vatican  must  know  everything.  He  must  have 
read  everything,  understood  everything,  hut  he  must  say  nothingT  He  must 
know  even  the  pieces  played  in  the  theatre,  because  of  the  documentation  they 
contain  of  distant  lands,  [sic]  ^ 

The  origin  of  the  Secretariates  to  be  traced  to  the  “Camera  se- 
creta”  of  tFe  Middle  Ages,  who  already  often  had 

most  delicate  diplomatic  relations  with  the  various  Powers.  Their 
special  correspondence  was  written  as  well  as  expedited  by  notaries 
equivalent  to  the  members  of  a  Cabinet  in  a  modern  European  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Such  correspondence  was  not  given  the  publicity  of  “Bills,” 
but  was  known  only  to  the  “Camera  secreta.” 

In  the  fifteenth  centurytihds^^t^mr^^  became  an  indis¬ 

pensable  instrument  of  the  Pope.  The  Briefs  became  a  model  of 
diplomacy.  A  new  functionary,  the  “Secretarius  Domesticus,”  was 
responsible  for  them. 

Leo  X  divided  ihe  work  between  the  “Secretarius  Domesticus,” 
whose  task  became  the  framing  of  ofl5ci^  communications,  and  “il 
Segretario  del  Papa,’^"^  Pope’s  private  secretary,  ^i^^ork  was 
essentially  political  and|wh<^was  charged  with  instructions  to  the 
IPo^Vp^M^tTa^nts  throughout  Europe,  the  nuncfios.| Originally, 
thisseS^arybauTi^  influence,  but  with  the  passing  of  years  he 
became  all-powerful.  According  to  the  Constitution  of  rnSTK,  in 
18477bdbretE(^^  of  the  Papal  State,  the  Secretary 

"w^^  real  premier.’TWith  the  creSi^nToFtEeT^^^  Vatican  State 
the  importance  of  the  role  of  the  Secretary  of  State  increased  enor¬ 
mously,  and,  as  already  said,  his  influence  throughout  the  Curia,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  ^ole  Catholic  world,  became  second  only  to 
that  of  the  Pope  himself.  3 

''‘'TrheSaSe^^  comes  next  in  importance  to  the 

Secretariat  of  State  in  the  diplomatic-political  sphere,  but  before 
it  in  the  purely  religious  fiel(L  That  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
TETcarSmalsriB^^  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  religious 

institution,  are  unimportant  in  the  direction  of  diplomatic  and  politi¬ 
cal  T|;;^tterK.  faTfroraTiP^^Iie^^ 
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The  primary  function  of  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College, of 
Cardinals  is  to  act  as  a  type  of  Privy  Council  to  the  Pope.|The 
oardinalate  comes  ^own*dIrectl'y  '£r^^  organizafion 

of  ancient  Rome;  the  Holy  See  gavT^ffielTtle  oTcaram^rtrSir 
canonT’oTIte'^Surches  (the  word  is  derived  from  cardo,  meaning 
pivot _Qr  hinge) .  To  this  day  the  cardinals  are,  in TariT^vmST  tESr'' 
name  implies?^ 

During  iJiTMiddle  Ages,  Papal  nominations  were  subjected  to  the 
approval  of  the  Sacred  College.  But  this  procedure  brought  serio'us 
embarrassment  to  the  Church,  and  in  ,1517  Julius  II  abolished  it. 
Since  that  date  all  promotions,  nominaSrasretcTaepmid  on  the 
absolute  will  of  the  Pope, 

cardinals  have  their  titulary  Church  in  Rome,  They  are 
“Princes  of  the  Church”  and,  to-day,  still  deal  with  the  few  kings 
that  remain  on  a  footing  of  eqpiality,  as  tj^ix  “dear  cousin^. ’^Even 
republics  like  -the  French  reserve  for  ca:^inals  a  place  above  that 

posiSon^rpnn^^  of  the  blooQ 

The  cardinals  have  played  very  important  political^ roles  in  the 
past,  and  continue  to  do  so.  In'mSSS^Ttime  have  produced 

significant  reactions  from  various  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  na¬ 
tions  which  regard  with  great  interest  their  “representation”  in  the 
Sacred  College,  knowing  the  power  and  inRuence  the  cardinals 
exert  on  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  religious,  diplomatic, 
and  political  problems  inwall  countries  of 

M^aE^ToTlErSaac^Co^^  exceed  seventy 


settled  in  Rome  and  whose  task  is  that  of  advising  the  Pope.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  the  most  important  cardinal  is  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  there  were  two 
main  difficulties  which  a  nation  had  to  overcome,,  before  one  of  its 
naKonals***^^  the  “red  cap.”  One  was  the  tradition  that 

die  number  of^  cardinals  must  not  exceed  70;|the_pther  was  the  tradi¬ 
tion  that  the  majority  should  be  ItaliansjTn^econd  custom,  how¬ 
ever,  is  bSng"”^S3fuaI15^  In  T§i6,  ^or  instance,  there  were 

only  8  non-Italian  cardinals,  but  Pius  IX,  in  his  32-years  xei 
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there  wer^2^  living  no^tdian^car^als.  In  1903  the  number 
remained  unchanged,  with  1  American  29  Italians.  In  1914 
there  were  32  Italians  and  25  foreigners,  3  of  whomwere^^naericSar 
Ii^l915  there  were  29  Italians^d^I^c^eignSSr^ 
they  were  distributedl^isT^^^^^^^ 


Austria 

.  2 

Hungary 

.  1 

Belgium 

.  1 

Ireland 

.  1 

Brazil 

.  1 

Italy 

.  29 

Canada 

.  1 

Portugal 

.  1 

England 

.  1 

Spain 

.  5 

France 

.  7 

U.S.A. 

.  4 

Germany 

.  4 

Poland 

.  2 

HoUand  . 

.  1 

Czecboslovakia 

.  1 

In  1939  there  were  32  Italian-  and  32  foreign  cardinals,  of  whom 
jfourc^  from  the  United  States  of  American 

With  the  dawn  of  peace  (1945)  Pope  Pius  XII  continued  along 
the  course  his  predecess  orsTiadTunSertaE^  February  1946 

he  took  the  unprecedented  step  of  creatin^32  new  cardinals  at  a 
single  ceremony ,^e  largest  nomination  of  this  kind  that  Rome  had 
^eS'^^FwiSQ^ov^  mrS*  hundred  years.  |pf  these,  significantly  enough, 
only  4  were  Italians.  Of  the  remainder,  3  were  German,  3  French, 
3  SpanishTlArmenian,  1  English,  1  Cuban,  1  Hungarian,  1  Dutch, 
1  Polish,  1  Chinese,  1  Australian,  1  Canadian,  4  North  American, 
and  the  remaining  6  Latin-American.|t£was  the  first  time  that  the 
Church  had  invested  a  Chinese  with  the  robes  of  a  cardinal  (Bishop 
Tien,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Tsing  Tao),  and  the  first  time  it  had  con¬ 
ferred  such  an  honor  on  an  Australian  (Archbishop  Gilroy,  ^of^ 
Sydney H  But  in  addition  to  the  breaking  of  the  unwritten  rule  (a 
preponSerant  number  of  Italians),  .and  to  the  bringing  into  the 
Curia  of  the  first  Australian  and  the  first  Chinese,  Pius  XII  made 
another  ominousmoveTtK^re^^^  cardmSs’^ose 

mam  purpose  was  obviously  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  the 
Church  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  (4  in  the  United  States  of 
America, Y  iiTlSritdnrT^  ^nd  IhTAustrSSaJT^ 

appointmOT^’orT’^d^  the  Ijnited  States  of  America  and  6 
in  South  America  showed  unmistakably  that  the  Church  was  more 
determined  than  ever  to  spread  its  hold  over  the  American  continent 
In  addition  to  acting  as  the  electors  of  new  Popes,  and  as  Coun- 
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cillors  to  the  Holy  Seej^^e  cardinals  are  in  theory  and  in  practice 
the  absolute  rulers  of  theTlhurches  in  their  charge  in  the  various 
cx)untries  of  the  world,  having  only  one  authority  above  them  whom 
they  must  blindly  obeyi  in  furthering  the  welfare  of  the  universal 
Catholic  Church — ^the  PogeJXhey  owe  him  blind  obedience,  not 
only  in  religious,  but,  wEennecessary,  in  social  and  political  matters 
as  well,  and  althougl^ in  dieor y  they  may  pursue  a  quasi-independent 
line  in  political  issues,  in  reality  they  must  obey  the  Pope  through 
his  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  himself  a  cardinal  | 

And  so  the  cardinals,  as  well  as  forming  the  foundations  on  which 
the  Catholic  Hierarchy  is  erected,  are  also  the  pillars  of  the  Catholm^ 
Church  as  a  political  institution.  Whether postedmtl^T^ious  coun- 
SS'c^TElTworlTT'^^  )  or  resident  at  the  Vatican, 

where  they  usually  are  heads  or  members  of  the  various  Ministries, 
Aey  are  the  religious,  adminis^tive,  and  political  pillars  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  ! 

The  activities  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  many  and  invade  numer¬ 
ous  spheres.  It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  as  with  any  other  great 
administration,  to  separate  them  into  individual  yet  co-ordinated 
departments,  which  the  Vatican  calls  Congregations.  Hence  the 
word  ‘"Congregation,”  in  this  sense,  must  not  be  ooniu^d  with  its 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  members  of  a  church.  In  this  case  the 
Congregations  are  the  equivalent  of  the  Ministries  of  an  ordinary 
civil  Government. 

The  Roman  Congregations  came  into  being  about  the  sixteenth 
century,  after theKelormation, twhen  the  CathoHc  CEmrdbTtoMt^^ 
its  enemieChaTtoTTeorg^  on  more  up-to-date  lingajEver 

since,  the  Roman  Congregations  have  worked  for  the  Pope  in  all  his 
delicate  activities.  They  are  the  central  and  administrative  power 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  certain  respects  do  not  differ  a  great 
deal  from  the  machinery  of  a  modern  State,  with  its  various  admin¬ 
istrative  branches  of  government.  In  the  same  way  as  any  Ministry 
in  a  civil  Government  is  headed  by  a  Minister,  each  Roman  Con¬ 
gregation  has  at  its  head  a  prefect,  ^^is  prefect  is  a  cardinal  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Pope,  or  in  some  cases  the  Pope  himself  acts  as 
prefe^^In  addition  to  the  Cardinal  Prefect,  the  Pope  often  appoints 
other  cardinsds  to  direct  the  officials  and  employees,  who  are  usually 
ecclesiastics,  but  in  some  cases  laymen  of  distinction.  ^ 

It  would  be  useful  to  examine  briefly  the  history  and  purpose  of 
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the  Ministerial  Departments  of  the  Catholic  Church,  for  each  has 
a  set  task  to  perform  and  deals  with  specific  matters  which,  very 
often,  ajffect  millions  of  Catholics  all  over  the  world.Clt  is  often 
through  the  work  of  these  Ministries  that  the  Catholic  CnmSi  exerts 
influence  and  pressure  on  its  membersTlMost  of  the  Congregations 
are  of  an  essentially  religious  character^nut  for  that  very  reason  they 
are  powerful  factors  which  the  Catholic  Church  does  not  hesitate 
to  employ  in  order  to  bring  religious  and  moral  pressure  on  the 
individual  Catholic  and  on  collective  sections  of  the  Catholic  popu- 

The  Central  Government  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  divided  into 
three  niain  groups  each  closely  related  to  the  others,  and  under 
one  direction.  They  are:  the  Sacred  Congre^tions.  the  Tribunals, 
and  the  Offices.  We  shall  glance  at  each  one,  contenting  "ourselves 
with  barely  mentioning  some  of  them,  but  studying  in  more  detail 
those  which  are  closely  related  to  that  aspect  of  the  Catholic  Church 
which  is  being  studied  in  this  book.  We  shall  start  with  the  less 
important. 


Congregations 

1.  Congregation  for  the  Affairs  of  the  Religious 

This  congregation,  founded  in  1586,  looked  after  the  Religious  Orders  (not 
to  he  confounded  with  the  body*'^eaIing  with  the  fabric  of  St.  Peter) . 

2.  Ceremonial  Congregation 

Deals  with  the  etiquette  of  -the  Pontifical  CJourt.  The  prefect  is  the  Dean  of 
the  Sacred  College. 

3.  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Rites 

Created  by  Sixtus  V,  it  is  in  charge  of  beatifications  and  canonizations. 

4.  Congregation  on  the  Discipline  of  the  Sacraments 

Dates  from  1908.  It  deals  with  matters  connected  with  sacramentaxy  dis¬ 
cipline,  wiSTparS^ar  regard  to  marriage.  The  Regulations  of  this  Congrega¬ 
tion  deal  w^  the  annulment  of  marriage  and  similar  matters  affecting  Catholic 
laymen. 

5.  Congregation  of  Seminaries,  Urdver sides,  and  Studies 

Created  in  1588  as  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Studies,  and  given  its  present 
title  in  1915.  Its  original  task  was  to  supervise  teaching  in  the  Papal  States; 
then  itssupervision  extended  to  the  Catholic  universities,  including  those  in 
Austria,  France,  Italy,  etc.jAs  it  stands  now,  it  controls  all  the  superior  teach¬ 
ing  institutions  whose  Heads  axe  Catholic'^ 

6.  Congregadon  of  the  Eastern  Church 
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The  various  Churches  in  the  Near  and  Far  East  involve  a  great  deal  of  work; 
hence  this  Department  was  created  in  1917*  Until  then  it  was  part  of  the 
Propaganda  Fide.  It  is  headed  by  the^PopTliimselflCertain  Churches  in  the 
Near  East  pursue  a  ritual  differing  from  but  allied  toThe  ritual  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churd^  These  are  the  Gr^ek,  Ru^ian,  Rum^ian,  and  Arm^an 
Churches.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note,  for  instance,  that  while  the  Greco- 
Rumanian  Church  has  more  than  1,000,000  members,  the  Greek-Ruthenian 
Church  has  only  about  a  fourth  of  that  number.  There  are  about  300,000  Syro- 
Maronites,  whose  rites  and  prayers  are  a  mixture  of  Syrian  and  Arabic.  The 
Greek  Melachites,  whose  rites  are  in  Arabic  and  ceremonies  in  Greek,  number 
more  than  100,000. 

Over  100,000  Armenians  are  scattered  between  Hungary  and  Persia,  whereas 
in  Persia,  Kurdistan,  and  Iraq  (Mesopotamia)  there  are  40,000  Syro-Chaldeans. 
In  Egypt  there  are  over  10,000  followers  of  the  Coptic  rites,  and  in  Abyssinia 
the  Ethiopians  number  about  30,000.  Even  in  Hindustan  there  are  about  200,000 
Catholics  following  the  Syrian  rites  of  Malabar,  Furthermore,  there  are  the 
pure  Syrian,  the  pure  Greeks,  the  Greco-Bulgarian,  etc. 

7.  Congregation  of  the  Council 

Originally  consi^ed  eight  cardinals,  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.fTo-daT^tire'TouhmrW*  longer  exists/huT’^ieCongregation 
^ir"cSl^[y"“wi^  of  the  clergy_ throughout  the  world  and  t|^ 

revision  of  CouncnsTTtmay  be  compared  to  a  large  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
3.  The  Consistorial  Congregation 


This  ^ngregation  has  many  affinities  with  the  Holy  Office  in  its  modern 
yersiomYlt^as  the  same  Head,  namely  the  Pope,  and  the  same  duty  of  com¬ 
plete  secrecy  for  the  cardinals  andotn^Semployed  in  it.  Founded  in  1588  and 
reorg^meTaTt^T^^SihCnlihis  centui^ 

S^Besides  preparing  the  consistories,  its  main  task  is  the  nomination  of  bishops 
all  over  the  world^  and  the  creation  anT^lnQamJSLfimi^^ 
inces  coumth^o?  the  Catholic  Church).  It  is  a  kind  of  Personnel  Depart- 
mentyrom  it  emanate  all  the  disciplinary  measures  that  the  Catholic  Church 
deems  ne?!essary  to  control  its  clergy  in  all  countrie^For  instancefSi^  punish¬ 
ment  of  priests  for  transgressing  their  duties  or  for  associating  themSves  with 
institutions  or  persons  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church,  or  political  parties  of 
3*Aich  the  Catholic  Church  disapproval  In  dealing  with  the  policy  of  the 
Vatican  in  the  various  countries  we  shall  come  across  many  such  examples.  At 
this  stage  suffice  it  to  quote  the  case  of  the  Vatican  prohibition  {non  ex-- 
pedire)  passed  in  1929  against  all  those  American  priests  who  wanted  to  join 
or^ha^joined  the  Rotary 

predommantlliffiie^  Freeinas(ms^^*'‘pa[IH5am°°*‘™^^^^^ 

"This  Con^^SonTmigEtbe  like^^  Ecclesiastical  “Scotland  Yard.” 
9.  Congregation  of  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs 


As  we  already  have  had  occasion  to  see,  when  dealing  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  this  Congregation  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Vatican.  Certainly 
it  is  the  most  important  in  the  Vatican  as  a  jpolitical  centre.  It  is  the  depart- 
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ment  by  which  the  policy  of  the  Vatican  is  conceived,  examined,  and  carried 
out,  and  was  created  by  Pius  IV,  in  1793,  with  the  primary  purpose  of  regulat¬ 
ing  ecjclesiaslmal  affairs  mT?ancerTa^r7in  1814,  Pius  VII  assigned  to  it  the 
right  to  examine  and  judge  all  affairs  subSttedtr*tEr"HoIySee. 

This  Congregation  deals  with  all  the  Vatican’s  problems  of  an  ecclesiastical 
and,  above  all,  political  nature,  examines  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
Vatican  with  other  SmtesTp^tical . parties,  etc.,  and  negotiates  those  very  im¬ 

portant  regions  and  polfficaltfSLtiespec^^  to  Vatican  diplomacy — ^the 
Concorda^JIts  prefecTiTTKT^afSi^u^cretary  of  State. 

10.  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office 

{once  more  popularly  known  as  the  Inquisition) 

The  Inquisition  is  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  charged  with  the  “discovery, 
pimishment,  and  prevention  of  heresy.”  It  was  first  instituted  in  Southern* 
France  by  Pope  Gregory  IX,  in  1229,  and  was  based  on  the  principle  that 
^”imFTES*ngnSv^EoSe'lSnnn^^  be  upheld  and  promoted  in  the  interests 
of  secular  no  less  than  ecclesiastical  justice.  Error  has  no  right  and  must  be 
abandoned  or  uprooted”  {Catholic  Encyclopcedia) , 

The  Inquisition  was  created  originally  with  the  purpose  of  working  the  com¬ 
plete  annihilation  of  the  Albi^ensians,  and  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  ofJ 
^lilar massacres  oTheredcsteo'u^^  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  rightly  feared' 
tmoughoutThristendonilKr  Its  iCToc^  of  heresy — 

namely,|all  who  doubted  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church,  those  who  dared 
to  question  its  authority  or  truth,  or  those  who  dared  to  rebel  against  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Pope.J  ^ 

The  institution  reached  perfection  with  the  Spanish  Inquisition  set  up  by 
King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  in  1478,  with  the  authority  of  Pone  Sixtus 
IV.  Itsohject  was  to  p]^cee3*agSnst  lapseJTconverts  from  Judaism  (Maranos), 
crypto- Jews,  and  other  apostates.  It  was  extended  to  the  Christian  Moors 
(Moriscos)  who  were  in  danger  of  apostasy.  It  established  itself  in  Spanish 
America,  and  from  about  1550  until  the  ^venteenth  century  it  kept  Spain  clear^ 
of  Protestantism. 

The  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  was  erected  in  1542  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  and  supersession  of  the  Universal  RomanTnquStion,  and  ^ince  1917 
it  has  taken  over  the  work  of  the  suppressed  Congregation  of  the  Index.  Its 
business  is  the  protection  of  faith  and  morals,  the  judging  of  heresy,  dogmatic 
teachii^  (e.g.  against  indulgences  or  to  stresslmpedSenl?To*^arna^ 
UatEoncs  with  non-Catholics),  the  examination  and  prohibition  of  books  dan- 
gerous  to  the  faith  or  otherwisepernicious.  Uhep^?S^^  Congregation 

^iTtEelPopeMm^^  person  when  decisions  of  importance  are^ 

announced. 

The  Supreme  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Oj05ce,  according  to  the 
canonist,  was  the  highest  authority  in  the  Roman  Curia,  and  had  the  unique 
privilege  of  making  doctrinal  decisions  on  matters  related  to  dogma  and  morals. 
Very  often  the  Pope  took  judicial  responsibility  for  its  decisions,  imposing  his 
own  authority  on  the  actions  of  the  Congregation. 

Has  the  Catholic  Church  discarded  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Holy 
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Office?  We  wish  we  could  answer  in  the  affirmative,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 
It  still  holds  the  theory  that  “truth  has  rights,  whose  demands  must  he  upheld 
and  promoted  in  the  interests  of  secular  no  less  than  ecclesiastical  justice,”  and 
by  truth  the  CathoIic"^Lurch^’^^  its ' own  truth,  for  “outside  the  Catholic 
'SmchTtECTeTTnor^STc^motTe^anyTru^^ 

theory  the  Catholic  Church  maintains  the  same  spirijLas  the  Holy  Office 
of  former  times.  In  practice  it  car5oF*3Q*wTi^^  not  so  much  because 

it  has  changed,  ^uT^becauseTETlv^^  changed  and  will  not 

allow  her  to  act  as  in  the  past. 

disc^ded  its  claims  as  embodied  in  the 
Holy  Office  is  proved  by  the  fact  that|^en  in  this  our  twentieth  century  it  stilly 
attempts  to  make  such  claims  felt  wherever  it  ca^Of  course,  that  is  possible 
^ly  where  the  modern  State  has  submitted  entirSiy  to  the  Catholic  ChuMl^ 
But  there  the  Catholic  Church  has  come  into  the  open  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Inquisition,  even  if  in  a  mild  form.  That  spirit  has,  in  fact,  shown  itself  in  the 
two  model  Catholic  States:  ^gj^gtr’sJortugal^and,  above  all.  Franco’s  S^ain, 
where  people  were  sent  Jp ^jaij  for  the  crimpi^Jlff^A^ 

hj^S‘l)5r‘'SSi3a^7* where  Protestantism  was  systematicaHy  perg^cuted,  in 
many  cases^^testant  pastors  being  sent  to  prison  and  even  shot  (see  the 
Catholic  paper,  The  Universe,  of  January  1945). 

Another  typical  instance  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  Holy  Office  is  still  moved 
occurred  after  the  First  World  War,  when  it  published  (in  1920)  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  all  Italian  bishops,  asking  them  “to  watch  an  organization  which 
instils  indifference  and  apostasy  to  the  Catholic  Religion.” 

"LThis  referred  to  the  Young  Men’s^  Christian  Association^^  which,  during  and 
aftor^ie  war,  had  tried  to  help  the  morale^  TKTSBanpeople  by  numerous 
philanthropic  activities  throughout  the  country.  The  Vatican,  after  having  on 
many  occasions  discouraged  it,  stated  that  the  organization  was  but  a  centre 
for  Italian  and  American  Protestantism,  and  a  menace  to  Catholicism,  whilst 
in  reality  all  that  the  Y.M.C.A.  did  was  to  sell  cigarettes  and  chocolate  and 
arrange  theatricals,  lectures,  etc.  for  soldiers!^ 

Many  people,  especially  in  America,  could  not  believe  that  the  Vatican  was 
against  this  organization  until,  in  February  1921,  the  Secretary  of  State  (who 


was  also  Head  of  the  Holy  Office)  made  public  a  letter  forbidding  any  Catholic 
b^in  touch  with  the  Y^MU].A...^TEeTfeSfSri5Sam7***Th^^ 

Reverend  Cardinals,  who  are,  like  the  writer  whose  name  is  subjoined,  in(|uisi- . 
tors-general  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  desire  that  the  Ordinaries  should 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  certain  new  non-Catholic  associa- 
jti^s,  by  the  aid  of  their  members  of  every  accustomed 

^’^^d  for  some  time  to  lay  snares  for  the  Faithful,  especially  the  young  folk. 

“They  provide  in  abundance  facilities  of  every  kind,  but  in  point  of  fact 
corrupt  the  integrity  of  the  Catholic  Faith  and  snatch  away  children  from  the 
Church  their  Mother. 


“On  the  pretence  of  bringing  light  to  young  folk,  they  turn  them  away  from 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  established  by  God,  and  incite  them  to  seek  sever¬ 
ance  from  their  own  conscience  and  within  the  narrow  circuit  of  human  reason 
the  light  which  should  guide  them.  .  .  . 
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“Among  these  societies  ...  it  will  suffice  to  mention  that  which  disposes 
of  most  considerable  means:  we  mean  the  society  called  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association. 

“All  of  you  who  have  received  from  Heaven  the  special  mandate  to  govern 
the  flock  of  the  Master  are  implored  by  this  Congregation  to  employ  all  your 
zeal  in  preserving  your  young  folk  from  the  contagion  of  every  society  of  this 

""^ut  the  imprudent  on  their  guard  and  strengthen  the  souls  of  those  whose 
Faith  is  vacillating.  .  .  .  The  Sacred  Congregation  asks  that  in  each  region  an 
official  act  of  the  Hierarchy  declare  duly  forbidden  all  the  daily  organs,  periodi¬ 
cals,  and  other  publications  of  these  societies  of  which  the  pernicious  character 
is  manifest,  with  a  view  of  sowing  in  the  souls  of  Catholics  the  errors  of  ra¬ 
tionalism  and  religious  indifferentism.  .  .  (November  5,  1920,  R.  Cardinal 
Merry  Del  Val,  Secretary) . 

This  prohibition  was  still  being  enforced  on  all  good  Catholics  during  the 
Second  World  War,  and  the  Vatican  has  done  its  best  to  discourage  Catholic 
soldiers  and  civilians  from  having  anything  to  do  with  that  particular  society 
or  any  other  of  its  kind.  Such  a  typical  action  of  this  Congregation,  in  the 
twentieth  century,  needs  no  comment.  It  only  proves  the  accuracy  of  our  con¬ 
tention  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  not  changed  the  spirit  which  made  it  set 
up  Jthe  Inquisition  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  only  our  times  prevent  it  from 
using  more* 'drastic  measures  to  enforce  itswrlTonmo^CTn  society. 

no  longer  having  much  scope  for  exerting  its  spirit  in  the 
modern  world,  was  recently  amalgamated  with  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
with  which  we  shall  deal  presently. 

Tribunals 

1.  The  Sacred  Roman  Rota 

The  Roman  Rota  is  the  tribunal  by  which  all  cases  relating  to  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  and  requiring  judicial  procedure  with  trial,  civil  as  well  as  criminal, 
are  attended  to  in  the  Roman  Curia.  The  Roman  Rota  is  also  known  to  millions 
as  the  Tribunal  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  occasionally  annuls  marriages. 
It  has  dealt  with  famous  historical  names,  and  its  decisions  have  had  far- 
reaching  religious,  social,  and  political  consequences.  Suffice  it  to  mention  such 
names  as  those  of  Henry  VIII,  the  Borgias,  and  Napoleon. 

A  Catholic  must  be  married  before  a  priest  or  his  delegate  and  two  more 
witnesses,  otherwise  the  marriage  is  clandestine  and  null.  In  other  words, 
according  to  the  Catholic  Church  it  has  never  taken  place,  even  if  it  has 
brought  several  children. 

The  procedure  that  must  be  followed  by  a  Catholic  seeking  to  annul  his 
marriage  is  as  follows:  The  case  is  heard  at  the  diocesan  court.  An  official, 
the  “defensor  vinculi,”  sustains  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  The  bishop  can 
declare  the  nullity,  according  to  the  Canon  Law,  if  there  is  proof  that  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  mamal^F'l^^a^^  ™ 

b^und  by  the  vows  of  chastity,  or  had  another  husband  (or  spouse)living,  or 
thS‘*tEe*'cm^^  related  that  marriage  was  prohibited.  If  the 
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“defensor,”  or  the  parties  seeking  annulment  of  their  marriage,  are  dissatisfied, 
they  can  appeal  to  the  Roman  Rota. 

The  cases  brought  before  the  Rota,  however,  are  very  few,  and  those  that 
are  successful  still  fewer.  During  the  decade  1920-30  the  350,000,000  Catholics 
look  to  the  Rota  only  442  cases,  of  which  95  were  appeals  against  previous 
decisions  of  the  same  body.  Of  the  347  new  cases,  175  were  successful  and  172 
unsuccessful.  In  1945,  of  80  applications  for  decrees  of  nullity  of  marriage 
considered,  35  were  granted. 

2.  The  Apostolic  Segnatura 

This  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Tribunal  dates  from 
the  fifteenth  century  and  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  prelates 
charged  with  examiimg  all  sorts  of  petitions  had  to  submit  their  replies  for 
Pontifical  signature. {Af^r  the  abolition  of  the  temporal  Power  of  the  Catholic 
Church  it  was  closeoTBut  Pius  X  reinstated  i^^and,  in  its  modern  form,  its 
special  task  is  to  deal  with  matrimonial  affair^  This  Supreme  Court  is  com¬ 
posed  of  six  cardinals. 

3.  The  Sacred  Penitentiara  (and  the  granting  of  Indulgences) 

The  necessity  for  creating  an  authority  which  would  deal  with  the  demands 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  absolution  from  certain  crimes  became 
more  and  more  pressing,  and  so  the  Sacred  Penitentiary  was  formed.  It  dates 
from  1130,  whenfPope  Innocent  II  reserved  for  himself  “absolution  for  crimes 
of**"p^cuLssion  against  clSg^'*"wELm:ever  they  are  committed.”  To-day  this 
Tribunal  is  headed  by  a  cardinal  who  has  a  life  appointment,  and  jme  of  whose 
tasks  is  that  of  giving  absolution  to  the  Pope  on  his  death-becO 

One  of  the  Tribunal’s  most  curious  functions  is  that  dealing  with  confessions 
and  the  granting  of  indulgences. 

ItispractiseTnito  churches — namely  St.  Peter,  St.  John  Lateran,  and 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Each  of  these  three  churches  has  a  confessional,  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  very  long  rod. 

“The  priests  who  occupy  these  confessionals  are  part  of  the  Tribunal  of 
the  Penitentiary.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  ‘penitentiaries*  properly  called,  who 
visit  the  three  basilicas  and  who,  on  finding  the  kneeling  pilgrim  in  a  state 
of  grace,  reach  out  the  long  rod  from  the  confessional  as  a  sign  of  clemency, 
touch  the  kneeler’s  head,  raise  him,  and  grant  him  an  indulgence”  (see  The 
Vatican,  Seldes). 

What  is  an  indulgence?  “The  remission  before  God  of  the  punishment  due 
to  those  sins  of  which  the  guilt  has  been  forgiven,  either  in  the  sacrament  of 
Penance  or  because  of  an  act  of  perfect  contrition,  granted  by  the  competent 
ecclesiastical  authority,  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  the 
living  by  way  of  absolution,  to  the  dead  by  way  of  suffrage”  (Catholic 
Encyclopcedia) . 

Indulgences  are  either  plenary  or  partial.  Partial  indulgence  remits  a  part 
of  the  punishment  due  for  sin,  at  any  given  moment;  the  proportion  being 
expressed  in  terms  of  time  (e.g.  thirty  days,  seven  years,  etc.).  Indulgences 
attached  to  prayers  are  lost  by  any  addition,  omission,  or  alteration.  It  is 
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absolutely  essential  to  the  gaining  of  an  indulgence,  however  small,  that  the 
stoer  should  be  in  a  state  of  grace. 

is  easy  to  imagine  the  hold  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  thus  able  to 
exSrcise  on  the  individual  Catholic  by  this  system  of  granting  a  kind  of  spir¬ 
itual  insurance  policy  for  the  next  lifOWe,  here,  have  not  the  right  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  system  of  indulgences  from  ^religious  or  theological  point  of  view, 
butpraw  attention  to  their  existence  to  show  what  a  very  powerful  weapon 
they  are  in  enabling  the  Catholic  Church  to  exercise  authority  over  its  mem¬ 
bers.  This  spiritual  pressure  is  even  stronger  when  one  considers  that,  in 
addition  to  the  various  indulgences  acquired  merely  through  prayer  and  other 
acts  of  devotion,  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church  can  also  grant  indul¬ 
gences  according  to  their  judgment.  Thus  bishops,  cardinals,  and  Popes  can 
grant  them  to  the  FaithfuLJ 

Of  course,  the  Pope  Is  me  Supreme  giver.  To  the  Pope  alone,  “by  divine 
Authority,  is  committed  the  dispensation  of  the  whole  treasury  of  the  Catholic 
Church.”  Inferior  authorities  in  the  Catholic  Church  can  grant  only  those 
indulgences  specified  in  Canon  Law;  cardinals  may  grant  200  days,  archbishops 
100  days,  bishops  50  days.  No  one  may  apply  indulgences  to  other  living 
persons,  but  all  Papal  indulgences  may  be  applied  to^the  souls  ipy  l^ui^tory, 
unless  otherwise  stated. 

Apostolic  indulgences  can  be  plenary  or  partial  wh^  blessed  by  the  Pope 
personally  or  by  his  delegates.  The  indulgence  can  be  gained  only  by  the  first 
person  to  whom  the  blessed  object  is  given,  and  depends  upon  the  saying  of 
certain  prayers. 

Through  this  spiritual  instrument,  not  only  does  the  Catholic  Church,  as 
such,  gain  great  authority  over  the  Faithful,  but  it  is  able,  by  claiming  to 
relie]^  punishment  in  the  next  world,  to  exert  great  pressure  upontherSfigTSI^ 
and  irmSTstandards  of  itsImemBeS,  while  at  the  same  time  enhancing  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope. 


SPIRITUAL  TOTALITARIAN¬ 
ISM  OF  THE  VATICAN 


hen  dealing  with  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Office  we  said  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  not 
changed  in  spirit  its  claim  to  “uphold  o^  the 
truth,”  which  created  the  Inquisition. 
have  changed,  and  wiA  them  the  m^ods  o| 
the  Catholic  Church.  Yet  the  spirit  wimwSd^  it 
IS  to-day  impregnated  has  remained  unchanged 
throughout  the  centuries,  and  although  it  has  been  rendered  power¬ 
less  bymodern  society,  it  is  stilTwhat  it  was  in  thepaST^TCe  Index, 
^wlifchissOT*"ma3^^  function  in  our  present  age,  is  the  best 
proof  of  thi^ 

The  task  of  Propaganda  Fide  is  to  spread  the  Catholic  faith  from 
the  viewpoint  that,  as  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  only  true  religion, 
all  other  religions  are  wrong  and  should  disappear.  That  the  greater 
portion  of  mankind,  consisting  of  Protestants,  Moslems,  Buddhists, 
Hindus,  Jews,  and  pagans,  cannot  be  saved  except  by  embracing 
Catholicism.  Hence  it  ensues  that  the  field  of  Propaganda  Fide  is 
literally  the  whole  world, role  being  to  convert  all  mankind  to 
Catholicism!^ 

The  totalitarian  State  reasons  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Fascist 
Italy,  Nazi  Germany,  and  Soviet  Russia  each  set  up  an  all-embracing 
Ministry  of  Propaganda  whose  task  in  the  political  field,  and  in 
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dealing  with  national,  racial,  or  merely  ideological  matters,  was  pre¬ 
cisely  that  aimed  at  in  the  religious  field  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

Both  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  totalitarian  States  assumed  the 
right  to  prevent,  according  to  their  judgment,  the  acceptance  of 
ideas  by  their  people.  They  also  assumed  the  right  forcibly  to  convert 
aTmSy^peopIeasj^sib^^  to  their  own  particular  brand  of  religion 
or  ideology. 

^his  close  resemblance  between  the  dictatorships  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  mere  coincidence.  Both  are 
animated  by  the  same  spirit,  moved  by  the  same  aims,  and  each 
in  its  own  sphere  aspires  to  the  same  goals.  It  was  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  spiritual  Totalitarianism  od  the  Calholic  jChurcl^hould 
afiy itself jvdmtEe*^^^  Totalitarianism  of  Fascism  and  Nazism,^ 
even  if  at  times,  owing  to  their  very  nature  and  aims,  they  were 
bound  to  clashri 

Througfme  Index  and  Propaganda  Fide  the  Catholic  Church 
can  exert  tremendous  influence  in  the  religious  field  throughout  the 
world,  and  thus  affect  ethical,  cultural,  social,  and  often  political 
issues.  Let  us,  therefore,  examine  these  departments,  even  if  briefly. 

What  is  the  Index? 

It  is  a  list  of  books  which  Catholics  must  not  read.  That  sounds 
very  simple.  But  can  the  enormous  consequences  of  such  words 
escape  any  thinking  person? 


The  Irish  priest,  Dr.  Timothy JEIurley,  says:  “AH  books  adver^ 
to  the  Catholic  Chur(jrarelor^^  by  Roman  CaEoli^, 

miHSrpaino^  or  even  excommunication.” 

Pope  Pius  IV  declared  it  a  mortal  sin  to  read  a  condemned  book. 
The  Laws  of  the  Index  are  binding  for  all  Catholics, |w^  the 
sole  exception  of  cardinals,  bishops,  and  other  dignitaries  whose 
rank  is  not  below  that  of  bishp;^ 

The  Canon  Laws  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Catholics  as  to 
what  kind  of  books  they  should  not  read.  There  are  eleven  cate¬ 
gories  : — 


1.  All  books  whicli  propound  or  defend  heresy  or  schism,  or  which  of  set 
purpose  attack  religion  or  morality,  or  endeavor  to  destroy  the  foundations 
of  religion  or  morality. 

2.  Books  which  impugn  or  ridicule  Catholic  dogma  or  Catholic  worship,  the 
Hierarchj^,  the  clerical  or  re!igioiS'*stat'e^r^^c]^^ryu^^^mi^ 
astical  discij^SneT^'wEISbaSST'STorsreiectedB^  ApostoEc^SeeT"*^^ 
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3.  Books  -which  declare  duelling,  suicide,  and  divorce  lawful,  or  which  repre¬ 
sent  Freemasonry  and  similar  organizations^’asSSET^^^  not  dangerous  to 
the  Church  and  to  civil  society. 

4.  Books  which  teach  or  recommend  superstition,  fortune-telling,  sorcery, 
spiritism,  or  other  like  practices  (e.g.  Christian  Scieucp). 

5.  Books  which  professedly  treat  of,  narrate,  or  teach  lewdness  and  obscenity. 

6.  Editions  of  the  liturgical  books  of  the  Church  which  do  not  agree  in  all 
details  with  the  authentic  editions. 

7.  Books  and  booklets  which  publish  new  apparitions,  revelations,  visions, 
prophecies,  miracles,  etc.,  concerning  which  the  canonical  regulations  have  not 
been,  observed. 

All  editions  of  the  Bible  or  parts  of  it,  as  well  as  all  Biblical  commentaries 
in  any  language,  which  do  not  show  the  approbation  of  the  bishop  or  some 
higher  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Translations  which  retain  the  objectionable  character  of  the  forbidden 
original. 

10.  Pictures  of  Our  Lord,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  angels  and  saints  and 
other  servants  of  God,  which  deviate  from  the  customs  and  the  direction  of 
the  Church. 

11.  The  term  “books”  includes  also  newspapers  and  periodicals  which  come 
under  the  foregoing  classes;  not,  indeed,  if  they  publish  one  or  the  other 
article  contrary  to  faith  and  morals,  but  if  their  chief  tendency  and  purpose 
is  to  impugn  Catholic  doctrine  or  defend  un-Catholic  teachings  and  practices. 


It  is  easily  seen  from  this  list  that  the  Vatican  does  not  leave 
the  Catholic  a  very  great  field  in  which  he  can  read  a  book  with 
safety. 

The  procedure  of  indexing  books  is  simple.  It  is  often  begun  by 
some  bishop  who  wishes  a  particular  book  to  be  banished  from  his 
diocese.  Sometimes  the  complaint  goes  direct  to  the  Supreme  Sacred 
Congregation;  sometimes  the  Congregation  itself  takes  the  initiative. 
The  Congregation  charges  one  of  its  readers  with  the  task  of  reading 
the  work  carefully  and  noting  the  “wrong”  passages.  The  book  is 
then  sent  to  other  readj^s,  who  give  their  views  on  it.  The  votes 
of  the  consultors  (as  the  readers  are  called)  are  made  known  to 
the  cardinals,  who  in  turn  discuss  the  book  and  finally  pronounce 


sentence.  The  cardinalg^ugaially  n^i^r  from  seven  to  ten,  whereas 
the  consultors  number  about  thirty. 


tiere  are  tour  possible  verd 


Damnetur  (condemned) ; 

Dimittatur  (dismissed) ; 

Donee  Corrigatur  (prohibited  until  corrected) ; 
Res  Dilata  (case  postponed). 
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Authors  or  publishers  are  not  informed  before  publication,  with 
the  exception  of  Catholic  authors,  who  are  given  a  chance  either  to 
withdraw  the  book  from  circulation  or  to  make  public  submission 
to  the  sentence  of  the  Holy  Office.  author  is  not  permitted  to 
defend  his  book. I 

Once  a  book  has  been  condemned,  its  name  is  published  in  the 
official  part  of  the  Osservatore  Romano^  the  Vatican  paper,  then 
in  the  Acta  Apostolicae  Sedis^  and  finally  reprinted  by  religious 
omans  throughout  the  world. 

\What  books  come  under  examination  is  never  known,  as  the  secrets 
of  the  Holy  Office  are  rigidly  guarded.  Employees,  consultors,  and 
even  cardinals  or  members  of  the  Supreme  Sacred  Congregations, 
must  never  disclose  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  meetings^ 

Once  a  book  has  been  prohibited,  no  Catholic,  under  penalty  of 
mortal  sin,  namely  of  risking  eternal  damnation,  can  read  or  touch 
the  book.  For  instance,  if  a  prohibited  publication  is  bound  with 
others,  the  whole  volume  is  automatically  forbidden.  Even  Bibles 
published  by  Bible  Societies  are  forbidden.  Witness  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Timothy  Hurley:  “All  translations  made  in  vernacular  languages 
by  non-Catholics,  and  especially  those  made  by  Bible  Societies,  are 
strictly  forbidden.” 

Mb  make  sure  that  all  Catholics  comply  with  the  strict  laws  of 
theTndex,  the  Catholic  Church  never  tires  of  impressing  upon  the 
Faithful,  through  its  Press  and  the  clergy,  that  they  must  obey  the 
rules  of  the  Church,  and  it  appoints  a  Church  dignitary  (who  is 
usu^^ ^ Jesuit)  in  almost  all  Catholic  countries  and  countries 
where  there  areTarge  Catholic  minorities  to  direct  the  reading  of  the 
Faithful.  It  appoints  an  Executive  of  the  Index  in  various  Catholic 
countries,  such  as  the  Abbe  Bethleem  in  Franc^ 

Through  these  Executives,  and  through  the  Hierarchy  and  the 
Catholic  Press,  the  Catholic  Church  prevents  the  publication  of 
some  books,  tries  to  suppress  oBiers,  an37  above  all,  organizes  Cath- 
boycott  the  books  and  ruin  their  sales.  And  this  applies  not 
only  to^ooks,  but  alsoto^^apmTTISSio^  organizations,  and 

individuals  become  agents  bamus  campaign  of  boycotting  with  a 
zealous  perniciousness  that  would  not  be  believed  if  it  did  not  happen 
so  often. 

This  goes  on  wherever  there  are  Catholics.  And,  in  the  eyes  of 
any  good  Catholic,  it  is  not  only  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  Catholic 
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Church.  Why?  We  quote  the  French  Executive  of  the  Index,  the 
Abbe  Bethleem: — 

The  Catholic  Church  [he  declares],  in  virtue  of  the  powers  which  it  has 
from  its  divine  founder,  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  condemn  error  and 
wickedness  wherever  it  finds  them;  it  has  also  by  natural  consequence  the 
right  to  condemn  books  opposed  to  the  Faith  or  to  Christian  morals  or  which 
without  being  wicked  are  dangerous  from  this  double  point  of  view.  There  are 
first  of  all  those  books  prohibited  under  penalty  of  excommunication  reserved 
to  the  Pope  .  .  . 

After  explaining  why  the  Church  has  condenmed  the  works  of 
Renan,  Zola,  etc.,  the  Abbe  asserts  (an  assertion  fully  endorsed 
by  the  Catholic  Church  itself)  that  “the  Congregation  of  the  Index 
can  only  condemn  a  nominal  number  of  condemnable  books;  for 
the  others,  it  condemns  them  by  virtue  of  a  general  law.” 

The  Index  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  section  consists 
of  heresiarchs,  -all  of  whose  books — past,  present,  and  future — are 
condemned;  the  second  section  is  composed  of  writers  tending  to 
heresy,  magic,  immorality,  etc.;  the  third,  writers  whose  doctrines 
are  unwholesome.  A  few  of  the  names  in  the  first  category  are: 
Luther,  Melanohthon,  Rabelais,  Erasmus.  In  the  second:  Merlin’s 
Book  of  Obscure  Visions,  the  Fables  of  Tolgier  the  Dane  and  Arthur 
of  Britain,  the  Legend  of  King  Arthur,  etc. 

The  1930  edition  of  the  Index  contains  between  7,000  and  8,000 
names.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  seriousness  of  this  prohibition, 
we  mention  only  a  few  of  the  names  listed,  so  that^e  reader  may 
draw  his  own  conclusions  of  how  harmful  or  howTbeneficial  the 
Index  has  been  throughout  the  ages  to  the  enlightenment  of  mankind. 
An  anonymous  author  once  wrote:  “Satire  pretends  that  all  The 
best  hooks  may  be  found  by  consulting  the  Roman  Index.” 

Dante’s  De  Monarchia  (permitted  only  last  century  by  Leo  XIII). 

All  the  works  of  Leibnitz. 

Grotius’  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Religio  Medid,  by  Thomas  Browne. 

An  American  Tragedy,  Jurgen,  and  Mile,  de  Maupin. 

All  the  works  of  Gabriel  D’Annunzio. 

Defoe. 

Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost. 
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Descartes. 

Auguste  Comte,  his  Caurs  De  Philosophie  Positive. 

"'All  the  works  of  Dumas,  Pater  and  Filius. 

Gustave  Flaubert  and  Anatole  France 

Gibbon’s  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Heine  and  Kant. 

La  Fontaine,  by  Lamartine. 

Andrew  Lang,  his  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion. 

John  Locke’s  An  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding  And  the  Reason- 
bleness  of  Christianity  as  Delivered  in  the  Scriptures, 

John  Stuart  Mill’s  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  On  Libeny. 

^11  the  works  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

Pascal. 

Thirty-eight  of  Voltaire’s  works. 

Paine’s  The  Rights  of  Man. 

Rousseau’s  Social  Contract,  Lettres  Ecrites  de  la  Montague,  Julie,  ou  la 
Nouvelle  Heloise,  etc. 

Renan,  including  his  Vie  de  Jesus. 

George  Sand,  Henry  Stendahl,  Eiigene  Sue,  Thomas  "White,  Emile  Zola, 
Spinoza,  Swedenborg,  BernSsT^de  Mandeville,  Taine,  Malebranche,  iBergson, 
Lord  Acton,  Bossuet,  Bacoa,  Hobbes,  Samuel  Richaxdgon,  Doellinger,  Addison, 
Goldsmith,  Victor  Hugo,  etc. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  movement  to  put  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica  on  the  Ind[ex.^hjs  noteworthy  for  English  and  American 
readers  that  up  to  the  present  there  are  more  than  5,000  books  in 
English  which  are  either  entirely  condemned  or  forbidden  until 
corrected^ 

The  German  Index  authority,  Ehlgeis,  defending  the  Index 
states : — 


With  the  misuse  of  the  printing  press  for  the  distribution  of  pernicious 
writing,  the  regulations  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  protection  of  the 
Faithful  enters  of  necessity  upon  a  new  period.  It  is  certainly  the  case  that 
the  evil  influence  of  a  badly  conducted  printing  press  constitutes  to-day  the 
greatest  danger  to  society.  The  new  flood  is  drawn  from  three  main  sources. 
Theism  and  unbelief  arise  from  the  regions  of  natural  science,  of  philosophy, 
and  of  Protestant  theology.  Theism  is  the  assured  result  of  what  is  called 
“scientific  liberty.”  Anarchism  and  nihilism,  religious  as  well  as  political,  may 
be  described  as  the  second  source  from  which  pours  out  a  countless  stream  of 
Socialistic  writings.  In  substance  this  is  nothing  other  than  a  popularized 
philosophy  of  liberalism. 

Hilgers  goes  on  to  say  that  the  third  source  is  ^‘unwholesome  ro¬ 
mances,”  and  ends  significantly: — 
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If  the  community  is  to  be  protected  from  demoralization,  the  political 
authorities  must  unite  with  the  ecclesiastical  in  securing  for  such  utterances 
some  wise  and  safe  control. 


tSa  not  the  Nazis  repeat  almost  the  same  argument  when  they 
began  to  burn  books  all  over  Germany,  after  the  accession  to  power 
of  Hitler?  And  in  Franco’s  Spain,  were  not  such  precepts  for  many 
years  carried  out  to  the  letter^ 

Surely  one  can  say  that  the  Vatican  to-day  cannot  pretend  to 
uphold  its  claim  to  the  right  of  banishing  books?  But  the  Vatican 
has  not  repudiated  its  peculiar  claims.  On  the  contrary,  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  were  spoken  in  1930  by  a  famous  Secretary  of  State, 
Cardinal  Merry  del  Val: — 


The  evil  press  is  more  perilous  than  the  sword.  St.  Paul  set  the  example  for 
censorship:  he  caused  evil  books  to  be  burned  (Acts  xix,  19).  St.  Peter's 
successors  (6.g.  the  Popes)  have  always  followed  the  example;  nor  could  they 
have  done  otherwise,  for  their  Church,  infallible  mistress  and  sure  guide  of  the 
Faithful,  is  bound  in  conscience  to  keep  the  press  pure.  .  .  , 


And  here  are  even  more  significant  words: — 


Those  who  wish  to  feed  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  people  without  any  safeguards 
are  also  upholders  of  free  thinking,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  absurd 
or  harmful.  .  .  .  Only  those  infected  by  that  moral  pestilence  known  as 
liberalism  can  see  in  a  check  placed  on  unlawful  power  and  profligacy  a 
wound  inflicted  on  freedom. 


The  Catholic  Church’s  contention  in  defending  the  Index  is  that 
it  makes  of  it  a  weapon  with  which  to  defend  truth.  But  truth  might 
have  more  than  one  meaning.  Not  so  to  Catholics: — 

Truth  is  one  and  absolute;  the  Catholic  Church  and  she  only  has  all  the 
truth  of  religion.  All  religions  whatsoever  have  varying  amounts  of  truth  in 
them,  but  the  Catholic  Church  alone  has  all  {Catholic  Encyclopcedia) . 

That  such  a  claim  should  sound  absurd  to  any  fair-minded  indi¬ 
vidual  is  evident.  It  would  be  unacceptable  even  if  it  were  restricted 
to  the  religious  sphere.  But  it  is  not;  j^r  the  Catholic  Church,  in¬ 
directly  and  often  directly,  tries  to  impose  its  assertions  on  fields 
other  than  the  religiousJfW e  give  one  famous  and  typical  instance, 
the  case  of  Galileo.T^  years  the  scientific  theory  that  the  earth 
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moved  upon  its  axis  and  around  the  sun  had  stirred  the  world.  The 
most  powerful  and  bitter  opponent  to  this  discovery  was  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  intimated  that  there  was  no  truth  whatsoever  in  such  an 
assertion,  and  finally,  in  March  1616,  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
under  direct  and  personal  instruction  of  the  Pope  himself,  decreed 
the  doctrine  of  the  double  motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis 
aEoSTEe^sunTalse*^  the  Scriptures. 

*T^otwithstand^^  conHSnnaHdn, Galileo  published  his  Dia- 

logo  in  1632,  The  following  year  it  was  Indexed  with  a  condemna¬ 
tion. 

Galileo  had  to  recant  his  doctrine  on  his  knees,  saying  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  false.  The  Catholic  Church, 
however,  was  not  content  with  this.  It  promulgated  a  solemn  formula 
of  condemnation  of  all  books — (already  written  and  yet  to  be  written 
in  the  centuries  to  come — ^that  propagated  similar  scientific  doctrines. 
These  are  the  actual  words: — 

Libri  omnes  docentes  mobilitatem  terrae  et  immobilitatem  soils  (All  books 
forbidden  which  maintain  that  the  earth  moves  and  the  sun  does  not). 

Thus,  literally  for  centuries,  all  the  scientific  works  dealing  with 
this  subject  and  all  books  on  astronomy  by  such  scientific  giants  as 
C^ernicus,  Kegler,  Galileo — 'to  mention  only  a  few  were  entirely 
forbidden,  under  pain  of  damnation  for  all  eternity  in  the  next 
world  and  of  fines  and  imprisonment  in  this.  It  was  only  as  late  as 
1822  that  the  Catholic  Church  permitted  Catholics  to  read  books  on 
^Itronbmy,  the  motion  of  the  earth,  etc. 

We  have  dealt  at  some  length  on  the  spirit  which  inspired  the 
Index  and  have  taken  Galileo’s  case  as  an  instance,  not  in  order  to 
disparage  the  Catholic  Church,  but  to  show  its  particular  claims, 
interpretations,  and  interv'entions  in  religious  and  other  fields 
which  so  closely  affect  mankind  in  its  striving  towards  spiritual 
and  physical  progress.  The  Catholic  Church  has  not  yet  discarded 
that  spirit  and  its  extraordinary  claims.  On  the  contrary,  it  upholds 
them  more  than  ever.  Its  persistent  condemnationoOIvor^^ 
^p^ies7"co-S3uca^  and  the  social  systems  with  which  man  is 
experimenting — fibrst  Secularism,  then  Liberalism  and  Modernism, 
and  now  democracy,  Socialism,  Communism — ^shows  that  it  does 
not  intend  to  adapt  itself  to  the  times.  As  it  is  continuously  inter- 
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veiling  in  fielcis  other  than  the  religious,  it  should  not  blame  those 
who  do  not  share  its  views  for  criticizing  and  trying  to  fight  its 
claims,^Iodern  society  has  the  right  to  assert  its  own  claims,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  religious  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  or  of  any  other 
Churclp 

Will  the  Catholic  Church  one  day  regret  the  reactionary  spirit  it 
has  shown  towards  the  moral,  social,  political,  and  economic  ideas 
and  systems  with  which  mankind  tries  to  build  a  happier  world? 
Will  future  generations,  looking  back  to  our  times  and  seeing  the 
Catholic  Churches  fanatical  hostility  to  modern  society  and  Socialism, 
accuse  it  as  we  now,  looEhgback  7^  the  times  of  Galileo,  are  able 
to  accuse  it?  Only  the  Catholic  Church  could  tell. 

In  contrast  to  the  reactionary  and — one  may  rightly  use  the  word 
— tyrannical  spirit  which  moves  the  Index  and  the  Holy  Office,  ajn- 
other  characteristic  aspect  of  Catholicism  deserves  attention.  |Wg 
refer  to  the  indefatigable  activities  which  keep  the  Catholic  Church 
in  order,  which  erect  walls  against  any  spirit  other  than  its  own, 
which  spread  far  and  wide  its  own  aim  of  converting  to  its  faith 
the  whole  human  racO 

This  work  is  carri^  out  by  another  Congregation,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  the  Vatican.  It  is  the  oldest,  most  powerful  and  most 
colossal  Ministry  of  Inforination  or  PropligandaTBm  in  existence 
in  comparison  with  which  all  other  propagan3S*“o]^ar^^  — ^in¬ 
cluding  those  of  the  various  totalitarian  countries — seem  child’s  play. 
This  Congregation  is  called  Propaganda  Fide  (for  the  propagation  of 
the  Faith),  and  besides  being  one  of  the  most  important  Congrega¬ 
tions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  also  an  important  department 
of  the  Vatican  State,  which  uses  it  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Congregation  is  ruled  by  a  cardinal,  whose  power  is  so  great 
that  he  is  popularly  called  ‘‘the  Red  Pope.”  It  was  established  in^l;§22 
by  Gregory  XV,  with  the  set  and  open  purpose  of  converting  the 
wholeworW  Its  activities  are  not  confined  to  coun¬ 

tries  professing  non-Christian  religions,  but  are  spread  to  Protestant, 
heretic,  and  schismatic  lands — ^for  example,  the  Balkan  States. 

It  has  divided  the  whole  world  into  numerous  “spiritual  provinces,” 
in  which  it  directs  its  activities.  It  has  jurisdiction  over  hundreds 
of  them  organized  into  districts,  prefectures,  and  vicariates.  The 
Congregation  controls  hundreds  of  colleges,  seminaries,  and  similar 
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organizations  throughout  the  world.  In  Rome  alone  there  are  several, 
the  chief  being  the  Urban  College  for  training  missionaries  of  all 
races,  which  is  attached  to  the  Propaganda  Fide.  Until  not  long  ago 
(1908)  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Canada,  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  other  Protestant  countries  came  under  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Now,  however,  such  countries  have  their  own  national  hier¬ 
archies,  which  depend  directly  on  the  Pope.  || 

Attached  to  this  Congregation  is  the  Association  for  the  Propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Faith,  which  is  a  world- wide  society  of  the  Faithful 
to  further  the  evangelization  of  the  world  by  united  prayer  and  the 
collection  of  alms  for  distribution  to  the  missions.  Its  headquarters 
are  in  Rome,  and  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Congregation  Be 
Propaganda  Fide.  The  motto  of  the  Propaganda  Fide  and  of  the 
whole  Catholic  Church  is  that  “no  land  is  fully  Christian.  Catholics 
must  dream  and  plan  and  act  in  terms  of  the  entire  globe.”  To  carry 
out  this  plan  it  has  a  vast  organization  of  colleges  of  all  nationalities 
in  Christian  lands,  be  they  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Orthodox,  and  in 
pagan  countries  where  it  builds  up  a  formidable  machinery  of  insti¬ 
tutions  of  all  kinds  to  convert  non-Christians  to  Catholicism. 

The  Vatican  has  never  been  more  determined  to  reach  its  world¬ 
wide  goal  than  it  is  to-day.  It  began  to  work  to  that  end  long  ago, 
it  is  true,  but  in  modern  timesj^ Jhas  renewed  its  efforts  and  reorgan¬ 
ized  its  machinery  to  spread  Catholicism  in  the  Westernjas  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  world.  In  Rome  alone  the  following  principal 
national  coUe^es  are  under  the_direct  control  of  the  Vatican,  which 
will  give  some  ideaoTme*^  itsactivities : 

Seminaries  for  Training  of  Clergy  of  Various  Countries 
(With  Year  of  Their  Foundation) 


American . 1859 

Beda  (English) . 1898 

Belgian . 1844 

Bohemian . 1892 

Brazilian .  1929  ^ 

Canadian . 1888 

Czechoslovakian . 1929 

English . 1579 

French . 1853 

German  and  Hungarian  .  .  .  1552 

Irish . 1618 

Yugoslav,  Fourteenth  century  and  .  1901 
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Seminaries  for  Training  of  Clergy  of  Various  Countries — Continued 
(With  Year  of  Their  Foundation) 


Lombard  1854 

PoHsh . ■  .  .  1866 

Portuguese . 1900 

Scotch . 1600 

South- American  (Pro-Latino)  .  .  1858 

Spanish . 1893 


Besides  others  created  in  recent  years  for  training 
Chinese,  Arabs,  Indians,  Negroes,  and  so  on. 


j  In  1917  Eastern  Churches  were  removed  from  its  jurisdiction. 

The  Vatican  devotes  its  particular  attention  to  the  various  orthodox 
or  schismatic  countries,  hoping  to  be  able  to  unite  them  en  bloc  in 
Rome.  For  this  purpose  it  created,  in  1917,  a  special  department  at 
the  Vatican,  as  we  have  already  seen,  detached  from  Propaganda 
Fide.  It  has  now  become  two  departmental  units,  but  their  aim  is  the 
same. 

It  is  the  Catholic  Church’s  policy  to  foster  national  and  racial  rites, 
and  it  has  therefore  created  many  institutionsfortl^^ 

Rome  alone  there  are  the  following  seminaries,  whose  task  is  to 
prepare  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  the  various  Oriental  rites : 


Abyssinian 

.  .  .  .  .  1919 

Armenian 

. 1883 

Greek 

. 1577 

Maronite 

.  .  .  1854  and  1891 

Russian  . 

. 1927 

Ruthenian 

. 1897 

Rumanian 

.  1930' 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  special  colleges  of  numerous  reli¬ 
gious  Orders. 

But  while  striving  to  maintain  and  further  Catholicism  in  Catholic 
and  in  non-Christian  lands,  its  great  task  is  to  bring  pagan  lands 
under  its  authority.  For  centuries  it  has  established  missions  all  over 
the  world.  Its  missionaries  were  at  first  nearly  all  Europeans,  but 
later  included  Americans,  and  its  policy  now  is  to  train  native  clergy. 
In  this  direction  it  has  made  impressive  strides,  especially  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  has  already  created  a  native  hierarchy  in 
several  non-Christian  countries.  In  1925  its  first  colored  bishop, 
namely  Monsignor  Roche  of  India,  was  consecrated  in  a  solemn  Teh- 
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gious  ceremony  in  Rome,  followed,  in  1927,  by  the  first  seven 
Chinese  bishops  and  subsequently  by  Japanese  and  other  races. 

In  more  than  one  country  it  has  become  powerful  very  quickly. 
In  Madagascar,  for  instance,  it  has  enrolled  over  650,000  members, 
which  means  that  already  it  has  authority  over  one-sixth  of  the 
native  population.|2n  China,  in  the  one  year  of  1930,  it  converted  to 
Catholicism  more  than  50,000  Chin^^ 

The  total  figure  of  Catholic  converts  all  over  the  world  is  more 
than  500,000  a  year. 

About  1930,  the  Propaganda  Fide  directed  over  11,000  preachers 
in  missions,  3,000  of  whom  were  native-born;  15,000  friars,  600  of 
whom  were  native-born;  and  30,000  nuns,  of  whom  11,000  were 
native-born.  fSr  this  period  these  missionary  enterprises  were  backed 
by  more  than  30,000,000  dollars.  Since  then  this  figure  has  been 
greatly  incr^SeSTXIrrtihL^^  period  the  Protestant  missionaries 
were  backed  by  over  60,000,000  dollars.)  The  Americas,  headed  by 
the  United  States  of  America,  give  the  largest  sum  of  money.  In 
comparison  with  their  European  colleagues  the  American  mission- 
aries  are  more  popular  with  the  native  populations^^l^^rihu?^ 
more  converts.  They  have  specialized  in  the  Far  East,  especially 
China.  There  has  therefore  been  a  tendency  lately  for  the  Catholic 
Church  to  favor  American  missionary  enterprises  instead  of  the 
Belgian,  French,  and  Germai^ 

Catholic  missionary  activities  have  been  steadily  on  the  increase, 
and  by  1945  they  covered  400  seminaries  (with  a  total  of  16,000 
native  students  preparing  for  the  priesthood) ,  22,000  priests,  9,000 
brothers,  53,000  sisters,  93,000  native  catechists,  33,000  native  bap- 
tizers,  76,000  schools  (with  a  total  of  5,000,000  pupils),  150,000 
children  in  2,000  missionary  orphanages,  77,000  churches  and 
chapels,  1,000  hospitals  (with  75,000  beds),  3,000  dispensaries  an¬ 
nually  attending  to  30,000,000  people,  and  hundreds  of  leprosaria 
and  institutes  for  the  aged. 

Despite  the  war,  the  Sacred  Congregation,  through  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  areas,  had  raised  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic¬ 
tions  dependent  upon  it  to  560.  Seventeen  jurisdictions  of  the  Latin 
Rite  are  dependent  upon  the  Sacred  Congregation  for  the  Oriental 
Church. 

In  missionary  lands  alone  the  Catholic  Church  in  1945  had  more 
than  25,000,000  native  Catholics  under  the  authoTity  of  Rome.  To 
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link  these  scattered  millions  and,  above  all,  to  keep  them  in  close 
touch  with  the  V atican,^e  Pro paganda  Fide  controls  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  and  large  newspapers,  magazines,  leaflets,  etc.,  in 
hundreds  of  languages.}  To  supply  them  with  news  a  special  News 
Agency  has  been  creat^,  whose  task  is  to  gather  and  diffuse  news  of 
missionary  work  throughout  the  world.  It  is  called  the  ‘‘Tides” 
Agency. 

In  1925  the  Pope  organized  the  greatest  Missionary  Exhibition 
ever  held  in  Rome.  It  became  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Vatican  and 
was  given  tremendous  publicity. 

In  February  1926  Pope  Pius  XI,  in  the  Encyclical  Rerum  Ecclesiae, 
traced  the  lines  that  must  be  followed,  set  out  the  vast  world  still  to 
be  conquered-^^for  the  Catholic  Church,  as  we  have  already  said, 
wants  nothing  lesTthan  the  whole  plane^It  is  a  scheme  which  it  is 
determined  to  realize  and  for  which  it  accepts  no  compromise,  having 
no  regard  either  for  other  religions  or  for  other  Christian  denomina¬ 
tions.  To  illustrate  this  attitude  with  a  slight  but  typical  example  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  the  occasion  when|Ae^British  Government  asked 
the  various  denominations  doing  missionary  work  in  Africa  to  con¬ 
fine  their  activities  to  certain  separate  areas,  in  order  to  avoid  fric¬ 
tion.  While  all  the  Protestant  denominations  agreed,  only  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  refused,  saying  it  could  accept  no  part  of  Africa,  however 
large,  her  purpose  being  to  convert  the  whole  Continent  to  Cathol- 
icism.l 

Such  is  the  spirit  which  even  in  the  twentieth  century  moves  the 
Catholic  missions  throughout  the  world.'^he  Catholic  Church  is  out 
to  conquer,  not  only  countries  or  even  continents,  but  the  whole 
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n  addition  to  the  vast  machinery  of  religious  ad¬ 
ministration  in  Christian  and  non-Christian 
countries,  there  is  another  great  machinery 
which,  although  not  so  well  known,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  of  the  greatest  importance  in  furthering  the 
spiritual  and  political  powers  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  formed  by  the  various  religious  and 
semi-religious  Orders  which  are  dependent  upon  the  Holy  See  and 
w'hose  task  is  primarily  that  of  consolidating  and  penetrating  every 
stratum  of  society  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  dominion  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

There  are  some  religious  Orders  devoted  exclusively  to  religious 
contemplation;  there  are  others  whose  purpose  is  to  educate  youth, 
to  specialize  in  learning,  to  deal  with  charity  or  hospitals,  to  influ¬ 
ence  social  issues,  and  so  on.  have  monast^ies,  convents, 

schools,  missions,  papers,  and  property  in  practically  everyChristian 
country,  in^ad^itionT^^  spread,  like  the  missions,  anovS^"^e 
"^^^^Vlany  of  them,  in  fact,  work  for  the  missions. 

^There  are  numerous  religious  Orders,  for  men  as  well  as  for 
women.ffhey  form  a  silent  but  very  busy  and  efficient  arm^  of  the 
Catholic  cliur^^  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  3<SSiledex^ination 
of  their  particular  activities,  and  we  shall  only  point  out  some  of 
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.the  main  characteristics  Jesuits,  who,  undoubtedly ,  come  first 

among  many  famoug,,..^d  ^e  the  F]^n^can3  Dmnimj^nsT^:: 

gustmia^^^We  take  the  example  of  tSTjesuits  because  gfey . are 

"cl^S^coIm^d  with  the  strengthening  of  Papal  authority  in  the 
world.  Indeed,  the  primary  cause  for  the  creation  of  the  Order  was 
the  need  for  special  soldiers  and  defen d^s  of  the  aWolute  ^eoCT^^^ 
of  the  Papa(^^T^a5uFXo^Iar^-an  ex-soldier  of  fortune,  imparted 
his  military  spirit  to  the  new  Order.  He  made  of  it  a  fighting  com¬ 
pany  and  called  it  the  Company  of  Jesus,  just  as  a  company  of 
soldiers  sometimes  takes  the  name  of  its  General. 

Of  the  various  vows,  that  of  obedience  was  considered  the  most 
important:  | complete,  absolute,  unquestionable,  blind,  non-critical 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  society,  a  complete  surrender  of  indi¬ 
vidual  thought  and  judgment,  an  absolute  abandonment  of  freedmn^ 
In  a  letter  to  his  followers  at  Coimbra,  Loyola  declared  that  tEe 
General  of  the  Order  stands  in  the  place  of  God,  without  reference 
to  his  personal  wisdom,  piety,  or  discretion;  that  any  obedience 
which  falls  short  of  making  the  superior’s  will  one’s  own,  in  inward 
ajffection  as  well  as  in  outward  effect,  is  lax  and  imperfect;  that  going 
beyond  the  letter  of  command,  even  in  things  abstractly  good  and 
praiseworthy,  is  disobedience,  and  that  the  ^^sacrifice  of  the  intellect’ 
is  the  third  and  greatest  grade  of  obedience,  well  pleasing  to^Kd, 
"‘'^^nEETMSiornoron^rxv^^  wills,  but  thinks 

what  he  thinks,  submitting  to  his  judgment,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  the  will  to  influence  and  lead.  (H,  G.  Wells,  Crux  Ansata*) 

The  formula  of  the  final  Jesuit  vow  is: — 

I  promise  to  Almighty  God,  before  His  Virgin  Mother  and  the  whole 
heavenly  host,  and  to  all  standing  by;  and  to  thee,  Reverend  Father  General 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  holding  the  place  of  God,  and  to  thy  successors. 
Perpetual  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience;  and  according  to  it  a  peculiar 
care  in  the  education  of  hoys  according  to  the  form  contained  in  the  Apostolic 
Letters  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  in  its  Constitution. 

This  is  the  significant  petition  presented  to  the  Pope  by  a  small 
group  of  the  first  Jesuits,  for  the  election  of  the  General  of  the 
Order.  The  General — ^it  said — 

should  dispense  offices  and  grades  at  his  own  pleasure,  should  form  the  rules 
of  the  constitution,  with  the  advice  and  aid  of  the  members,  hut  should  alone 
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have  the  power  of  commanding  in  every  instance,  and  should  be  honoured  by 
all  as  though  Christ  himself  were  present  in  his  person. 

Thus  in  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  obedience  takes  the  place  of  every  motive 
or  affection;  I  obedience,  absolute  and  unconditional,  without  one  thought  or 
questions  as  to  its  object  or  comequences\{l^djake^s  History  of  the  Popes,) 

The  Jesuit — 


with  the  most  unlimited  abjuration  of  all  right  of  judgment,  in  total  and  blind 
subjection  to  the  will  of  his  superiors,  must  be  resigned  himself  to  be  led, 
like  a  thing  without  life — as  the  staff,  for  example,  that  the  superior  holds  in 
his  hand,  to  be  turned  to  any  purpose  seeming  good  to  him.  (Ranke’s  History 
of  the  Popes.) 


Qn^  this  way  the  General  became  .an  absolute  dictator,  comparable 
only  with  the  most  intransigent  dictators  oTIOEFtwenEeth  centui^, 
for  the  power  vested  in  him  for  life  is  thefawdtyoT'w^ 
unquestioning  obedience  of  thousands;  nor  was  nor  is  there  one  to 
whom  he  is  responsible  for  the  use  made  of 


All  power  is  committed  to  him  of  acting  as  may  be  most  conducive  to  the 
good  of  the  society.  He  has  assistants  in  the  different  provinces,  but  these 
confine  themselves  strictly  to  such  matters  as  he  shall  confide  to  them.  All 
presidents  of  provinces,  colleges,  and  houses  he  names  at  his  pleasure;  he 
receives  or  dismisses,  dispenses  or  fxunishes,  and  may  be  said  to  exercise  a  sort 
of  papal  authority  on  a  small  scale.  (Ranke’s  History  of  the  Popes.) 


Thus  the  Company  of  Jesus  became,  and  still  is,  a  theocracy  within 
a  theocracy.  Its  rigid  machinery  was  created  to  assist  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Company’s  goal — ^the  strengthening  of  the  Church’s 
authority  tbxcLUgh  educating;  youth,  greachmg,  ^d  missionary  work. 
It  began  by  foundingoo1legS'*1ijl  manycoliiitoiesr”^^ 
founder  died  it  had  ten  colleges  in  Castile,  five  each  in  Aragon  and 
Andalusia,  andm^ayTious^i^  the  Portuguese 

colonies  the  Jesuits  exercised  almost  complete  mastery,  and  they 
had  members  in  Brazil,  East  India,  and  the  lands  between  Goa  and 
Japan,  and  a  provincial  was  sent  to  Ethiopia.  Colleges  and  houses 
existed  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  other  European  countrie^ 
Ever  since,  throughout  the  centuries  and  in  aU  countries,  the 
Jesuits  have  gone  on  with  their  work  of  consolidating  the  religious 
and  jpolitical  power  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  have  reached  an 
extramrlJSmm^pSfSti^^in^^  young  people  for  high 
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offices  either  in  the  Catholic  Church  itself  or  in  civil  Governments. 
As  a  Jesuit  historian  wrote: — 

Many  are  now  shining  in  the  purple  of  the  Hierarchy,  whom  we  had  but 
lately  on  the  benches  of  our  schools ;|others  are  engaged  in  the  government  of 
States  and  citie^  (Oxlandini.) 

This  training  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  ruling  classes  has  made 
the  Jesuits  inclined  to  meddle  in  religious  and  pohj^al  events.  Their 
activities  in  the  polScaTspSerS*^!  all  countries  haveTleen  innumer¬ 
able,  and  that  is  the  main  cause  of  their  having  been  continually 
persecuted,  expelled,  or  banished  by  kings,  emperors,  and  Govern¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  including  the  most  devout  Catholic  kings  and 
countries.  Indeed,  owing  to  their  continuous  interference  and  in¬ 
trigues  in  the  politics  of  many  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Pope  himself  was  forced  to  suppress  the 
Or^r  altogether. 

TTiat  was  in  1773,  and  the  Pope  concerned  was  Clement  XIV, 
who  for  many  years  had  received  complaints  from  the  sovereigns  and 
Governments  of  Europe  regarding  the  interference  in  public  matters 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  accused  of  being  “disturbers  of  public 
peace. 

^Tlowever,  in  1814  the  Order  was  universally  restored.  Since  that 
date  the  Jesuits  havec^mueT”to^5^rea^^  in  many  countries 
they  still  retain  the  quagi-monopoly  of  education,  with  excellent  col¬ 
leges  and  universitiesI^They  are  to  be  found  behind  high  educational 
institutions,  the  Press/?^io,  political  parties,  and  Governments,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  tcTsee  in  SefoUo^mn^hapter^j*^^ 

Have  the  primary  spirit  and  the  motives  with  which  Ignatius 
Loyola  created  the  Order  weakened?  Has  their  tremendous  disci¬ 
pline  lessened?  To-day  they  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  first  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Order  ;t&ey  are  as  powerful,  as  skilful,  as  tenacious  and 
inflexible  in  their  one  goal  of  strengthening  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  world  as  they  have  ever  l^enjf  Their  great  qualities  and  their 
great  organization  aU  over  the  world  work  more  indefatigably  than 
ever  to  that  very  end.  Like  the  Catholic  Church  itself,  and  like  many 
other  religious  Orders,  they  have  divided  the  world  into  provinces, 
in  order  more  easily  to  spread  their  influence.  These  provinces  are 
governed  by  provincials,  under  the  Superior-General,  who  resides  in 
Rome  and  who  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  Pope  himself.  That 
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their  Superior-General  should  be  in  constant  and  direct  contact 
with  the  Pope  is  understandable  when  one  remembers  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Jesus  came  into  being  to  defend  and  further  the  power, 
religious  and  political  of  the  Papacy.  The  Papacy  is  supported  by  an 
immense  army,  composed  of  the  whole  Hierarchy,  the  religious 
Orders,  and  the  Faithful  ;|h^Mybe  Jesuits  are  its  most  fanatical  and 
skilful  soldiers — ^they  are,  in  fact,  the  shock  troops  of  the  Pope.| 

Each  Jesuit  takes  a  most  important  vow — in  addition  to  tit^^vow 
of  obedience  and  the  other  two  already  mentioned — and  it  is  as 
follows : — 

.  .  .  to  perform  whatsoever  the  reigning  PontiiBE  should  command,  to  go 

forth  into  all  lands,  among  Turks,  heathens  or  heretics,  wherever  he  may  pleas© 
to  send  him,  without  hesitation  or  delay,  as  without  question,  condition,  or 
reward. 

To-day  the  Company  of  Jesus  is^the  most  powerful  Order  of  its 
kind,  having  members,  working  to  furfherTE^  primacy  in 

the  most  delicate  and  influential  places,  in  religious,  educational, 
social,  and  often  political  fields.  It  is  the  most  dynamic  machinery 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Pope;  a  powerful  theocracy  working  inces¬ 
santly  and  with  fanaticism  to  further  the  great  theocracy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  Jesuits  and  numerous  other  purely  religious 
Orders, Itihe  Catholic  Church  has  tried  to  adapt  itself  to  modern 
society  bycreating  new  organizations  which,  owing  to  their  religious, 
social,  and  political  nature,  are  perhaps  more  apt  to  influence  their 
environmeSTKaS^TE^ old  religious  Companies!  These  organizations 
have  been  created  during  the  last  century"  an^ the  present  century, 
and  they  are  very  numerous.  Their  activities  are  especially  dedicated 
to  education  and  social  work.  We  shall  mention  only  two. 

The  first  is  the  Salesian — ^a  company  of  what  may  be  called  ‘lay 
priests.”  It  was  founded  last  century,  and  its  main  work  is  to  run 
colleges  and  take  care  of  the  spiritual  and  physical  welfare  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  workers.  They  are  to  he  found  in  many  countries  of 
Europe,  and  especially  in  South  America. 

Another  typical  organization  of  this  kind  is  the  Company  of  St. 
Paul.  It  is  even  more  “lay”  than  the  Salesian,  for  its  members  have 
discarded  all  outward  signs  of  their  status.  Like  its  older  counterpart, 
the  Jesuits,  tfak  Company  has  ap  important  political  character.  Its 
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main  object  is  to  counteract  and  fight  the  influences  of  Socialism 
and  Communism,  especially  as  exercised  through  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  It  was  founded  as  lately  as  1920,  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Milan. 

Priests  and  laymen  and  women  are  equally  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship;  they  reside  in  separate  houses,  but  meet  for  work.  Priests  must 
hold  a  degree  in  canon  law,  theology,  or  other  science;  others  must 
have  a  university  degree  or  pass  an  entrance  test.  All  must  be  under 
thirty  at  entrance.  Simple  vows  are  taken  and  renewed  annually.  No 
religious  habit  is  worn,  and  the  members  are  encouraged  to  have 
ties  of  study,  friendship,  and  jwork  outside  the  Company,  so  that 
they  mayTive  in  close  contact  with  the  world. 

''TMSngTEewo]^^  areho^ces,  printing  presses 

with  several  publications,  including  a  daily  paper,  missions,  schools, 
and  technical  training  centres.  Outside  Italy  the  Company  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  Jerusalem,  Buenos  Aires,  and  other  centres.  Like  several 
others  of  its  kind,  this  Company  specializes  in  working  districts, 
training  young  workers  at  its  centres  in  order  to  implant  early  in 
their  minds  the  social  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  thus 
counteract  Socialist  teaching.  For  this  purpose  it  is  continually 
opening  technical  training  centres,  rest  centres,  libraries,  sports 
clubs,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  religious  or  semi-religious  Orders,  the  Vatican 
controls  other  kinds  of  organizations,  sometimes  of  an  apparently 
religious  nature,  sometimes  purely  social.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
such  organizations  to  count  their  adherents  in  millions. 

To  cite  one  example,  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer,  the  League  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  Pope  after  Pope  blessed  it,  and  Pope  Benedict  XV 
said  that  all  Catholics  should  be  members  of  it.  Its  main  purpose  is 
to  unite  as  many  Catholics  as  possible  in  private  and  communal 
prayer,  with  the  purpose  of  entreating  the  protection  of  God  for  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  Pope,  the  spreading  of  Catholicism  in  the 
world,  and  a  Universal  Peace  (which,  of  course,  means  a  Catholic 
Peace).  To-day  the  League  has  a  membership  of  over  30,000,000, 
and  its  paper,  Messengers^  is  published  m  forty  languages. 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  the  organization  Spirit^ 

which  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  Its 
aim  is  to  spread  Catholicism  through  the  Press,  pamphlets,  books, 
cultural  and  social  activities,  etc. 
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will  of  the  Pope.  Indeed,  close  union  with  the  Hierarchy  (which 
means  the  Vatican)  is  the  main  tenet  of  Catholic  Action: — 

The  Hierarchy  has  the  right  to  command  and  issue  instructions  and  direc¬ 
tions.  Catholic  Action  places  all  its  powers  and  all  its  energies  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Hierarchy.  Besides,  complete  obedience  to  the  directives  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authority,  as  even  the  civil  authority  comes  from  God.  Catholic  Action 
members  should  pay  due  respect  also  to  civil  authority,  and  loyally  and 
faithfully  serve  their  legitimate  prescriptions  {Pope  Pius  XII,  September  1940) . 

What  are  the  aims  of  Catholic  Action? 

...  it  aims  to  develop,  in  accord  with  the  Chxirch,  a  holy  and  charitable 
social  activity,  to  inspire  and  to  restore  where  necessary  true  Catholic  living; 
in  a  word,  to  Catholicise  or  re-Catholicise  the  world  .  .  . 

In  the  words  of  Rev.  R.  A.  MacGowan,  another  Catholic  clergyman, 
the  Assistant  Director  of  the  NationaTCatholic  Welfare  Conference, 
Catholic  Action  deals  with  “questions  in  the  field  of  legislation  andi 
economics^  but  only  in  their  distinctly  religious  and  tnoraTaspects, 
Soon^  as  do  political  parties.” 

The  authoritative  Catholic  paper  Commonweal,  in  a  more  out¬ 
spoken  statement,  defines  the  goal  of  Catholic  Action  as  “to  produce 
change  and  adjust  all  religious,  moral  and  social  and  economic 
thought  and  procedure  of  modern  life  to  Catholic  standards  of 
thought  and  action,  in  order  to  spread  the  kingdom  of  Christ.” 

It  is  very  evident  (and,  indeed,  admitted  by  the  statements  of  the 
Church  itself)  that  Catholic  Action  is  the  most  powerful  and  up-to- 
date  weapon  used  byTEeTTatEoEFTIES^^  society 

according  to  its  principles.  This  is  a  rational  and  bold  attempt  to 
outwit  the  open  games  of  politics,  and  employ  religious  belief  and 
religious  organization  to  gain  political  goals  which,  in  their  turn, 
serve  to  further  religious  ideas. 

Thus  the  Catholic  Church,  rightly  or  wrongly,  interferes  in  politics, 
in  this  case  indirectly  through  old  and  new  semi-religious  or  semi- 
lay  organizations  :|it^annot  in  honesty  deny  that  it  interferes  with 
the  temporal  problems  of  neoplesj  The  demarcation  between  the 
spiritual  and  physical,  the  temporal  and  the  divine,  always  has  been 
very  difiEicult.  To-day  it  has  become  impossible.  If  this  were  not  the 
case,  things  would  be  much  easier  for  the  Catholic  Church  as  well 
as  for  society.  Unfortunately,  most  problems  are  “mixed  matters,” 
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and  all  who  deny  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  hound  to  interfere  in 
political  problems  should  be  reminded  of  the  remark  made  by  Queen 
CaSEemii^  who  said  that  the  _^mar cation  between  temporal  and 
spiritual  is  at  times  impossible.fihe  Catholic  citizen  is  bound  to  deal 
with  polMcs^for,  as  Pope  Pius  XI^  the  founder  of  Catholic  Action, 
put  it:  “The  same  man,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  task,  acts  now 
as  a  Catholic,  now  as  a  citizen.’jHis  daily  activities  cannot  be  neatly 
divided  into  water-tight  compartments.  As  George  Seldes  aptly  put 
it: — 


The  religious  spirit  is  a  hving  force  which  one  cannot  bottle  as  categories 
and  species  with  weU-pasted  labels. 

“Finally,”  and  we  quote  the  same  writer,  “it  is  plain  that  the 
framework  of  the  Catholic  Action  provides  the  most  formidable 
machine  for  universal  centralization  that  one  can  imagine  in  our 
time.”  And  if  the  reader  at  the  same  time  remembers  aU  the  other 
purely  religious,  semi-religious,  .and  lay  companies,  or  associations 
that  exist,  he  will  realize  what  formidable  machinery  the  Catholic 
Church  has  at  its  disposal  for  reaching  all  strata  of  society,  to  fur¬ 
ther  its  principles  and  thus  assert  its  authority  on  the  modern  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  although,  on  the  technical  and  administrative 
sides,  this  machinery  closely  resembles  that  of  a  modern  Govern¬ 
ment,  such  resemblance  is  only  superficial.  For  the  various  Congre¬ 
gations  or  Ministries  have  been  created  through  a  complicated  and 
immense  web  of  spiritual  and  material  interests.  Their  fields  have 
no  boundaries  of  any  kind,  their^cSviSeT^L^^  in  all  continents, 
and  they  are  at  the  disposal  of  a  single  will — ^that  of  the  Pope. 

Although  each  Congregation  has  a  well-planned  routine  to  follow 
and  has  its  own  particular  problems  to  cope  with  (the  Congrega¬ 
tions  have  their  regular  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  meetings),  it 
can  curtail  or  enlarge  its  activities  according  to  the  plans  of  the  Pope. 
^|A^we  have  already  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  unlike  any 
prime  minister,  president,  king,  or  dictator,  may  exercise  upon  any 
section  of  the  Vatican  unlimited  personal  pressure.  No  ancient  or 
modern  dictator  has  ever  Held  a  power  comparable  with  that  of  the 
Pope.  He  has  no  control  of  any  kind  ov^hirnTTie  need  not  accotmt 
"SotIEis  actions  to  anyone,  not  even  to  the.  College  of  CardingJSjMAH 
the  complicated  machinery  of  the  government  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
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whose  arms  stretch  out  to  all  the  comers  of  the  earth,  is  at  the  com¬ 
plete  and  uncontrolled  disposal  of  one  man — or,  perhaps,  two  men : 
the  Pope  and  his  Secretary  of  State. 

Now,  having  seen  how  the  government  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Vatican  works,  and  having  acquired  some  knowledge  about  the 
immense  influence  that  both  can  exercise  in  many  strata  of  society 
wherever  there  are  Catholics,  let  us  glance  at  what  the  Popes  who 
rule  the  Catholic  Church  of  our  day  think  about  the  great  issues 
which  have  stirred  the  world  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Through 
knowing  by  what  principles  the  Pope  is  guided,  it  will  be  easier  ■*'0 
gauge  the  future  attitude  and  consequent  policy  of  the  Vatican  with 
regard  to  the  burning  problenas  of  Secularism,  Liberalism,  and 
Authoritarianism,  the  social  and  political  ideplogiesjnspiring  Democ- 
racy.  Socialism,  or^T^^rnTForitwas  the  support  or  hostility  of 
the  Popes  towards  these  forms  of  government  which  caused  the 
Vatican  to  fight  or  to  befriend  certain  modern  ideologies,  political 
systems,  and  nations  instead  of  others,  and  thus  determined  the 
policy  of  the  Vatican  in  our  century. 
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he  ^^ican  has  theories  of  its  own  by  which  it 
tries  to  explain  why  the  world  is  where  it  stands 
to-day;  why  society  has  been,  and  continues  to 
he,  shaken  by  social  and  political  convulsions; 
and  why  mankind  in  general  is  going  through 
a  crisis  never  before  experienced!  Unfortunately, 
owing  to  lack  of  space,  we  must  merely  glance  at 
the  general  views  of  only  three  modern  Popes;  but  we  hope  thereby 
to  make  their  ideas^ar,  for  this  will  help  to  show  the  fundamental 
attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  towards  the  problems  of  our  perturb¬ 
ing  age. 

From  the  time  of  Leo  XIII  the  Vatican  has  issued  specific  state¬ 
ments  and  general  declarations,  never  contradictory,  and  showing  a 
systematic  attitude  towards  what  it  considers  to  be  contrary  to  its 
doctrines.^^  policy  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  based  on  these 
general  ideas,  and  its  attitude  towards  any  specific  subject  has  been 
shaped  by  then^Here,  we  shall  examine  very  briefly  the  essence  of 
some  of  these  declarations,  and  we  shall  take  the  inaugural  encyclicals 
of  three  Popes  who,  having  ruled  the  CatholicCBurSEr^^ 
pOToHsTwereable  more  than  others  to  impregnate  the  Church,  and 
consequently  the  Vatican,  with  the  spirit  emanating  from  their 
declarations.  In  their  inaugural  encyclicals,  each  of  these  three  Popes 
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attempted  jbo  expound  the  general  principles  which  would  charac¬ 
terize  the  programme  he  had  set  himself  as  Head  of  the  Church,  while 
at  the  same  time  suggesting  remedies  which  he  considered  would 
cure  the  ills  of  modern  society? 

The  first  of  the  modern  T^es  to  deal  directly  with  social  and 
political  issues  characteristic  of  modern  society  was  Leo  XIII.  He, 
although  in  many  ways  very  liberal-minded,  spent  his  life  in  a  re¬ 
lentless  battle  against  what  the  VaticSTcon^ered  to J?e  the  charac¬ 
teristic  scourge  of  the  last  cenfey^^^^^mamSI^^Secula 
go^^oT^Se^nrismrwasTE^^mplete  divorceoJ^^^dhiand  State 
and  the  segregation  of  religioSTTrom  issues  which  were  not  of  a 
purely  religious  oharacte^The  declarations  of  Leo  XIII,  even  when 
confined  to  general  prmmples,  are  very  important,  for  the  Popes 
who  succeeded  him  not  only  maintained  them,  but  enlarged  upon 
them  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  times,  and  they  conse¬ 
quently  affected  the  policy  of  the  Vatican  in  the  ^entieth  century. 

Pope  Leo  XIII  made  known  his  ideas  *regmrding  the  Catholic 
Church  and  society  in  his  first  encYjdiQ^l.  published  April  21, 
{Inscrutabili) .  In  this  encyclical  he  drew  a  carefuTpidture  ofworld 
conditions  in  his  time  and  the  practical  consequences  brought  about 
by  ithe  principles  of  the  Secular  State.  Great  evils  had  affected  not 
only  society,  but  also  the  State  and  the  individual,  said  Leo  XIII. 
The  new  principles  (Secularism  and  Liberalism)  had  caused  the 
subversion  of  those  fundamental  truths  which  were  the  foundation 
of  society.\rhey  had  implanted  a  general  obstinacy  in  the  heart  of  the 
individual,  who  had  thus  become  very  impatient  of  all  authority 
Disagreements  of  all  kinds  over  political  and  social  problems,  which 
were  bound  to  create  revolutions,  were  increasing  daily. 

The  new  theories,  which  were  especially  directed  against  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  Catholic  Church,  had  in  the  practical  field  been  the 
cause  of  acts  directed  against  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Among  these  actions  which  were  the  consequences  of  the  new  doc¬ 
trines  were|the^  passing  in  more  than  one  country  of  laws  which 
shook  the  very  foundations  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  I  the  freedom 
given  to  the  individual  to  propagate  principles  which  were 
chievous”  restrictions  on  the  Churches  right  to  educate  youl;^;  thel 
seizure  of  the  temporal  poweroitnePopST’mrTt^  rejec¬ 

tion  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Catholic  Church,  ‘‘the 
source  of  progress.” 
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‘‘Who,”  said  Leo  XIII,  “will  deny  the  service  of  the  Church  in 
bringing  truth  to  the  peoples  sunk  in  ignorance  and  superstition? 
.  .  .  If  we  compare  the  ages  when  the  Church  was  universally 
revered  as  a  mother  with  our  age,  is  it  not  beyond  all  question  that 
our  age  is  rushing  wildly  along  the  straight  road  to  destruction?” 
The  Papacy,  declared  Leo,  was  the  protector  and  the  guardian  of 
civilization.  “It  is  in  very  truth  the  glory  of  the  Supreme  Pontijffs 
that  they  steadfastly  set  themselves  as  a  wall  and  bulwark  to  save 
human  society  from  falling  back  into  its  former  superstition  and 
barbarism.”  If  the  Papacy’s  “healing  autEoriIy’'T^  not  been  put 
aside,  the  world  would  have  been  spared  innumerable  revolutions  and 
wars,  and  the  civil  power  “would  not  have  lost  that  venerable  and^ 
sacred  glory,  the  lustrous  gift  of  religion,  which  alone  renders  thp 
state  of  subjection  noble  and  worthy  of  Man.”  ^ 

Leo  XIII  then  told  Catholics  what  they  should  do  to  counteract  the 
hostility  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church : — 

(1)  Every  Catholic  had  a  duty  of  submission  to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  See. 

(2)  Education  should  be  Catholic. 

(3)  Every  member  of  the  Church  should  follow  the  principles  of  Catholicism 
with  regard  to  the  family  and  marriage. 

The  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  aflGhmed  Leo,  should  be 
imparted  to  children  as  early  as  possible,  and  the  Church  should 
see  not  only  that  there  is  “a  suitable  and  solid  method  of  education 
.  .  .  but  above  all  .  .  .  this  education  should  be  whoUy  in  harmony 
with  the  Catholic  Faith.” 

But,  first  and  most  important,  education  should  start  in  the  family, 
which,  in  order  to  be  equal  to  such  a  duty,  should  be  Catholic. 
Parents  must  be  Catholic,  and  must  be  united  by  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church.  Youth  must  receive  “family  Christian  training”;  and 
such  training  becomes  impossible  when  the  laws  of  the  Catholic 
Church  are  ignored  (as  under  the  laws  of  the  secularized  State). 

Subsequently  this  Pope  advised  Catholics  not  only  to  obey  the 
Catholic  Church  in  religious  matters,  but  also  to  follow  its  advice  in 
social  and  political  problems. ^fcoughout  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  he  published  many  encyclicals,  in  which  he  re¬ 
peatedly  condemned  ^  the  Secular  State, _  the  heresy  of  Liberalism, 
and  finally  of  Socialism.  He  advised  Catholics  to  fight  these  ideol¬ 
ogies,  which  were  hostile  to  the  Church,  on  their  own  ground — 
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namely,  in  social  and  political  fields,  by  uniting  in  Catholic  trade 
unions  and  by  creating  Catholic  Partie'OBnfrteaSGLmg  characterized 
the  general  policy  of  the  Vatican  up  toTlK  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  by  which  time  the  type  of  State  condemneSnSyme  Catholic 
Chm^  over  and  over  again  had  established  itself  practically  all 
over  Europe. 

Thirty-six  years  after  Leo  XIII’s  inaugural  letters  the  First  World 
War  broke  out,  and  the  new  Pope,  Benedict  XV,  denounced  what, 
according  to  him,  were  the  real  causes  of  hostilities  and  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  Western  world. 

What  caused  the  First  World  War?  he  asked  {Ad  Beatissiml, 
November  1,  1914],  and  in  answer  asserted  that  it  was  due  not 
only  to  the  fact  that  ‘^the  precepts  and  practice  of  Christian  wisdom 
have  ceased  to  be  observed  in  the  ruling  of  States,”  but  also  jo  th^ 
general  weakening  of  authority .^The^  is  no  longer  any  respect 
foruEeauthority^  ne^clared,  and  ^‘the  bonds  of 

duty  which  should  tie  the  subject  to  whatever  authority  kjbove 
him  have  become  so  weak  that  they  have  almost  disappeared^^hat 
is  due  to  modern  teaching  about  the  origin  authority.  What  is 
the  essence  of  such  teaching?  The  essence  is  the  false  idea  that  the 
source  of  authority’s  power  is  the  free  will  of  men,  and  not  God.  It 
is  from  this  illusion  that  man  is  the  source  of  authority  that  the  un¬ 
restrained  striving  for  independence  of  the  masses  has  arisen.  Such 
,a  spirit  of  independence  has  penetrated  into  the  very  home  and 
family  life.  Even  in  clericaLifij&d^such  vice  is  apparent.  It  follows 
that  there  is  widespread  contempt  for  laws  and  authority,  rebellion 
on  the  part  of  those  who  s^hould  remain  subject,  criticism  of  orders 
and  crime  against  property  on  the  part  of  those  who  claim  that  no 
laws  bind  them.  The  peoples,  therefore,  should  return  to  the  old 
doctrine,  and  the  Pope,  “to  whom  is  divinely  committed  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  truth,”  must  remind  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  “there 
is  no  power  but  from  God;  and  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  by 
God.”  As  all  authority  comes  from  God,  it  follows  that  all  Catholics 
must  obey  their  authorities.  Their  authorities,  whether  religious  or 
civil,  must  be  obeyed  religiously;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
science.  The  only  exception  to  this  duty  is  when  the  authority  is  used 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  of  His  Church;  otherwise  all  Catholics, 
concludes  the  Pope,  must  obey  blindly,  for  “he  that  resisteth  the 
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power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  they  that  resist  purchase 
to  themselves  damnation.” 

Benedict  XV  then  draws  practical  conclusions  and  hints  to  the 
rulers  of  nations  that  if  they  want  discipline,  obedience,  and  order, 
they  must  support  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  foolish, 
he  states,  for  a  country  to  rule  without  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
or  to  educate  its  youth  in  other  doctrines  that  are  not  of  the  Church. 
‘‘Sad  experience  proves  that  human  authority  fails  when  religion  is 
set  aside.”  So  the  ruler  of  the  State  should  not  despise  God’s 
authority  and  His  Church;  otherwise  the  peoples  will  despise  their 
authority.  Human  society,  the  Pope  continues,  is  kept  together  by 
two  factors — ^mutual  love  and  a  dutiful  acknowledgment  of  author¬ 
ity  over  all.  These  sources  have  been  weakened,  with  the  result  that, 
within  each  nation,  the  population,  is  “divided,  as  it  were,  into  two 
hostile  armies,  bitterly  and  ceaselessly  at  strife,  the  owners  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  proletariat  and  the  workers  on  the  other.” 

The  proletariat  should  not  be  filled  with  hatred,  and  should  not 
envy  the  wealthy,  says  the  Pope,  for  such  a  proletariat  would  become 
aneasypreyTto  agitators.  For  “it  does  not  follow  that,  because 
men  are  equal  by  their  nature,  they  must  all  occupy  an  equal  place 
in  the  community.”  iThe  poor  should  not  look  upon  the  rich  and  rise 
against  them,  as  if ^ the  rich  were  thieves;!  for  when  the  poor  do 
this,  they  are  unjust  and  uncharitable,  besiaes  acting  unreasonably. 
The  consequences  of  class  hatred  are  disastrous,  and  strikes  are  to 
be  deplored,  for  they  disorganize  national  life.  The  errors  of  Social¬ 
ism  have  been  exposed  by  Leo  XIII,  and  bishops  should  see  that^ 
the  Catholics  never  forget  Leo’s  condemnation  of  it.  They  should 
preach  brotherly  love,lwhjch  will  never  abolish  “the  difference  of 
conditions  and  therefore  oi  classes,  but  wiU  bring  iTtopasT^^^ 
those  who^^^jpym^  will  in  some  way  bring  them¬ 

selves  down  to  those  in  lower  position,  and  treat  them  not  onl^ 
justly  .  •  .  but  kindly  and  in  a  friendly  and  patient  spii^The  poor 
on  their  side,  will  rejoice  in  their  prosperity  (the ’’prosperity  oi 
the  rich)  and  rely  confidently  on  their  help.”  ' 

Men  have  lost  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  and  they  therefore 
consider  this  earthly  life  as  the  whole  reason  for  their  existence. 
A  wicked  Press^  godless  schools,  and  other  influences  have  caused 
this  “most  pernicious  error.”  Those  who  uphold  these  doctrines 
desire  wealth;  but  as  wealth  is  not  equally  divided,  and  as  the  State 
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sets  limits  to  the  taking  of  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  the  poor  hate 
the  State.  “Thus  the  struggle  of  one  class  of  citizen  against  another 
bursts  forth,  the  one  trying  by  every  means  to  obtain  and  to  take 
what  they  want  to  have,  the  other  endeavoring  to  bold  and  to 
increase  what  they  already  possess.’’ 

Why  did  the  Catholic  Church  at  this  stage  insist  so  much  on 
authority  and  on  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  classes?  Because 
the  rumbling  oi  social  upheaval  closely  to  follow  the  FirstWorldr 
^w^s‘’13readyT5ngTiearXTy'^'lEe^ 
worst,  wasah^3ytak^^  the  first  precautionary  steps. 

'^^Sadviceg^^  b^^  Pope  to  individual  Catholics  and  to 
nations  should  be  remembered,  for  during  the  following  decade 
that  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  strengthening  authority^  on  the 
blind  obedience  owed  by  subjectsTandon  the  duty  of  everyone 
not  to  allow  difference  of  wealth  and  social  ideology  (i.e.  Socialism) 
to  incite  class  struggle,  was  to  become  the  slogan  of  Fascist 
Totalitarianism. 

The  First  World  War  came  and  went,  leaving  behind  it  immense 
ruin,  especially  in  the  social  and  political  fields.  Society  at  large, 
as  Benedict  XV  had  feared,  was  torn  asunder  by  conflicting  social 
doctrines  and  struggling  political  systems,  most  of  which  were  try¬ 
ing  to  shape  society  according  to  the  very  principles  which  the 
Catholic  Church  had  always  condemned.  To  add  to  the  confusion 
and  to  the  strength  of  those  forces  of  disorder,  Russia  had  turned 
Bolshevist  and  had  become  a  beacon  to  all  the  European  peoples 
in  revolutionary  mood. 

One  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Socialist,  Communist,  and 
Anarchist  individuals  and  movements  was  that,  besides  aiming  at 
changing  the  economic  and  social  system,  they  had  declared  a  ruth¬ 
less  war  on  religion  in  general  and  on  the  Catholic  Church  in 
particular.^l^lje  danger  of  Socialism,  previously  theoretic,  had  be¬ 
come  real  and  pressing  Once  more  the  Catholic  Church  spoke  to 
the  Faithful,  repeating  the  statements  of  Pope  Benedict  XV  and 
adding  further  accusations  against  what  it  considered  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  terrible  world  unrest. 

^Pius  XI  was  elected  Pope  in  1922,  and  in  the  same  year  published 
his  inaugural  encyclical,  in  "'wBucfPhe  not  only  emphasized  the 
attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  toward  social  and  political  prob- 
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lems,  but  also  indicted  democracy,  thus  preceding  the  Fascist  and 

English  trans.,  On  the  T roubles 

Left  by  the  European  War^  1914-18;  Their  Cause  and  Remedies), 
This  encyclical  discussed  the  effects  of  the  war  and  stated  that 
nowhere  was  there  peace  among  States,  families,  or  individuals. 
World  unrest  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  God  had  been  banished 
from  public  affairs,  marriage,  and  education.  It  declared  that  war 
would  recur  unless  men  shared  the  “peace  of  Christ,”  and  that  the 
Catholic  Church  was  indispensable  to  peace.  Pope  Pius  XI  next 
raised  the  social  ^d  political  issue,  saying  tha,t  everywhere  there 
was  “class  warfare,”  factious  opposition  ofpauSS”n^ seeETg  puflSc 
good,  plots,  assaults^^  onjrulers,  strik^Tlock-outs,  andriots.  Modern 
3o^ines  had  wSEi^edfaiSiy  SsT^ey  "EaXcauseS^e^^^  of 

mind  consequent  upon  the  war;  they  had  sapped  authority  to  such 
a  degree  that  obedience  was  felt  to  be  submission  to  an  awful  yoke. 
While  men  wanted  to  work  as  little  as  possible,  servants  and  masters 
were  enemies.  The  multitude  of  the  needy  was  growing  in  number 
and  becoming  the  reserve  from  which  future  revolutions  would 
recruit  new  armies. 


The  Pope  then  hastened  to  say  that,  although  the  Church  did  not 
discriminate  between  forms  of  government  as  such,  yet  no  one 
could  deny  that  the  structure  of  a  democracy  suffers  more  ea^^ 
than  that jof  ^y  other  State  faomAetreaSSScSi  of  acts. 

Democraq^assSteJT'^S^TOTlvisTEe  main”^cause  oF*Sl  the  chaos, 
wlQ<3CT5Sr come^abrnSEnB^aus^*'^^  nature  of  democratic 

Corornments,  where the  w^  o|^"e  is  soyerei^  and  jwJ^ace 

ffiSe  is  too  much  freedom;  and  the  more  democratic  a  country, 
Sne^m^e'^^S^chernaBohariife. 

was  very  significant,  for  it 
came  at  a  time  when  the  Fascist  doctrines  were  making  great  strides 
in  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  We  shall  see  later  how  this  indict¬ 
ment  of  democracy  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  purely  theoretical 
field,  but  was  to  enter  into  the  sphere  of  politics — and  thus  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  tra§f5^onse"q^^  nr  aware. 

In  his  encyclical,  Pius  XI  also  gave  several  other  causes  which 
he  alleged  were  responsible  for  the  world  unrest: — 


(1)  God  had  been  removed  from  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  (2)  Marriage 
had  become  purely  a  civil  contract.  (3)  God  had  been  banished  from  schools. 
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After  these  accusations,  the  Pope  finally  suggested  the  remedies 
with  which  the  society  of  the  twentieth  century  could  be  cured. 
Every  individual,  he  said,  should  pay  attention  to  his  duty  of 
obedience  and  should  respect  the  divine  arrangement  of  human 
society  and,  above  all,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  teacher  ‘^incapable 
of  error.”  Only  the  Catholic  Church,  he  went  on,  could  bring  peace 
and  order,  for  the  Church  alone  teaches  with  a  divine  commission, 
and  by  divine  command,  that  individuals  and  States  must  obey 
God’s  laws,  and  the  Catholic  Church  is  ‘‘‘the  only  one  and  the  only 
divinely  constituted  guardian  and  interpreter  of  these  revealed 
truths.” 

That  being  so,  continued  Pius  XI,  society  could  find  a  solution  to 
its  troubles  only  by  following  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
As  for  nations  trying  to  settle  their  differences,  it  was  useless  for 
them  to  create  an  International  Institution  (League  of  Nations) 
regardless  of  the  Church.  If  they  wished  such  an  organizatiorTto^ 
succeed,  then  they  must  build  it  on  the  model  of  that  International 
Institution  which  worked  so  well  during  the  Middle  Ages — ^namely, 
the  Catholic  Church.  For  the  Catholic  Church  alone  is  able  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  sacredness  of  International  Law,  for  while  it  belongs  to 
all  nations,  yet  it  is  above  all  nations. 

Individuals  must  look  to  the  Catholic  Church  for  guidance,  not 
only  in  spiritual,  ^t  also  in  social,  matters;  and  they  should  never 
forget  that  they  are  forbidden  to  support  certain  social  doctrines  of 
which  the  Church  does  not  approve  (i.e.  Liberalism,  Modernism, 
Socialism,  etc.).  Unfortunately,  remarked  the  Pope,  thernireToo 
many,  even  amongst  Catholics,  who  are  inclined  to  look  upon  social 
matters  with  too  liberal  a  mind.  ^Tn  their  words,  writings,  and  in 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives,  they  behave  as  though  the  teaching 
and  commands  set  out  by  the  Popes  .  .  .  were  becoming  com¬ 
pletely  obsolete.  ...  In  this  there  can  he  recognized  a  certain  kind 
of  modernism  in  morals  in  matters  touching  authority  and  the  social 
order,  which,  along  with  modernism,  we  specifically  condemn.” 

Pope  Pius  XI  was  a  man  of  action.  His  reign  (1922-39),  which 
occured  during  one  of  the  most  fateful  periods  oTlnodenTffi 
was  marked  by  his  strong  will  and  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church 
was  increasingly  dependent  upon  the  personal  decisions  of  the 
ruling  Pontiff.  He  not  only  strove  to  see  that  what  his  predecessors 
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own  on  questions  regarding  the  attitude  that  the  Catholic  Church 
should  adopt  towards  social  and  political  proWems. 

Pius  XI  was  a  man  ‘‘contemptuous^  institutions,”  as 

his  first  encyclical  clearly  showed.  He  endeavored  with  great 
success  to  impregnate  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church  and,  above 
all,  the  policy  of  the  Vatican  with  hostility  towards  certain  great 
modern  social  and  political  currents.  The  result  was  that  the  Vatican 
adopted  a  strong'^anT^^IT^^  policy  towards  contemporary 
social  and  political  inOTements.  This  policy  was  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  tightoiing^  of  the  State  and  the  right  of  the 

Catholic  Church  to  play  a  bigger  part  in  modern  society.^S^  duty 
was  to  see  that  youth  should  receive  religious  education,  to  preserve 
the  sacredness  of  the  family,  and  to  assure  that  Secularism  should, 
be  anathematized,  Socialism  destroyed,  divorce  abolished,  democracy 
condemned/j 

His  endeavors,  directed  towards  applying  such  principles  to 
reality,  soon  brought  the  Catholic  Church  very  close  to  certain 
movements  which,  although  entirely  alien  to  religion,  yet  shared 
with  the  Vatican  a  hatred  of  oSISrsodar^TpoTitic3*tren^  then 
bestirring  society.  Having  found  cornmmTgroundT^  many 

aims,  the  Vatican  and  these  political  movements  began  to  battle  to¬ 
gether  against  what  they  considered  their  common  enemies.  Who 
was  mainly  responsible  for  such  an  alliance,  and  how  was  it  that  the 
Vatican  decided  to  embark  upon  such  a  policy? 
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BETWEEN  THE  TWO 
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he  various  social  and  political  ideologies  and 
systems  which  the  Vatican  fought  throughout 
the  last  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  began  to  seem  almost  mild  when  the 
Church  found  itself  confronted  by  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  its  modern  enemies — ^Socialism. 
The  nineteenth  century  had  been  dominated 
by  Liberalism  and  had  advocated  Secularism  and  the  freedom  of 
society  and  the  State  from  entanglement  with  the  Church.  The 
twentieth  became  the  century  in  which  Liberalism  was  quickly  sup¬ 
planted  by  an  ideology  which  in  the  past,  although  existent,  had 
never  been  a  real  threat  to  those  religious,  social,  and  economic 
institutions  on  which  society  rested.  This  ideology,  propagating  a 
social,  economic,  and  political  revolution,  had  been  again  and  again 
condemned  by  the  Church  from  its  very  beginning;  but  these  con¬ 
demnations  had  rarely  gone  farther  than  the  theoretical,  religious, 
and  social  fields.  For  Socialism  in  its  various  forms,  although  it 
had  begun  to  crystallize  into  several  economic,  social,  and  even 
political  movements,  especially  during  the  last  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  had  yet  remained  a  weak  and  merely  theoretical 
enemy.  Its  potential  danger  did  not  seriously  threaten  the  solid  and 
stable  structure  of  society. 
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During  the  closing  quarter  of  the  last  century  the  Catholic  Church, 
besides  condemning  a  priori  any  claim  or  theory  of  Socialism, 
dictated  that  anything  to  do  with  it  was  anathema  to  any  good 
Catholic.  Purely  theoretical  condemnation  passed  to  practical  re¬ 
jection  as  soon  as  the  Socialists  began  to  organize  workers’  move¬ 
ments  whose  aims  were  an  open  challenge  to  the  established  form 
of  economic  and  social  order. 

The  Church,  as  already  hinted,  through  Pope  Leo  XIII,  having 
come  into  the  open  with  an  utter  rejection  of  the  basic  doctrines  of 
Socialism,  tried  to  counter-ojffer  workers’  movements  of  its  own. 
This  attitude,  however,  changed  radically  with  the  advent  and  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War.  Although  these  efforts  in  the  practical 
field  at  that  time  were  considered  sufScient  to  counterbalance  the 
progress  of  Socialism,  it  soon  became  evident  that  they  were  not 
enough  to  be  a  serious  check  to  similar  Socialist  movements.  Yet 
the  Vatican  was  confident  enough  not  to  be  seriously  concerned 
about  it.  For  it  relied,  not  so  much  on  Catholic  organizations  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problems  of  Labor  as  such,  but  on  religious  and  political 
movements  which  were  fighting  its  battle  at  the  very  source  of 
power — ‘namely,  inside  the  Governments. 

In  addition  to  various  powerful  Catholic  Parties,  the  Church  had 
an  influential  Catholic  Press  and  great  allies,  represented  by  those 
strata  of  society  whose  interests  required  that  the  social-economic 
status  quo  should  be  maintained  as  intact  as  possible.  These  Con¬ 
servative  elements,  old  and  new,  included  the  landlords  or  the  new 
promoters  of  vast  industrial  concerns.  They  regarded  the  Catholic 
Church  as  their  natural  ally,  while  the  Church,  in  turn,  regarded 
them  as  the  best  defence  against  any  serious  menace  from  the  new 
Socialist  ideology. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War,  however,  this  state 
of  affairs  was  profoundly  modified.  Millions  of  men  were  suddenly 
uprooted  from  their  comparatively  peaceful  surroundings  in  '^ch 
they  had  lived  and  were  put  into  trenches  or  into  factories.  pl»ife, 
as  they  knew  it,  became  more  and  more  disrupted  by  the  ravages  of 
a  war  which,  even  before  it  ended,  had  begun  to  alter  values  of  a 
religious,  social,  and  political  natureTTThe  Socialist  ideology,  which, 
until  then,  had  aff^ed  but  a  comparatively  narrow  stratum  of  the 
most  discontented  manual  workers  and  bands  of  intellectuals,^began 
to  be  absorbed  by  vast  numbers  of  dissatisfied  men  and  women,  j 
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In  1917  Russia,  having  brought  about  a  Socialist  revolution, 
installed  a  Bolshevist  Government  In  the  next  year  the  First  World 
War  ended,  followed  by  dislocation,  mass  unemployment,  bewilder¬ 
ment,  and  disillusionment.  Thereupon  the  Socialist  doctrines  spread 
far  and  wide  and  were  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  programme 
upon  which  a  better  social  and  economic  order  could  be  built  in 
the  post-war  world.  Strikes  paralysed  industries,  whole  towns,  and 
entire  nations;  factories  were  occupied  and  committees  of  workers 
were  elected  to  run  them;  lands  were  seized;  ofiScers  were  insulted 
and  patriotism  was  derided;  authorities  in  local  councils  or  govern¬ 
ments  were  overridden.  The  theoretical  plans  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
Socialist  society,  as  envisaged  by  Socialism,  were  put  into  operation, 
and  the  Red  wave  swept  over  practically  the  whole  of  Europe,  be¬ 
coming  more  or  less  violent  according  to  local  conditions  and 
resistance. 

Where  did  the  Catholic  Church  stand?  The  Catholic  Church  had 
become  one  of  the  main  targets  of  the  Reds.  This  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  of  its  past  and  current  attacks  on  the  Socialist  ideology 
as  such  and  on  all  Socialists;  secondly,  because  of  its  intimate  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  natural  enemies  of  a  Socialist  society — ^the  landed 
classes,  the  great  industrialists,  and  all  those  other  strata  advocating 
Conservatism. 

In  view  of  this,  the  Socialists  proclaimed  that  they  would  ex¬ 
propriate  the  Church  and  forbid  it  to  teach  in  schools,  that  the 
clergy  would  no  longer  be  paid  by  the  State,  and  that  anti-religious 
propaganda  would  render  the  new  Socialist  society,  if  not  atheist, 
as  least  non-religious.  Pointing  at  Soviet  Russia  as  their  model, 
they  followed  their  words  with  acts  of  violence.  Soon  it  became  ap¬ 
parent — even  to  the  blindest  cardinal  at  the  Vatican — ^that  what  in 
the  past  had  been  considered  the  greatest  danger — ^namely,  secular¬ 
ization  sponsored  by  Liberalism — ^was  in  reality  but  a  mild  opponent 
when  compared  to  the  secularization  contemplated  by  the  Socialists. 

Meanwhile,  all  other  elements  which  felt  themselves  threatened 
had  organized  themselves  and  had  begun  to  counter-attack  through 
social,  political,  and  patriotic  movements  of  all  kinds.  Militarist 
groups  were  set  up,  violence  was  quickly  replied  to  by  violence,  and 
the  opposite  camps  in  various  European  countries  began  to  resort 
to  murder  and  to  the  burning  of  hostile  newspapers  and  buildings. 
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camps  of  their  opponents,  and  the  fact  that  large  sections  of  the 
population  had  become  tired  of  the  interminable  strikes  and 
struggles,  the  anti-Socialist  movements  began  to  check,  and  in 
various  cases  completely  to  stop,  the  Socialist  advance. 

At  the  Vatican  any  such  anti-Socialist  movement  was  welcomed, 
looked  upon  with  great  sympathy,  and,  whenever  possible,  sup¬ 
ported.  But  struggle  over  the  kind  of  policy  that  should  be  adopted 
towards  the  Red  menace  divided  the  Government  of  the  Church  and 
became  increasingly  sharp. 

This  internal  conflict  in  the  Vatican  revolved  on  the  problem  of 
whether  actively  to  back  the  violent  measures  of  the  new  anti- 
Socialist  movements.  These  measures  promised  not  only  to  destroy 
the  Socialists,  but  to  restore  order  and  to  check  any  individual  or 
movement  that  might  endanger  society.  The  alternative  was  to  fight 
the  Red  menace  as  the  Church  had  fought  Liberalism  and  Secular¬ 
ism  before  the  war — namely,  by  legal  means  and,  in  the  social- 
political  arena,  by  creating  workers’  and  peasants’  organizations 
and  political  parties. 

The  former  group  contended  that  the  only  means  by  which  the 
enemies  of  the  Church — namely,  the  Socialists — could  be  fought 
effectively  was  by  the  employment  of  drastic  measures,  ^^athemas, 
or  religious  or  social  organizations,  even  powerful  Catholic  political 
parties,  were  no  longer  sujfficient  wKen  cbnfroo^  by  the  violent 
propagafida  and  methods  of  the  Red  opponent^  The  Catholic 
Church  could  not  enter  into  the  field  inciting  to  plunder  and  violence, 
‘"^[^en  it  had  done  so,  through  some  Catholic  Party  whose  mem¬ 
bers  had  on  several  occasions  sabotaged  strikes  organized  by 
Socialists,  the  only  result  had  been  to  render  even  more  bitter  the 
Church’s  enem^jThere  remained  only  one  way  open  to  the  Catholic 
Church  :1a  newpolicy  of  all-out  support  of  and  close  alliance  with 
any  successful  political  movement  that  could  guarantee  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Socialism,  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  and,  above  all, 
respect  and  a  privileged  position  for  the  Churdi^ 

This  was  more  than  ever  urgent,  maintained  me  sponsors  of  such 
a  theory,  owing  to  the  colossal  losses  which  the  Church  was  in¬ 
curring  daily.  These  losses  were  no  longer  a  question  of  individuals 
leaving  the  Catholic  Church,  but  had  become  apostasy  in  mass.  And 
although  some  of  these  losses  could  be  traced  to  the  poisoned 
principles  of  Liberalism  and  Secular  Education,  the  most  responsible 
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force  was  Socialism.  Wherever  there  was  concentrated  industrializa¬ 
tion  coupled  with  urbanism,  the  Church  invariably  lost  its  members 
while  its  Red  adversary  gained  them.  These  losses  were  of  a  double 
nature,  for  an  individual  did  not  confine  himself  to  rejecting  the 
Catholic  Church  only  on  religious  grounds,  but  also  on  social  and 
political  grounds.  Catholics  who  no  longer  paid  heed  to  the  Catholic 
Church  almost  always  joined  political  movements  hostile  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  After  the  war,  the  movements  which  benefited  most 
were  Socialism  and  Communism.  It  soon  became  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  those  who  voted  Socialist  were  almost  certainly  dead  losses 
to  the  Church,  and  a  Pope  (Pius  XI)  later  summed  up  the  posi¬ 
tion  when  he  declared  that  “No  Catholic  can  be  a  Socialist” 


(Quadragesimo  Anno^  1931). 

In  Italy,  a  Catholic  country,  immediately  after  the  war  (1919), 
from  a  total  of  3,500,000  votes  the  Socialists  polled  1,840,593;  and 
in  1926  the  Liberals  and  Socialist  polled  2,494,685.  In  Austria,  in 
1927,  the  Socialists  got  820,000  votes,  while  in  Vienna  alone  they 
increased  their  gains  over  the  previous  election  by  120,000.  In 
Czechoslovakia,  up  to  1930,  the  Catholic  Church  lost  1,900,000 
members,  while  in  Germany  the  Socialists  and  Communists  in  1932 
polled  13,232,292  votes.  These  losses  caused  the  Vatican  to  support 
any  State  proclaiming  its  intention  to  de-industrialize  a  country  and 
to  convert  it  into  an  agricultural  Power — Whence  the  support  of 
Petain — for  agricultural  communities  had  proved  to  be  intensely 
Conservative  and  faithful  to  the  Church. 

During  the  first  few  restless  and  menacing  years  following  the 
First  World  War,  the  Vatican  could  not  make  up  its  mind  which 
policy  to  adopt.  It  encouraged  both,  without  giving  really  full  sup¬ 
port  to  either.  In  Italy,  for  instance,  it  gave  permission  to  Italian 
Catholics  to  form  a  strong  Catholic  Party  with  a  progressive  social 
outlook,  which  on  many  occasions  responded  with  violence  to  the 
methods  of  its  opponents.  The  decision  remained  with  Benedict  XV, 
a  man  with  Liberal  leanings. 

When  Benedict  XV  died  and  a  new  Pope  sat  on  the  throne,  the 
policy  of  the  Vatican  was  drastically  changed.  The  Vatican  adopted, 
although  at  first  with  due  precautions,  the  policy  of  alliance  with 
strong  anti-Bolshevist  political  movements. 


Pius  XI,  a  man  of  autocratic  disposition  and  an  uncompromising 
natureTwo  had  no  love  for  democracy,  was  elected  Pope  in  JL922. 
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The  whole  spirit  and  machinery  of  the  dictatorships  ran  parallel 
with  the  spirit  and  machinery  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There  was 
only  one  party,  for  air^tKerswerej^rnicious;  there  was  only  one 
leader,  who  could  do  no  wrong  and  who  had  to  give  account  to  no 
one  but  himself.  His  people  owed  him  blind  obedience,  without 
f^i^ssing  his  orders;  they  had  to  think  what  he  told  them  to  think; 
they  had  to  listen  to  radio  programmes,  read  papers  and  books 
which  he  selected  for  them.  Fines  and  imprisonment  were  the 
penalties  for  transgression,  and  no  one  was  allowed  even  to  whisper 
against  the  sagacity  of  either  the  regime  or  its  leader,  A  State 
p^ice  was  always  on  the  alert  to  arrest  and  send  offenders  to  con¬ 
centration  camps. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  given  a  great  margin  of  security  and 
often  of  privilege  ;^th£;^Catholic  religion  was  proclaimed  the  religion 
of  the  State;  religious  education  was  introduced  in  schools;  religious 
marriage  ceremonies  were  rendered  compulsory,  and  divorce  for¬ 
bidden;  all  books  against  religion  were  suppressed;  the  sacredness 
of  the  family  was  upheld;  a^ampaign  to  induce  couple^to^ear  as 
rnany  children  as  possible  was  initiated;  the  clergy  was  paid  by  the 
State;  authorities  appeared  at  public  religious  ceremonies;  and 
religious  newspapers  were  protected  and  sometimes  even  subsi^ized^ 
The  Church,  at  one  stroke,  had  not  only  destroyed  all  its  old  and 
new  enemies,  but  had  recovered  a  privileged  position  in  society 
which  it  could  hardly  have  expected  to  obtain  under  the  former 
state  of  affairs. 


Not  everything  went  well,  however,  between  the  Catholic  Church 
and  its  political  partners.  Often  bitter  controversies  arose,  especially 
with  Nazism,  and  there  were  even  forms  of  mild  persecution,  about 
which  the  Pope  had  to  write  encyclicals  [Non  Abbiamo  Bisogno^ 
1931,  against  Italian  Fascism;  and  Mit  Brennender  Sorge,  1937,’ 
against  Nazism).  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  such  quarrels  wer? 
due  almost  invariably  to  the  fact  that  both  Church  and  State  claimed 
to  have  the  sole  right  to  deal  with  some  specific  problem;  for 


instance,  the  control  and  education  of  JKPXtfh^or  breaches  of  the 
Concordat/TETTEe  of  Nazism,  complaint  arose  when  religion 
as  such  was  deliberately  and  brazenly  attacked. 

Impart  from  these  recurrent  troubles  the  Vatican  never  once  dared 
to  condemnJEascism,  Nazism^  or  similar  movemSitr’^™^^ 
demnS,  for  instance,  liberali^  in  the  nineti^jr4joStui^["*0T 
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Socialisni  in  the  twentieth  centoy^Why  should  it?  That  not  every- 
thing  was  perfect  in  the  new  alliance  was  human,  and,  although 
often  the  Church  did  not  get  as  much  as  it  wanted,  yet  it  obtained 
far  more  than  it  could  ever  have  dreamed  of  had  the  old  state  of  , 
affairs  been  allowed  to  continue. 

It  was  thus  that,  once  the  Vatican  had  started  to  pursue  its  new 
policy,  it  never  deviated  from  it.  On  the  contrary ,|it  followed  it  with 
a  steadfastness  which  in  the  long  span  of  over  rv^ty  years  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  consolidation  of  Fascist  Totalitarianism  over  the 
whole  Continent.,  I 

The  encouragement  which  the  various  dictatorships  received  from 
the  Catholic  Church  was  not  confined  to  the  domestic  field,  but 
worked  also  in  the  field  of  international  politics.  For  the  Catholic 
ChurdlT'Eavingto  the  same  enemies,  had  to  adopt  the  same 
policy  in  almost  all  European  coimtries,  to  safeguard  its  interests. 
Therefore  alliance  was  made  with  those  forces  which  had  been  so 
helpful  to  it  in  the  States  where  a  Fascist  dictatorship  had  been 
set  up. 

Naturally,  although  the  ^Church  tried  to  reach  the  two  main 
goals — destruction  of  its  enemies  and  safeguard  of  its  interests — 
the  circumstances,  events,  times,  and  men  being  not  all  alike,  dif¬ 
ferent  tactics  had  to  be  adopted  in  each  countr^In  one  country  the 
Catholic  Party  was  allowed  to  co-operate  wffhthe  Socialist  (as  in 
Germany) ;  in  another  an  open  Catholic  dictatorship  machine- ' 
gunned  them  (as  in  Austria) ;  in  a  third  the  Catholic  Party,  moved 
by  racial  and  religious  motives,  was  employed  to  weaken  liie  central 
Government  and  thus  hasten  its  destruction  (as  in  Czechoslovakia) ;  ^ 
in  a  fourth  devout  Catholics  became  agents  of  an  external  Fascist 
aggressor  (as  with  Seyss-Inquart  in  Austria,  and  Mgr.  Tiso  in 
Czechoslovakia) ;  and  in  a  fifth  an  open  revolt  by  a  Catholic 
general,  backed  by  the  Church  and  the  Vatican,  was  the  policy 
adopted  (as  with  General  Franco  in  Spain), 

In  addition  to  wantin^^l^i^^a^liole  continent  safe  for  religion 
in  general  and  for  the  Catholic  Church  in  particula^  through  this 
alliance  with  Fascism,  the  Vatican  had  another  very  important  goal 
in  view:  the  checking  and  eventual  destruction  of  that  beacon  of 
world  Atheism  and  Bolshevism — ^namely,  Soviet  Russia. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Russian  Revolution^  (1917)  Iwj^h 
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played  in  the  domestic  and  international  fields  before  and  between 
the  two  world  wars  has  been  examined,  it  will  be  up  to  the  reader 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  From  now  on,  therefore,  our  task 
will  be  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  role  which  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Vatican  played  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  each  major 
country,  and  thus  give  a  panoramic  view  of  the  Vatican’s  activities 
all  over  the  world  during  the  first  half  of  this  our  twentieth  century. 
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SPAIN,  THE  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  AND  THE 
CIVIL  WAR 

owhere  more  than  in  Spain  has  the  Catholic 
Church  striven  throughout  the  centuries  to  con¬ 
trol  all  aspects  of  the  nation’s  life.  Whether 
that  is  due  to  the  Spanish  temperament,  which 
is  inclined  to  extremism  and  falls  in  with  the 
dogmatics  of  Catholicism,  or  whether  it  is  due 
to  other  factors,  the  Catholic  Church,  from  the 
early  Middle  Ages  up  to  the  present,  has  been  a  paramount  power, 
shaping  the  cultural,  social,  economic,  and  political  vicissitudes  of 
that  country. 

In  spite  of  the  Church’s  stranglehold  on  Spain^th^  Church  and 
people  have  had  turbulent  relations  since  the  very  beginning^ Al¬ 
though  it  was  a  Spaniard,  the  Emperor  Theodosius,^  who  in  the 
year  380,  under  Pope  Damasus  (son^of^  Spaniard),  first  intro- 
ducedj3i?scheme  ^apmtaSrslnp*oJoiurch  the  Spanish 

people  have  always  evinced  resistance  to  Rome. 

RomeSdtEeTIlffaXIatEo^  Spam,  mortal  enemies  of  even 
the  slighest  trend  towards  Liberalism,  won  the  day  in  1851.  A  Con¬ 
cordat  was  concluded,  by  which  ihe  State  pledged  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religion  was  the  only  religion  in  Spain;  other  religious 
services  were  strictly  forbidden;  the  Church  could  ke^TSe^^i^tsSt 
supervisionaviMrh^  schools  and  universities  through  its 
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bis'hopsj  whose  task  was  to  make  sure  that  all  education  was  in 
absolute  harmony  with  Catholicism.  According  to  clauses  in  the 
Concordat  the  State  promised  to  aid  the  bishops  in  suppressing  any 
attempt  to  pervert  believers  and  in  preventing  the  circulation  or 
publication  of  harmful  papers  or  books.  Every  activity  in  Spain 
was  controlled  by  the  whims  of  the  Church. 

But  the  Democratic  Constitution  of  1869,  while  still  pledging  the 
State  to  pay  tEFe^^ses  of  ChurchanB^cIer^  infuriated  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  for  it  at  the  same  time  granted  religious  freedom, 
freedom  of  teaching,  and  freedom  of  the  Press.  When  Bhie  Civil^ar 
whr^ToI[ow^^  in  whidime”"Catholic  Church  played  a  lead¬ 
ing  part,  ended  in  victory  for  the  moderate  reactionary  elements 
(1875)  ,  the  Church  once  again  tried  to  put  the  clock  back,  and  in 
another  of  its  attempts  to  stamp  out  the  flames  of  Liberalism  and 
religious  and  political  freedom,  it  exerted  all  its  power  to  force 
upon  the  unwilling  Spanish  people  the  Concordat  of  1851. 

The  Church  got  almost,  but  not  quite,  all  that  it  wanted.  The 
new  Constitution  of  1876  had  clauses  by  which  the  Catholic  religion 
was  declared  to  be  the  only  religion  of  the  State,  the  Catholic  clergy 
and  Church’s  services  were  paid  by  the  Government,  and  no  other 
manifestations  except  those  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  permitted. 
Yet  the  Conservative  Leader,  Canovas,  ignoring  all  the  Pope’s  pro¬ 
tests  and  the  Catholics’  threats,  inserted  also  clauses  by  which|  no 
one  could  be  prosecuted  in  Sjpanish  territory  for  his  religious 
opinions  or  his  religious  worshigj^ein  such  limited  tolerance  was 
fought  by  the  Catholic  ChurcEouinmg  the  closing  decades  of  the  last 
and  the  opening  decades  of  the  twentieth  centur^ Henceforward  it 
remained  obstinately  at  the  forefront,  claiming  more  and  more 
restriction  of  the  religious  and  political  liberties  of  lh.e  Spanish 
people,  and  forcing  its  rule  upon  them  in  all  walks  of  life. 

The  successful  rivals  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  the  execrated 
Liberals,  who,  in  spite  of  enormous  opposition  from  the  Church 
andCnnservative  elements,  made  persistent  e|[orts  to  rid  Spain  of 
the  religious  encroachment  of  Catholicism. ^Ljdrtue  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  they  disputed  the  right  of  bishops  to  inspect  private  schools 
or  to  compel  students  of  State  schools  to  attend  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.  They  demanded  that  in  universities  there  should  be  no  religious 
teaching,  and  that  there  should  be  freedom  of  the  Press  and  other 
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such  liberties  compatible  with  the  Liberal  and  democratic  principles 
of  the  modern  Stat^ 

The  Vatican’s  relentless  battle  against  Liberalism  during  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  although  in  many  European 
countries  a  lost  battle,  was  more  successful  in  Spain.  Here  the  people 
still  remained  at  the  mercy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  laws  of  a 
civil,  social,  and  even  economic  and  political  nature  were  directly 
and  indirectly  made  to  lit  within  the  framew^k  of  the  ethical  and 
social  principles  sponsored  by  the  Church.l^The  Catholic  Church 
reigned  everywhere,  in  schools,  in  the  Pres^  in  the  cogrtg?  in  the 
Government,  in  the  Army;  sustained  by  a  militant  and  obdurate 
Hierarchy,  wealthy  religious  Orders,  the  gr^  landlords,  and  the 
Monarchy.  It  penetrateSTe^y^Gere,  but  abovealTto  places  of 
power,  and  was  able  to  imbue  with  its  spirit  of  reaction  the  whole 
nation,  and  obstruct  the  efforts  of  all  those  (mainly  Liberals)  who 
tried  to  bring  in  the  fresh  wind  of  a  new 

The  Catholic  Church  preached  against  democratic  principles, 
asserting  that  as  ih^g^ass^  could  not  wield  the^owerv^adSd^^ 
only  from  God,  it  w2S"^WTongoftE^To*"cIaiins^ 

Thus  it  nipped  in  the  bud  any  leaning  towards  self-government 
and  collective  responsibility,  hampered  the  freedom  of  the  Press, 
combated  Modernism  and  the  like  and  any  ideas  of  emancipation 
of  the  lower  classes  or  of  women,  and  any  wish  for  religious  tolera¬ 
tion  or  the  introduction  of  divorce. 

To  show  to  what  extent  the  Catholic  Church  in  Spain  was  against 
any  progressive  ideas,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the 
Church’s  hatred  of  Liberalism  was  brought  even  into  primary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  Catholic  Church  controlled,  through  the 
Catholic  municipalities,  almost  all  the  State  schools,  in  addition  to 
its  own,  and  it  taught  pupils  that  if  they  associated  with  Liberals, 
they  went  to  hell.  This  frame  of  mind  still  existed  in  the  third 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  when  a  complete  Church  Catechism 
was  republished  and  distributed  in  the  schools  ,(1927). 

The  book  declares  that  the  State  must  be  subject  to  the  Church, 
as  the  body  to  the  soul,  as  the  temporal  to  the  eternal.^  enumerates 
the  errors  of  Liberalism — ^namely,  liberty  of  conscience,  of  educa¬ 
tion,  of  propaganda,  of  meetings,  of  speech,  of  the  Press,  stating 
categorically  that  it  is  heretical  to  believe  in  such  principl^We 
quote  some  typical  extracts: — 
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What  does  Liberalism  teach? 

That  the  State  is  independent  of  the  Church. 

What  kind  of  sin  is  Liberalism? 

It  is  a  most  grievous  sin  against  Faith. 

Why? 

Because  it  consists  of  a  collection  of  heresies  condemned  by  the  Church. 

Is  it  a  sin  for  a  Catholic  to  read  a  Liberal  newspaper?  j  £ 

He  may  read  the  Stock  Exchange  News. 

What  sin  is  committed  by  him  who  votes  for  a  Liberal  candidate? 

Generally  a  mortal  sin. 

This  incredible  Catholic  antagonism  reached  all  strata  of  Spanish 
society,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  including  the  King  himself. 
In  1910  the  young  King’s  tutor  and  confessor,  Father  Montana, 
^SeTTn^  El  Siglo  Futuro,  that  Liberalism  was  a  sin  and  that 
Spaniards  who  ate  with  Protestants  were  excommunicated  (H.  B. 
Clarke). 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  state  of  education  and  of  preparation  in 
social  and  political  spheres  of  the  Spanish  people  when  this  policy 
was  enforced  for  decades.^bn  1870  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  Spain  was  illiterat^In  1900  the  budget  for  educa^ 
tion,  including  the  State  subvention  to  monastic  schools,  was 
17,000,000  pesetas.  1^1930,  although  increased  to  166,000,000,  it 
was  still  inadequate,  of  which  the  best  proof  is  that  Im  Madrid 
alone  more  than  80,000  children  did  not  attend  schooL|And  those 
children  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend  schools  (generally 
supervised  by  the  parish  priests)  were  taught  so  little  that  “parents 
Used  to  complain  that  in  State  schools  the  children  passed  half  their 
class  hours  in  saying  the  Rosary  and  in  absorbing  sacred  history, 
and  never  learned  to  read”  (see  The  Spanish  Labyrinth,  Brenan). 

While  exerting  a  virtual  dictatorship  on  the  mind,  the  Catholic 
Church  also  controlled  an  immense  portion  of  the  country’s  wealth; 
and  although  it  had  lost  millions  of  members  during  the  last  sixty 
years,  yet  from  about  1874  until  the  fall  of  the  Monarchy  (1931),  it 
steadily  gained  in  riches  and  influence.  On  the  death  of  Alfonso  XII, 
the  Queen  Regent,  in  return  for  Le^  protection,  gave  vast  sums 
to  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  Catholic  schools  and  colleges,£which 
were  populated  by  French  clergy  who  had  left  France  owing  to  the 
Secularization  laj^The  Vatican,  the  Spanish  Hierarchy,  the  Queen, 
and  French  Catholics  worked  hand  in  hand  in  a  supreme  effort  to 
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stamp  out  “Liberal  Atheism.”  A  wave  of  clericalism  swept  Spain, 
which  was  crowded  with  more  convents,  colleges,  and  religious 
jbundations  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

“'‘^The  leaders  of  this  movement  were  the  Jesuits  (see  Chapter  5), 
who  had  employed  their  riches/to  acgThre^'pelitical  power  (and 
vice  versa)  for  centuries. j Their  wealth  became  so  great  that  by 
1912  they  controlled  “without  exaggeration  one-third  of  the  capital 
wealth  of  Spain”  {La  Revue,  J.  Aguilera,  Secretary  of  the  Fomento, 
1912).  They  owned  railways,  mines,  factories,  banks,  shipping  com¬ 
panies,  and  orange  plantations,  their  working  capital  amounting  to 
something  like  £60,000^000  sterling^ 

Their  control  of  this  wealth  was  certainly  not  a  healthy  thing 
for  a  nation  like  Spain,  whose  middle  and  lower  classes  lived  in 
the  most  appalling  economic  misery.fAnd  when  one  considers  that 
in^d^Tolkeep  and  invest  this  moneyTEe  Catholic  Church  had  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  and  keep  in  intimate  alliance  with  the  rich 
who  gave  them  bequests,  very  often  in  return  for  the  Church’s  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  upper  classes,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  fate  of  the 
Church  was  bound  up  with  that  of  the  most  reactionary  elements,  in 
league  against  any  cultural,  economic,  social,  or  political  innova- 
tion£|The  result  was  that  Spain  was  controlled  by  ruling  castes, 
trying  to  maintain  a  past  long  since  dead  all  over  the  rest  of  Europe. 

To  a  great  extent  because  of  this^^iejCatholic  Church  continued 
to  lose  adherents  on  a  more  and  more  alarming  scale.! By  1910  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  population  were  no  longer  Catholic^  and  civil 
marriages  and  funerals  hadbec^STc^mon.  On  the  fall  of  the 
Monarchy,  scepticism  and  hostility  towards  the  Catholic  Church 
reached  dangerous  heights.  According  to  Father  Peiro,  only  5  per 
cent  of  the  villagers  of  Central  Spain  attended  Mass;  in  Andalusia 
1  per  cent,  and  in  many  villages  the  priest  said  Mass  alone.  In  a 
Madrid  parish,  from  a  population  of  80,000  only  3^  per  cent 
attended  Mass,  25  per  cent  of  the  children  born  were  not  baptized, 
and  more  than  40  per  cent  died  without  sacraments. 

The  reason  for  this,  besides  that  of  the  age,  was  the  obscurantism 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  its  wealth,  and  the  militant  attitude  of  the 
Jlierarchy  in  the  political  lifeoltEe  nation. 

TSeCatholic  Church  had  tried  to  organize  the  working  classes 
in  order  to  rule  them  the  better;  in  reality  the  workers’  interests 
were  completely  neglected.  It  is  clear  that  all  these  movements  were 
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in  the  nature  of  a  trap  to  tame  the  restless  Catholic  workers  and  thus 
prevent  them  froi^ joining  those  who  had  already  rejected  the 
Catholic  Church.  |The  most  anti-clerical  were  the  urban  working 
classes,  where  Anarcho-Syndicalism  spread  like  wildfire.  For  there 
the  Church  was  identified  with  the  big  landlords  and  exploiters, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the  workers  could  he  summed 
up  by  the  words  of  Bravo  Murillo,  who  is  reputed  to  have  declared: 
‘‘You  want  me  to  authorize  a  school  at  which  600  working  men 
are  to  attend?  Not  in  my  time.  Here  we  don’t  want  men  who  think, 
but  oxen  who  w^rkT^No  wonder  that,  in  face  of  this  state  of  aflFairs, 
the  Spanish  people  developed  a  dangerous  streak  of  economic-social 
extremism,  and  that  the  working  classes,  instead  of  thinking  of 
bringing  about  changes  in  the  form  of  Socialism,  thought  of  changes 
injthe  shape  of  Anarchism  and^SytldicalisiP^ 

When  confronted  with  activities  of  this  kind  the  Church,  the 
Monarchy,  and  the  ruling  classes  united  to  bring  out  the  most 
ruthless  methods  of  repression.  In  their  endeavor  to  keep  the  status 
quo  they  persisted  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  persecuting  all 
those  elements  aspiring  to  bring  about  change — ^not  only  the  ex¬ 
tremists,  but  also  the  moderates  and  anyone  suspected  of  having 
revolutionary  sympathy.|^^m  1890  until  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War,  Spain  was  transformed  into  a  gigantic  prison;  there 
were  wholesale  arrests,  thousands  were  imprisoned,  hundreds  were 
shot,  and  methods  of  tortme^  use^intormer  times  against  heretics 
were  eipploy^  ag:ainst  political  prisoners^ 

In  spite  of  this,  and  owing  chiefly  to  the  earthquake  of  war,  the 
wave  of  unrest  which  swept  the  Continent,  and  the  ideas  of  modem 
Spanish  writers  such  as  Galdos  and  Ibanez,  the  Spanish  people 
began  to  move  menacingly.  The  Catholic  Church  (which  continued 
to  lose  the  masses),  the  King  (fearing  the  exposure  of  gross 
scandal),  the  Army,  and  the  landlords — all  conspired  and  set  up  one 
of  the  first^qjuastawar  dictator,  the  aristocrat  General  de  Rivera,  in 
1923.  (The  previo^yea^7^22,  Mussolini  had  taken  power  in 
Kal^  The  few  liberties  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Spanish  people  dis¬ 
appeared;  the  economic  and  social  misery  deepened;  and,  under  the 
superficial  screSToF^OTcSTSSStSS^  the  dictator 

and  his  allies,  and  by  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
condition  of  the  Spanish  people  grew  worse  than  ever.  The  status 
quo  was  maintained,  or  rather  movement  backward  ensued.  The 
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grant  for  education  fell  from  37, 000,000  to  33,000,000  pesetas; 
while  the  appropriations  for  the  clergy  rose  from  62,000,000  to 
68,000^000,  thus  adding  more  wealth  to  the  already  colossal  riches 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  dictatorship  at  one  time  was  supported  by  many  moderate 
Spaniards,  tired  of  the  old  regime,  who  hoped  that  it  would  end 
with  the  summoning  of  the  Constituent  Cortes.  It  now  became  but 
a  regime  in  which  only  the  word  of  the  dictator  counted,  whose 
pillars  were  espionage,  repression,  and  cjgisprship.  Even  the  Army 
withdrew  its  support;  and  the  new  totalitarian  regime,  which  reached 
its  highest  peak  in  1926,  had  by  1928  come  to  be  hated  even  by 
many  of  its  supporters — ^with  the  exception  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  most  rabid  Conservatives — ^and  by  January  1930  it  had  come 
to  an  end.  ~ 

All  the  suppressed  forces  of  the  Spanish  people  emerged  to  the 
open  light  and  boldly  asked  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Catholic  Mon¬ 
archy  and  the  disestablishment  oflOGieCaSiohcC  W  ^ 

In  1931,  ^tibemunicipar^edSonsT^e  the  Republican- 

Socialist  alliance  was  in  many  towns  three  to  one.  When,  on  the 
following  day,  the  results  were  made  known,  the  King  hurriedly  left 
the  country,  making  France  his  headquarters.  The  general  elections 
took  place  two  months  later;  the  Republicans  (Liberals)  won  145 
seats,  the  Socialists  114,  the  Radical-Socialists  56,  while  all  other 
Catholic  and  Conservative  parties  together  obtained  121  seats. 

As  Azana  declared  at  the  Cortes,  Spain  had  ‘‘ceased  to  be  a 
Catholic  country.”  The  Monarchy  was  abolished;  a  Republic  was 
declared;  andijuring  the  following  three  years  Spain  began  to 
open  her  gates  to  those  reforms  which  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
Monarchy,  and  their  allies  had  so  persistently  prevente^The  Cortes 
passed  laws  disestablishing  and  disendowing  the  immense  wealth 
of  the  Catholic  Church;  expelling  the  Jesuits,  who  for  so  many 
years  had  been  the  minds  behmdTthe  CSliolic"dSctatorships;  forbid¬ 
ding  monks  and  nuns  to  tamper  with  trade  and,  above  ah,  education 
in  which  the  Catholic  Church  had  had  a  monop oly.^^rriage  was 
secularized,  divorce  introduced,  and  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  Press, 
and  religious  tolerance  were  proclaimed  every whereTl 

The  Catholic  Church,  through  its  Hierarchy*'''and  through  the 
Vatican,  fought  by  all  means  in  its  power,  appealing  to  the  religious 
conscience  of  the  people  not  to  let  the  “Red  Anti-Christs”  rule  Spain, 
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but  to  ‘‘get  rid  of  the  enemies  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ” 
(Cardinal  Segura) .  The  Catholic  Church  in  Spain,  led  by  its  Primate, 
puBi35e3‘T"pait^^  letter  of  the  Spanish  bishops ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Pope  wrote  an  encyclical  (June  3,  1933  )•  Both  invited  the 
faithful  to  join  “a  holy  crusade  for  the  integral  restoration  of  the 
Church’s  right.”  Cardinals  and  bishops  continued  to  write  and  to 
preach  to  the  people,  inciting  them  against  the  Government  and 
asking  for  open  revolt. 

Unlike  the  Catholic  regimes  of  the  past,  the  new  Government,  true 
to  the  principle  of  freedom,  did  not  want  reprisals,  and  anti-clerical 
parties  after  their  electoral  triumphs,  refrained  from  any  victimiza- 
tion.fBwas  only  after  almost  a  month  had  passed  (twenty-seven 
days  after  the  elections)  that  workers,  enraged  by  the  fanatical 
anathemas  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  by  Cardinal  Segura’s  incite¬ 
ment  to  revolt,  began  to  fire  churches  and  monasterie^These  acts 
of  violence  led  to  more,  and^Ae  anti-Catholic  parties,  which  had 
shown  remarkable  tolerance, 

continuous  provocation  and  threats  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its 
backer^The  Church  and  its  adherents  constituted  the  reactionary 
forcesot  the  former  regimes,  together  with  the  most  backward 
stratum  of  the  peasantry,  which,  thanks  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
was  still  80  per  cent  illiterate  in  the  third  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

The  Catholic  Church  organized  itself  to  fight  its  opponents  on  their 
own  ground — ^namely,  through  a  political  party. ^he  Jesuits  were 
once  again  the  instruments  of  the  new  tactics^hey  tried  to  imitate 
the  Centre  Party  in  Germany,  maintaining  that  the  party  must  be 
composed  not  only  of  landlords  and  Army  officers,  but  also  of  the 
masses.  Such  a  party  was  founded  in  1931,  and  was  known  as 
Accion  Popular,  being  the  political  branch  oFCatholic  Action  (see 
Chapter  5),  Accion  Catolica. 

The  policy  of  the  party  was  to  tolerate  the  Republic,  but  to  fight 
it  and  to  destroy  its  anti-Catholic  laws  by  penetrating  into  the  anti- 
Catholic  Government  through  political  channels.  Thus,  after  hav¬ 
ing  brought  disruption  into  the  enemy’s  field,  the  party  would  try 
to  seize  political  power.  It  was  the  tactic  of  the  Trojan  horse. 

The  Vatican,  having  reacSedTEe  concfi^^ 
had  to  be  employed,  gave  orders  to  the  Spanish  Hierarchy  to  aban¬ 
don  their  intransigence  and  follow  the  new  lead.  The  chief  controller 
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oi  this  new  Catholic  movement  was  the  director  of  a  paper  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Jesuits  {Debate — Angel  Herrera)  who  put  forward  a 
Catholic  leaSSfcn^Rohles,  a  pup^il  of  the  Silesian  Fathers.  Gil 
Robles  visited  Hitler7*CoiJ^5  and  others,  became  an  enthusiastic 
admirer^*3“tEe*Bazis,  anJlBegan  to  talk  of  creating  a  Catholic  Cor¬ 
porate  State  in  Spain,  as  Dolfuss  had  done  in  Austria  (see  chapter 
on  Austria) . 

A  blatant,  nation-wide  campaign  of  propaganda  after  the  Ger¬ 
man  style  was  initiated, ^^ejCatholic  Hierarchy  supporting  it  from 
churches  and  Catholic  pagecsjit  succeeded  so  well  that  Gil  Robles, 
having  contacted  the  Radicals,  found  common  ground  on  which 
to  co-operate — owing  chiefly  to  economic  problems — ^with  the  result 
that  the  Liberal  leader,  jlierroux^  against  th^wiU  of  the  Government, 
admitted  Catholics  mto  jhe  C^ine^' 

Meanwhile,  those  workers  who  were  looking  forward  to  a  radical 
economic  and  social  change  became  convinced  that  co-operation  of 
the  Liberals  and  Catholics  and  the  procrastination  of  the  Socialists 
would  not  bring  about  such  changes,  and  organized  a  revolt  which 
ended  in  utter  failure  (1933).  The  suppression  of  the  revolt  was  so 
ruthless,  the  atrocities  committed  against  the  workers  taken  prisoner 
so  appalling,  that  when  a  full  inquiry  was  made  the  indignation  of 
the  whole  of  Spain  was  so  great  that  Lerroux  had  to  resign. 

Two  noteworthy  facts  emerge  from  this  incident:  the  ferocity 
against  the  insurgents  caused  by  the  police,  composed  of  Catholics 
determined  to  “exterminate  these  Godless  enemies  of  the  Church,” 
and  by  the  Moorsl^^e  Moors  were  brought  from  Africa  to  Spain 
by  General  FranciscoFranco,  who,  shortly  before  the  attempted 
rebellion,  had  a  long  interview  with  the  War  Minister.  The  latter  had 
received  instructions  from  Gil  Robles  to  ask  Franco  to  employ  the 
MQio:&..jLgains  the  Reds.  Gil  Robles  and  the  Catholic  Church  were 
already  in  close  touch,  and  had  already  agreed  to  support  each 
other  when  necessaiy^ 

By  this  time  the  Catholic  Party  had  grown  in  influence,  owing 
chiefly  to  disruption  of  the  hostile  camp  and  to  the  second  step  taken 
by  the  CathoKcs  in  their  quest  for  power.  By  1935  the  Catholics  had 
discarded  almost  all  pretence  of  respect  for  legality,  and  became  so 
emboldened  that  they  organized  flieir  rank  and  file  on  the  model 
of  the  Fascists  and  the  Nazis,  threatening  and  beating  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  Gil  Robles  had  already  prepared  schemes  for  the  abolition  of 
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divorce,  for  compulsory  religious  teaching,  for  the  creation  of  a 
Spanish  Corporate  State,  and  so  on. 

But,  not  being  as  yet  sure  that  they  would  secure  authority  so 
easily  and  so  quickly,  the  Catholics  were  also  preparing  to  fight 
the  Republic  with  armies.  They  amalgamated  political  and  military 
means  in  their  bid  for  power.^il  Robles  demanded  and  obtained 
the  Ministry  of  War.  Once  in^alled,  with  Gener^^anco  as  his 
right-hand  man,  he  began  to  reorganizeTET^rmy,  eliminating  all 
officers  suspected  of  Left  tendencies.  He  built  concrete  trenches  over¬ 
looking  Madrid  (at  Sierra  Guadarrama),  and  took  over  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Civil  Guards.  In  short,  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
Republic  the  Catholics  took  all  the  necessary  steps  to  resort  to  open 
revolt  if  they  were  not  able  to  attain  power  by  political  means.  Riots 
biroke  out  everywhere  and  there  were  !^ny  political  murders 
throughout  the  year  1935  and  early  in  1936^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Left  tried  to  unite,  andnadical-Socialists,  Social¬ 
ists,  Syndicalists,  and  Communists  at  last  formed  the  Popular  Front. 

The  fury  of  the  Catholics  knew  no  bounds,  and,  as  well  as  the 
Catholic  parties,  the  Church  itself  came  to  their  aid.  The  Spanish 
Hierarchy,  which  had  been  working  hand  in  hand  with  Gil  Robles, 
directly  and  indirectly  assisting  his  campaign,  at  this  stage  went 
farther.  About  a  month  before  the  general  elections  of  1936  Cardinal 
Goma  y  Tomas  wrote  a  pastoral  (January  24,  1936)  in  which  he 
publicly  aligned  himself  and  the  Catholic  Church  with  the  Accion 
Popular  and  with  the  others  making  up  the  C.E.D.A.,  and  hurled 
anathemas  against  the  Popular  Front,  urging  the  Faithful  to  vote 
against  the  Reds. 

President  Alcala  Zamora,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
a  majority  in  the  CmteT^signed  an  order  for  its  dissolution.  Polling 
day  was  fixed  for  February  16,  1936.  The  Popular  Front  gained  an 
overwhelming  maj'ority,  with  267  seats  against  132  obtained  by  the 
Rigljt,  and  62  by  the  Centre. 

¥The  victory  of  the  Popular  Front  fired  the  working  classes  with 
enfi^iasm  and  gave  the  Catholics  one  of  their  biggest  shocks,  as 
they  had  been  confident  of  succes^ Panic  followed  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  results.  The  Catholics  and  the  Right  feared  that  the 
Socialists  would  rise  in  arms  and  create  a  Red  Socialist  Republic; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Socialists  feared  that  the  Right,  seeing 
their  hope  of  power  smashed,  would  stage  a  coup  d’etat.  This  fear 
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was  well  founded,  for  the  Catholics  had  been  preparing  for  just  such 
an  emergency.  Their  first  and  second  steps  having  failed,  a  third 
would  have  to  be  tried:  that  of  open  rebellion. 

so  the  Vatican,  with  the  Leaders  of  the  Spanish  Hierarchy 
and  those  who  would  lead  such  a  rebellion,  from  that  time  onwards 
applied  their  thoughts  to  the  question  of  how  best  to  crush  their 
victorious  enemies. 

Having  seen  that  its  first  policy  of  acquiring  power  through 
political  means  had  failed,  as  it  had  failed  before  in  other  countries, 
and  that  its  second  and  bolder  policy  of  seizing  power  a  semi¬ 
legal  coup  d^etat  had  also  f ailed, Ithe  Vatican  was  determined  that 
force  must  he^usedJlt  was  the  oi^"lvay  left  open  to  the  Church, 
which  had  to  count  on  the  support  of  a  minority  in  order  to  rule 
a  hostile  majority,  and  impose  a  Catholic  Government  upon  the 
Spanish  people.  The  move  had  been  made  all  the  more  urgent  by 
the  result  of  the  last  election,  when  it  had  become  clear  that  the 
Catholic  Church  had  the  support  of  less  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
Spanish  electorate, \mcluding  the  millions  of  women  who  were  given 
the  ri^ETEo^VotT^byS^  and  voted  solidly  for  the  Church, 

when  even  sick  nuns  were  brought  on  stretchers  to  th^pollsj 

Elements  of  the  Right,  led  by  Catholics,  began,  after  the  February 
defeat,  openly  to  organize  a  campaign  of  violence.  The  Falange 
Esg^ola — ^founded  in  1932j3y  the  son  of  Primo  de  Rivera — al- 
thoi^ETThad  in  1934  merged  with  a  Fascist  group  of  Dr.  Alvinana, 
and  until  the  1936  elections  had  remained  insignificant,  now  came 
quickly  to  the  foreground.  The  followers  of  Gil  Robles,  burning 
with  desire  to  smash  the  Republic  with  violence,  swelled  the  ranks 
of  the  Falange.  The  whole  Catholic  Youth  Organization — under  its 
Secretary,  Smiano  Suner,  brother-in-law  of  General  Franco — ^joined 
the  Falange  in  AprilTv^iile  others  flocked  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Monarchists,  whose  leader,  Calvo  Sotelo,  openly  favored  a  military 


|The  Falangists  began  to  beat  up  and  murder  their  opponents, 
including  tepid  Catholics;  they  combed  the  streets  of  Madrid  with 
machine-guns,  killing  judges,  journalists,  and  especially  Socialists, 
in  an  exact  imitationlori^  [talian  Fascists 
Troops.  Battles  between  the  Falangists  and  the  Republicans  became 
a  daily  occurrence  all  over  Spaii^ 

In  addition  to  the  Falange,  there  was  another  movement,  formed 
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by  Army  officers  belonging  to  the  Union  Militar  Espahola,  who,  with 
a  view  to  a  military  rising,  had  been  in  touch  with  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  far  back  as  1933.  Their  chief  had  conducted  secret 
negotiations  with  Mussolini  in  March  of  that  year;  and  by  March 
1934  they  had  already  planned  for  a  coup  d’etat,  wiA  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  thg^  Catholic  Church  and  the  Army.  Previousto*1SSTE^ 
had  visited  Italy  in  order  to  secure  “not  only  the  support  of  the 
Italian  Government,  but  also  of  the  Fascist  Party,  in  the  event  of 
the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  Spain”  (from  a  speech  by  Goicoechea 
at  San  Sebastian,  on  November  22,  1937 — ^reported  in  the 
Chester  Guardian,  December  4,  1937). 

The  co-ordination  of  plans  for  civil  war  of  the  Monarchists  and 
the  Catholics,  backed  by  the  Vatican  and  Mussolini,  was  so  far 
advanced  that,  immediately  afterTEeviSory  of  the  Popular  Front, 
the  Catholic  leaders,  Robles  and  General  Franco,  had  the  ef¬ 
frontery  to  propose  to  the  TS^ublican  Prime  Minister  himself  a 
military  coup  d’etat  before  the  new  Cortes  could  meet  (Declaration 
of  Portela  Valladares,  ex  Prime-Minister,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cortes 
in  Valencia,  in  1937). 

The  spring  and  early  summer  of  1936  passed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
growing  tension:  str^es,  battles,  and  murders  followed  one  another 
in  quick  succession^By  June,  responsible  people  knew  that  a  military 
rising  was  imminent.  The  Republicans  asked  the  Government  for 
arms,  but  were  refused.  On  June  13,  in  reprisal  for  the  murder  of 
Socialists  by  Falangists  a  few  days  before,  Calvo  Sotelo  was  assas- 
simSrEy  Socialists^l*^ 

The  vast  organli^tion  of  the  CaAolics,  the  Monarchists,  and  their 
allies  stood  ready;  and,  at  last,  on  July  16,  193671Ee  Army  in  the 
SpMishzonToF^  rose  and  occupied  Ceuta  and  Melilla. 

OfScm^rosTm^^Imns^  Spanish  town.RSie  Catholic  Hierarchy, 
which  had  followed  the  plot  from  the  very  ^pnning,  asked  for  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  on  the  new  Crusade;  while  the  Catholic 
General  Franco  hastened  to  teU  the  Pope,  before  the  news  reached 
any  other  capital,  that  the  revolt  had  begun.  The  Spanish  Civil  War 
had  broken  out*| 

The  CathoUcrebels  expected  to  take  the  whole  of  Spain  within  a 
few  days.  They  had  made  very  careful  preparations,  and  had  at  their 
disposal  the  greater  part  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  country,  the 
Civil  Guard,  the  Foreign  Legion,  a  division  of  Moorish  troops, 
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four-fifths  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  ofEcers,  reliable  regiments 
recruited  in  the  north,  Carlist  levies  which  had  been  training  secretly, 
and  the  promise  of  Italian  and  German  tanks  and  war  planes. 

Government,  on  the  other  hand,  had  only  the  Republican 
Assault  Guards  and  a  small  Air  Force.  Yet  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Spanish  people  disrupted  Franco’s  coup  and  he  had  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  help  from  Mussolini  and  Hitler,  who,  knowing  before¬ 
hand  of  the  plot,  sent  arms  and  men  from  the  very  beginning  Rus¬ 
sia  intervened  only  in  September.  Soon  the  Spanislyjonflict  necame 
an  international  one.  Its  real  nature  was  evident.|lt  was  an  antici¬ 
patory  struggle,  in  Spanish  territory,  of  what  was  to  tear  the  whole 
world  asunder  a  few  years  later;  an  ideological  conflict  in  which 
social  systems  and  political  doctrines,  represented  by  various  nations, 
took  part:  Fascist  Italy,  Nazi  Germany,  and_ F ranco  J and  later  on  the 
diemocracies--^^  Great  Britain)  on  one  side,  and  Republican 
Spain  and  So^S^^nssia  on  the  other  sideTJ 

^"^^ven  the  Protestant  United  States  of  America  intervened  in  the 
•Struggle  and  helped  Franco,  thanks  to  the  American  Catholic  clergy. 
who  mobilized  to  influence  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  rebels. 
The  result  was  that  the  Republic  was  denied  facilities  to  buy  arms 
practically  everywhere  in  Europe  and  also  in  the  only  open  market 
4eft  to  her,  namely  the  United  States  of  America.  This  was  done, 
not  only  by  unleashing  the  most  unscrupulous  propaganda  in  the 
Catholic  Press  and  the  pulpit  and  using  tire  Catholic  Church’s  in- 
•4hiience  in  American  politics,  but,  above  a^^  directly 

to  the  State.  Pep artmenLwKEe  the  Vatican  fou^^mprj^^ady  help 
than  it  had  dareTtT'^5^^^^^*^'''”'^^^^^  ® 

'^^^^TEus^noFontyAe^Go^  of  practically  all  E^pean  coun¬ 

tries — ^Catholic,  Fascist,  or  democratic — ^but  also  the/powerful  Prot¬ 
estant  United  States  were  against  the  Republic.  Of  the  democratic 
nations.  Great  Britain,  having  undertaken  a  policy  of  appeasement 
towards  Fascism,  besides  allowing  the  farce  of  non-intervention 
{thanks  to  which  Mussolini  was  able  to  send  about  100,000  troops  to 
help  Franco,  while  the  Republic  was  denied  arms),  brought  con¬ 
tinual  pressure  to  bear  upon  France  to  close  her  frontier.  Russia, 
although  trying  to  help,  finally  withdrew  her  assistance  when  she 
saw  that  Franco,  thanks  to  the  Vatican,  Fascist  Italy,  Nazi  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  anTfrance^  of  1939  won  the  Civil 

War. 
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This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  relate  the  incredible  intrigues  of 
the  Spanish  Civil  War^ur  interest  being  the  direct  and  indirect  help 
given  to  Franco  by  the  VaticanJWe  have  already  seeTSe  part  played 
by  the  Vatican  in  preparmg  for  the  Civil  War.  The  Spanish  Hier¬ 
archy,  besides  fighting  the  Republicans  and  organizing  Catholic 
rebels,  had  been  one  of  the  plotters  and  messengers  between  Gil 
Robles,  Franco,  and  others  and  Pope  Pius  XI  and  his  Secretary  of 
State,  vdio^mp^As  before  knew  what  was  ^oing  to  happen.  Once 
the  revolt  started,  both  the  Hierarchy  and  the 
brazenly  on  the  side  of  Franco,  the  Spanish  bishops  inciting 
Catholic  Spaniards  to  fight  the  Reds,  the  Pope  appealing  to  the  whole 
Catholic  world  to  help  Catholic  Spain^  and  the  Vatican  diplomacy 
working  handjii  hand  with  Mussolini  and  Hitler  to  send  armaments 
to  the  rebels.! The  Vatican  not  only  contacted  Mussolini  on  behalf  of 
Franco,  but  alsogot  in  touch  with  Hitler  and  came  to  an  agreement 
with  him  by  which,  in  exchange  for  Germany’s  help  to  the  Catholic 
rebels,  the  Vatican  would  start  an  all-out  campaign  against  Bol- 
she^m„;^^^^ut  the  Catholic  world.  We  shall  have  occasion  later 
to  see  why  Hitler  asked  for  the  co-operation  of  the  ChurcL^ 

The  Vatican,  starting  from  the  Pope  himself,  as  soon  as  it  became 
clear  that  Franco  could  not  immediately  win,  launched  a  furious 
anti-Bolshevik  campaign,  thus  enormously  strengthening  Hitler’s 
political  plans  within  and  outside  Germany,  Hitler’s  policy  revolving 
round  the  Bolshevik  bogy.  The  Pope  himself  initiated  this  interna¬ 
tional  Catholic  campaign  against  the  Spanish  Republic  on  December 
14,  1936,  when  he  (Pius  XI),  addressing  500  Spanish  Fascist 
refugees,  called  upon  the  civilized  world  to  rise  against  Bolshevism, 
whidS^^d  already  given  proof  of  its  will  to  subvert  all  orders,  from 
Russia  to  China,  from  Mexico  to  South  America.”  It  had,  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “now  started  the  fire  of  hatred  and  persecutions  in  Spain,” 
which,  xmless  quick  measures  to  fight  it  were  taken,  would  spread 
against  “all  divine  and  humane  institutions.”  Men  and  nations  must 
unite  and  take  measures  against  it.  The  Pope  ended  his  speech  with  a 
blessing  “to  all  those  who  have  taken  the  diflScult  and  dangerous  task 
to  defend  and  reinstate  the  honor  of  God  and  of  Religion.” 

This  began  an  anti-Bolshevik,  anti- (Spanish)  Republican  cam¬ 
paign  throughout  the  Catholic  world,  which  for  its  slogans  used  the 
same  words  and  phrases  as  the  Fascist  and  Nazi  propaganda  ma- 
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chines  blared  forth  until  a  few  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

In  Germany,  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Pacelli,  the  German  bishops  published  a  pastoral  letter,  dated 
*Sugust  30,  1936.  They  repeated  what  the  Pope  had  said  in  his 
speech,  antTgav^ a  frightening  picture  of  what  would  happen  to 
Europe  if  the  Bolsheviks  were  allowed  to  conquer  Spain,  adding: 
‘Tt  is  therefore  clear  what  the  duty  of  our  people  and  of  our  father- 
land  should  be.”  The  pastoral  ended  by  expressing  the  hope  that 
‘‘the  Chancellor  (Hitler)  could  succeed  with  the  help  of  God  to 
solve  this  terrible  issue  with  firmness  and  with  the  most  faithful 
co-operation  of  all  citizens.” 

Four  months  later  the  Pope  gave  the  campaign  new  impetus  with 
•another  speech  (December  25,  1936),  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  was  “a  warning  so  serious  and  menacing  for  the 
whole  world.”  From  it  “one  could  get  revelations  and  disclosures  of 
a  terrifying  nature,  with  the  certainty  of  what  was  being  prepared 
for  Europe  and  the  world  unless  the  nations  took  appropriate  meas¬ 
ures  against  it.” 

The  bishops  again  followed  the  lead  of  the  Pope,  by  a  collective 
pastoral  (against  Bolshevism,  January  3,  1937),  in  which  they  de¬ 
clared: — 


The  Leader  and  Qiancellor  of  the  Reich,  Adolf  Hitler,  has  foreseen  in  time 
the  advance  of  Bolshevism,  and  he  has  concentrated  his  thoughts  and  strength 
in  the  defence  of  the  German  people  and  of  all  the  Western  World  against  this 
frightful  danger. 

The  German  Bishops  think  it  their  duty  to  support  the  Reichschancellor  in 
this  war  of  defence,  with  all  the  means  that  the  Church  puts  at  their  disposal. 

Bolshevism  being  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  State  and  at  the  same  time  of 
religion  ...  as  the  events  in  Spain  are  now  clearly  demonstrating,  it  is  outside 
any  doubt  that  the  co-operation  to  the  defence  against  such  satanic  power  has 
become  a  religious  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  duty.  We  Bishops  ...  do  not 
want  to  mix  religion  with  politics  .  .  .  we  only  want  to  exhort  the  faithful’s 
consciSncirToTgEragaSS"^^  dangers  with  the  weapons  of  the 

Church.  .  ,  . 


I  We  Catholics,  in  spite  of  the  mistrust  fostered  against  us,  are  ready  to  give 
State  all  that  it  has  a  right  to,  and  to  support  the  Fuehrer  in  the  fight 
— Bolshevism  and  in  all  other  just  tasks  that  he  has  undertaken. 


were  the  “just  tasks”  that  Hitler  had  undertaken  at  that 
Tni^?  The  “just  tasks”  of  sending  bombers  and  tanks  to  fight  against 
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the  legal  Spanish  Government,  to  massacre  innocent  Republican 
civilians,  to  wipe  out  whole  villageri[^grGuernica),  and  do  his  best 
to  secure  the  victory  of  Catholic  Franco. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  other  countries  was  no  less  zealous  than 
in  Germany.  Catholic  organizations  and  the  hierarchies  began  a 
great  campaign  to  recruit  Catholic  Legionnaires,  and  soon  brigades 
of  Catholic  volunteers  joined  Franco’s  Catholic  armies.  In  addition 
to  help  of  other  kinds,  money  was  collected  in  churches  in  response 
to  the  world-wide  campaign,  in  the  Catholic  Press,  of  hatred  towards 
the  Republic.  Small  wonder  that  the  first  foreign  flag  to  be  unfurled 
at  Franco’s  headquarters  at  Burgos  was  the  Papal  flag,  and  t£at 
Franco’s  banner  was  raised  over^e 

Naturally,  the  Spanish  Hierarchy  and  clergy  (with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions)  incited  the  Spaniards  to  fight  the  Republic;  and  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  the  Catholic  Church  in  Spain  was  tied  up  with  the 
revolt,  we  quote  an  illuminating  statement  by  Cardinal  Goma: — 

We  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the  Nationalist  Government,  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  never  takes  a  step  without  consulting  me  and  obeying  me. 

And  when  finally  the  Republic  was  crushed  (spring,  1939),  Pope 
Pius  XII,  after  having  stated  that  God  should  br^anFedjToF^^once 
more  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence  has  manifested  itself  over 
Spain”  (broadcast,  April  17,  1939),  sent  the  following  message  to 
the  victors : — 


With  great  joy  we  address  you,  dearest  sons  of  Catholic  Spain,  to  express 
our  paternal  congratulation  for  the  gift  of  peace  and  victory,  with  which  God 
has  chosen  to  crown  the  Christian  heroism  of  your  faith  and  charity,  proved  in 
so  much  and  so  generous  suffering  .  .  .  the  heal^y  Spanish  people,  with  the 
characteristics  of  its  most  noble  spirit,  with  generosity  and  frankness,  rose  de¬ 
cided  to  defend  the  ideals  of  faith  and  Christian  civilization,  deeply  rooted  in 
the  rich  soil  of  Spain.  As  a  pledge  of  the  bountiful  grace  which  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  Immaculate  Virgin  and  the  apostle  James,  patrons  of  Spain, 
and  which  you  will  merit  from  the  great  Spanish  saints,  we  give  to  you,  our 
dear  sons  of  Catholic  Spain,  to  the  Head  of  the  State  and  his  illustrious  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  the  zealous  Episcopate  and  its  self-denying  clergy,  to  the  heroic 
combatants  and  to  all  the  faithful,  our  apostolic  benediction.1 


Franco,  on  the  other  hand,  paid  tribute  to  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Spain,  which  “collaborated  in  the  victorious  crusade  and  spirit¬ 
ualized  the  glory  of  Nationalist  arms.” 
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On  the  very  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  a  new 
totalitarian  State  had  joined  the  constellation  of  great  European 
dictatorships — those  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy. 

On  what  foundations  was  the  new  Spain  built?  pn  Ae  religious, 
moral,  social,  economic,  and  finally  political,  principles  dear  to  the 
Catholic  Churd^As  authority,  according  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
does  not  derive  from  the  people  (see  Chapter  3),  authority,  ab¬ 
solute  and  uncontrolled,  was  invested  in  one  man,  who  became  the 
corner-stone  of  a  State  built  as  an  exact  model  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

As  in  the  Catholic  Church,  so  also  in  the  new  Spain,  there  was  a 
ruler  who  was  responsible  to  no  one  but  to  his  conscience;  in  all 
spheres  of  activity  of  the  nation  his  powers  were  unlimited;  his 
orders  had  to  be  obeyed  and  not  discussed;  and  under  him  were 
miniature  dictators  at  the  head  of  the  various  ministries,  who,  in 
turn,  had  to  be  blindly  obeyed. 

As  only  one  party  could  be  right,  aU  other  parties  were  wrong 
and  were  destroyed.  Trade  unions  were  suppressed;  freedom  ,of 
speech,  of  the  Press,  and  of  political  opinion  was  withdrawn;  news¬ 
papers,  films,  broadcasts,  and  books  were  censored,  purged,  or  sup¬ 
pressed,  if  they  did  not  conform  to  the  political  system.tPn  the  other 
hand,  everybody  had  to  read  books,  see  films,  and  hear  broadcasts 
proclaiming  the  greatness  of  Franco’s  new  Spain,  of  his  ideas  and 
system;  this  not  only  in  Spain,  but  also,  whenever  possible,  outside 
the  country  in  all  Spanish-speaking  nations  of  Sou^h  and  Central 
America,  which  had  to  imitate  the  mother-country./  A  powerful 
Ministry  of  Propaganda  (eqpiivalent  to  the  Catholic  C^rch’s  Propa¬ 
ganda  Fide)  controlled  all  the  cultural  and  literary  life  of  the  nation. 

All  enemies  of  Franco’s  Spain  were  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and 
mass  executions  took  place.  It  was  reckoned  that,  three  years  after 
the  end  oftibe^^vir^arTI^^ ,  Spain’s  jails  contained  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  political  prisoners,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
whom  were  made  to  face  the  firing  squads.  Anyone  suspected  of  So¬ 
cialism,  Communism,  or  of  democratic  ideas,  was  watched  by  a  secret 
police  which  penetrated  all  walks  of  life  (a  counterpart  of  the  In¬ 
quisition). 

Catholicism  was  pro^imed  the  religion  of  the  State  and  the  only 
true  religion  allowed,  ^rotestants  and  other  denominations  were 
persecuted,  and  their  ministers  were  arrested  and  even  executeSCXA 
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Corporate  system,  based  on  the  Papal  Encyclical  Quadragesimo 
Anno,  was  made  to  function;  religious  education  was  made  com¬ 
pulsory;  textbooks  were  supervised  by  the  Catholic  Church  and 
teachers  who  did  not  attend  Mass  were  dismissed;! the  enormous 
wealth  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  returned,  and  ^dvSeges  and 
grants  to  the  clergy  and  bishops  were  restore^ 

During  the  following  months  Spanish  defenders  of  the  Catholic 
Church  went  on  pilgrimages  to  the  Vatican  as  an  act  of  gratitude 
for  what  the  Pope  had  done  for  them.  In  June  1939,  3,000  of 
Franco’s  soldiers,  having  come  to  Italy  to  celebrate  the  victory  with 
Italian  Fascists,  were  received  by  Pius  XII,  who,  after  telling  them 
that  they  had  fought  ‘‘for  the  triumph  of  Christian  ideals”  and  that 
they  had  “brought  him  immense  consolation  as  defenders  of  the 
Faith,”  imparted  to  them  his  paternal  blessing. 

In  the  following  years  prominent  Spanish  Fascists  visited  the 
Pope  or  the  Vatican  on  political  and  international  missions,  most 
prominent  of  whom  was  F^nco’s  brother-in-law,  Serrano  Suher,  a 
great  friend  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler.  On  June  20,  19|^  he  was 
decorated  by  the  Pope  himself  with  the  Grand"t!ross"^  the  Order 
of  Pius  IX,  together  with  a  blessing  for  Spain  and  General  Franco, 
“benemerito  de  la  causa  de  Dios  y  de  la  Iglesia”  {Bulletin  of  Spanish 
Studies), 

But  in  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  the  Church  and  State,  just  because  the 
essence  of  both  was  Totalitarianism,  soon  began  to  quarrel  over  the 
same  problems  which,  as  we  shall  find,  they  quarrelled  over  in 
Fascist  Italy,  Nazi  Germany,  and  other  European  countries .|Bo4 
wanted  the  upper  hand  on  issues  intimately  affecting  the  new  Spain, 
each  in  turn  asserting  that  the  education  of  youth  was  its  concern 
alone,  that  the  nomination  of  persons  for  key  positions  (such  as 
bishops)  was  its  sole  right,  and  so  on.  Indeed  at  one  time  Franco 
went  so  far  as  to  suppress  Pius  XFs  encyclical  Mit  Brennender 
Sorge,  which  was  a  Papal  rebuke  to  that  kind  of  Totalitarianism 
which  sponsors  State  idolatry  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholic  Chur^.^ 
Such  differences,  however,  were  of  minor  importance,  and  did  not 
prevent  either  partner  from  continuing  the  more  and  more  intimate 
alliance  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  the  foreign  field  Spain  followed  in  the  trail  of  Fascist  Italy 
and  Nazi  Germany,|aligning  herself  with  them  whenever  their  policy 
was  directed  against  mtFer  Soviet  Russia  or  the  Western  Powers. 
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When  the  Second  World  War  broke  out  (September  3,  1939),  Spain, 
although  too  weak  to  enter  the  conflict,  gave  all  the  help  she  could, 
in  military,  economic,  and  diplomatic  fields,  to  the  Fascist  countries. 
Franco  made  speeches  informing  the  world  that  only  Hitler’s  vic¬ 
tory  could  save  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  proclaiming  that 
‘‘Spain  will  never  ally  herself  with  any  country  not  guided  by  the 
principles  of  Catholicism”  (1944). 

In  July  1940,  when  Nazi  victory  seemed  assured,  in  his  annual 
speecETitJuiyT^  he  glorified  “the  German  arms  that  are  leading  the 
battle  for  which  Europe  and  Christianity  have  so  long  waited,”  at 
the  same  time  attacking  Britain’s  “inhuman  blockade  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,”  declaring  that  “the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  a  very  grandiose 
farce, ”|warning  the  United  States  off  Europe,  repudiating  Anglo- 
American  economic  aid,  and  pontifically  stating  thattibeSlIeriiaa 
con^Ktely^lin^^  lost  the  war  |(  Sir  Samuel  Ho  are,  Britain’s 
Special  Ambassador  in  MadriJ^  during  the  Second  World  War,  in 
My  Mission  to  Spain)  • 

In  the  following  month  (August  8,  1940),  the  German  Ambas¬ 
sador  Stohrer,  in  a  “strictly  secret”  report  to  Berlin,  said  he  had 
every  assurance  of  Spain’s  entry  into  the  war. 

Following  words  by  deeds.  Franco  began  to  lay  plans  with  Hitler 
for  the  capture  of  Gibraltar;  these  were  discussed  at  a  meeting  of 
a  Spanish  Minister  of  the  Interior  (Suner)  with  Hitler  in  Berlin 
in  September  1940.  Suner  assured  Hitler  that  Spain  was  ready  to 
enter  the  war  as  soon  as  her  supplies  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
were  secure.  After  which  the  Spanish  Minister  (Franco’s  brother-in- 
law)  delivered  a  message  from  Franco,  in  which  the  Caudillo  ex¬ 
pressed  his  “gratitude,  sympathy,  and  high  esteem,”  and  emphasized 
his  “loyalty  of  yesterday,  of  to-day,  and  for  always.” 

In  a  letter  dated  September  22,  1940,  Franco  proclaimed  his  “un¬ 
changeable  and  sincere  adherence  to  Hitler  personally.”  Here  are 
his  actual  words: — 

I  -would  like  to  thank  you,  Der  Fuehrer,  once  again  for  the  offer  of  solidarity, 
I  reply  with  the  assurance  of  my  unchangeable  and  sincere  adherence  to  you 
•personally,  to  the  German  people,  and  to  the  cause  for  which  you  fight. 

I  hope,  in  defence  of  this  cause,  to  he  able  to  renew  the  old  bonds  of  com¬ 
radeship  between  our  armies  (see  fifteen  documents  dealing  with  the  Spanish- 
Axis  collaboration,  released  by  the  United  States  State  Department). 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  England  was  standing  com¬ 
pletely  alone  and  a  relentless  war  was  initiated  by  the  German 
U-boats  to  starve  her  by  sinking  her  merchant  fleet,  Franco  put  at 
Hitler’s  disposal  facilities  for  the  refuelling  and  repair  of  Nazi  sub¬ 
marines.  This  went  on  almost  throughout  the  war. 

Not  only  did  Franco  give  all  the  help  compatible  with  the  “ojGScial” 
neutrality  of  his  country,  but  he  never  ceased  to  declare  his  support 
of  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  New  Order.  Suffice  it  to  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  another  letter,  dated  February  26,  1941,  which  he  addressed 
to  Hitler : —  ^ 

1 1  consider,  as  you  yourself  do,  that  the  destiny  of  history  has  united  you 
with  myself  and  with  the  Duce  in  an  indissoluble  way.\l  have  never  needed  to 
be  convinced  of  this,  and,  as  I  have  told  you  more  tnan  once,  our  civil  war 
since  its  very  inception  and  during  its  entire  course  is  more  than  proof.  I  also 
share  your  opinion  that  the  fact  that  Spain  is  situated  on  both  shores  of  the 
Strait  forces  her  to  the  utmost  enmity  towards  England,  who  aspires  to  main¬ 
tain  control  of  it  {Documents  on  Spanish-Axis  collaboration) . 

Yet,  despite  all  Franco’s  willingness  to  help  Hitler  and  share  in 
the  new  Fascist  Europe,  Spain,  although  very  near  to  declaring  war, 
never  actually  entered  into  the  fray. 

The  reasons  which  restrained  Catholic  Spain  from  participating 
in  the  conflict  were  given  by  Franco  himself  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Hitler  (February  26,  1941).  Here  are  his  words: — 

We  stand  to-day  where  we  have  always  stood,  in  a  resolute  manner  and  with 
the  firmest  conviction.  You  must  have  no  doubt  about  my  absolute  loyalty  to 
this  political  concept  and  to  the  realization  of  the  union  of  our  national  des¬ 
tinies  with  those  of  Germany  and  Italy.  With  this  same  loyalty,  I  have  made 
clear  to  you  since  the  beginning  of  these  negotiations  the  conditions  of  our 
economic  situation,  the  only  reasons  why  it  has  not  been  possible  up  to  now  to 
determine  the  date  of  Spain’s  participation.  .  .  .  {Documents  on  Spanish-Axis 
collaboration) . 

In  the  same  letter  Franco,  as  if  he  had  not  already  made  himself  clear 
on  this  point,  once  more  declared  his  support  of  Hitler  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  “I  shall  always  be  a  loyal  follower  of  your  cause.” 

Speaking  in  the  Alcazar,  in  Seville,  on  February  14  to  a  large 
meeting  of  Army  officers,  Franco  declared  that: — 
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For  twenty  years  Germany  has  been  the  defender  of  European  civiliza¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

If  the  road  to  Berlin  were  opened,  then  not  merely  would  one  division  of 
Spaniards  participate  in  the  struggle,  but  one  million  Spaniards  would  be  of¬ 
fered  to  help  {Documents  on  Spardsh-Axis  collaboration) , 


To  support  this  statement  Franco  initiated  a  campaign  for  the 
recruitment  of  a  Division  to  fight  the  Russians  on  the  side  of  the 
Nazis.  However,  as  volunteers  were  rather  scarce,  they  were  re¬ 
cruited  through  Army  orders  ^‘under  which  whole  batches  of  serv¬ 
ing  troops  were  transferred  to  the  Division  (the  Blue  Division)  with¬ 
out  the  men  concerned  having  any  effective  choice  in  the  matter” 
(Sir  Samuel  Ho  are).  The  comhined  result  was  an  army  unit  of 
about  17,000  and  an  air  detachment  of  two  or  three  flights, |aJ|ljJiese 
men  being  encouraged  and  fired  with  enthusiasm  by  priests  and 
bishops,  who  bestowed  blessiu^^SBTsamed  medals  on  the  heroic 
'CStEmic 

In  addition  to  this,  Franco  and  Hitler  reached  an  agreement  by 
which  U-boats  were  built  and  U-boat  crews  trained  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  (Disclosed  by  Mr.  Sidney  Alderman,  United  States  of 
America  Deputy  Prosecutor,  at  the  Nuremberg  trial  of  Nazi  war 
criminals,  November  27,  1945.)  And,  not  losing  sight  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  Far  East^ranco  continued  to  congratulate  the  Jap¬ 
anese,  and  followed  his  first  message  of  congratulation  on  the  blow 
at  Pearl  Harbor  by  another  message  (October  1943)  to  Jose  Laurel, 
head  of  the  puppet  Government  installed  by  the  Japanese  in  the 
Philippines j  (see  Wartime  Mission  to  Spain,  by  United  States  of 
America  ex-Ambassador  Carlton  Hayes). 

While  this  was  going  on,  Franco  continued  to  make  speeches, 
declaring  again  and  again  that  a  Nazi  victory  was  the  best  bulwark 
against  the  disintegration  of  civilizationu^his  active  co-operation 
with  Hitler  lasted  practically  until  the  collapse  of  Nazi  Germany;  so 
much  so  that,  when  Hitler’s  suicide  was  made  known,  Franco’s 
Catholic  Spain  (although  in  a  rather  less  provocative  way  than  De 
Valera’s  Catholic  Eire)  officially  and  xmofficially  expressed  condo¬ 
lence  on  the  death  of  the  Fuehrer  and  the  downfall  of  the  Nazi 
regime^ 

The  Spanish  Hierarchy  continued,  year  after  year,  through  pas¬ 
toral  letters,  speeches,  and  sermons,  to  simport  Franco  and  incite  the 
Spaniards  to  rally  to  the  new  regime.  even  after  Hitler  and 
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Mussolini  had  disappeared  from  the  political  stage  of  a  battered 
Europe,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  (1945),  the  rumbling 
of  unrest  was  heard,  menacing,  underground  inTlatholic  SpainT 
While  the  democracies  indicted  with  words  and  diplomatic  warTEe 
last  great  Fascist  dictatorship  still  standing  on  the  Continent,  the 
Hierarchy  went  on  blessing  and  supporting  Franco.  Suffice  it  to 
quote  Archbishop  Gonzales’  declaration: — 

We  turn  our  eyes  to  Mother  Iberia  and  thank  God  that  He  has  showered 
His  blessings  on  her.  ...  It  is  thanks  to  God’s  Providence  that  Spain  has  re¬ 
gained  her  youthful  strength.  ...  It  is  a  blessing  to  see  how  true  and  healthy 
is  Spain’s  revival  in  the  social,  economic,  intellectual,  and  above  all  spiritual, 
spheres — ^like  the  Rock  of  the  Catholic  Church,  on  which  it  is  based.  ,  .  . 
The  nation  is  a  defender  of  truth,  and  deserves  the  support  of  God  (Broad¬ 
cast  by  Archbishop  Gonzales,  Cioadjutor  of  Bogota,  quoted  by  Vatican  Radio, 
1945). 

That  the  new  Spain  deserved  the  support  of  God  was  again  and 
again  emphasized  by  Franco  himself.  As  when,  for  instance,  he  was 
speaking  to  a  gathering  of  priests  and  members  of  women’s  Falan¬ 
gist  organizations,  and  declared:  ‘T  think  that  the  battle  has  been 
to  our  advantage,  since  they  are  against  God  and  we  are  His  soldiers” 
(September  12,  1945). 

O^w  the  Catholic  Church  and  General  Franco  could  reconcile 
this  with  the  fact  that  “God’s  soldiers”  had  to  be  steadily  increased 
in  order  to  keep  down^^  whom 

were  hostiletotne  regime)it  is  hard  to  understand.  But  perhaps,  to 
a  sceptical  observer,  the  following  figures  may  throw  some  Hght  on 
the  matte]H 

By  tfteend  of  the  Second  World  War  the  only  Fascist  country 
to  survive  in  Europe — ^namely.  Franco’s  Spain — had  the  strongest 
Fascist  army  in  the  world  and  the  strongest  police  force,  which  it 
had  to  strengthen  as  time  went  by  in  order  to  preserve  the  Spaniards 
within  the  fold  of  Catholicism  and  the  social-political  framework 
of  Fascism. 

In  1940  the  Falange  received  a  subsidy  of  10,000,(X)0  pesetas;  in 
1941,  14,000,000;  in  1942,  142,000,000;  in  1943,  154,000,000;  in 
1944,  164,000,000;  and  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  over 
192,000,000.  In  addition,  the  State  police  received,  in  1940,  950,- 
000,000  pesetas;  in  1941,  1,001,000,000;  in  1942,  1,325,000,000; 
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in  1943,  1,089,000,000;  in  1944,  1,341,000,000;  and  in  1945,  1,475, 

000,000. 

These  figures  should  be  compared  with  the  total  Budget  of  the 
Spanish  Republic j  which,  in^l936,  was  less  than  the  figures  allocated 
by  Franco  to  his  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  while  in  the  same 
period  he  was  spending  as  much  on  his  police  as  on  his  Army  of 
one  million  men.jWith  the  dawn  of  peace,  this  enormous  internal 
strength  was  deemed  insufficient,  and  Franco,  with  the  warmest  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Church,  re-created  the  ‘‘Somatens,”  consisting  of  groups 
of  armed  civilians  under  State  control. 

The  model  Catholic  Fascist  Spain  had  to  re^  on  more  solid  su;^ 
po^^tthantli^^^God  to  enable  her  to  continue  to  be  a  ‘MefenSer 
oT  truth.”  But  did  that  really  matter?  The  important  thing  was  that 
the,  set  by  the  Catholic  Church  should  be  reached.  And  the__ 
VaticanTtEanks  to  its  alliance  with  reaction^  and  by  checking  and 
MnlJyarre^mglBKeTe^^  wind  of  tEetwentieth  century,  which 
T5iiTTegun*Tore^^  and  decrepit  Spain, 

achieved  its  twofold  goal^riig^^nnihilation  of  hs  sworn  enemies^and 
the  forcible  J^allation  of  a  Catholic _St^e,  built  on  Catholic  au¬ 
thoritarian  principles.  1^Eei^TEe"^a&olic^  reigned  unchal¬ 
lenged  and  supreme.  | 
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ITALY,  THE  VATICAN 
AND  FASCISM 


n  1922,  during  the  election  of  Pope  Pius  XI,  an 
Atheist  Italian  agitator,  standing  in  St.  Peter’s 
Square,  is  said  to  have  remarked: — 

Look  at  this  multitude  of  every  country!  How  is  it  that 
the  politicians  who  govern  the  nations  do  not  realize  the 
immense  value  of  this  international  force,  of  this  uni¬ 
versal  spiritual  Power?  (Teeling,  The  Pope  in  Politics  A 

In  that  same  year  that  same  man  assumed  office  and  then  built 
the  first  Fascist  dictatorship,  on  the  pattern  of  which,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  decade,  so  many  European  nations  were  to  be  established.^^ 
was  the  alliance  of  these  two  men,  Pius  XI  and  Mussolini,  that 
influenced  so  greatly  the  social  and  political  pattOTi^1aioF*oH^  of 
Italy,  but  also  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  years  between  the  two 
world  warsTT 

The  fact  that  Fascism  was  born  and  first  established  in  a  Catholic 
country,  and  that  it  began  its  official  career  in  the  very  seat  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  is  neither  mere  coincidence  nor  a  freak  of  his- 
toryjpt  was  due  to  various  important  factors  of  a  religious,  social, 
economic,  and  political  nature,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  co-operation  of  the  Vatican  in  this  first  experiment  of 
modern  Totalitarianism.  || 
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Before  proceeding  farther,  however,  it  would  be  of  great  help 
to  glance  briefly  at  the  background  against  which  Fascism  was  born, 
and  particularly  the  part  played  by  the  Vatican  in  the  social  and 
political  life  of  pre-Fascist  Italy. 

The  history  of  the  relationship  between  pre-Fascist  Italy  and  the 
Vatican,  as  in  the  case  of  Spain  and  the  Vatican,  was  one  of  bitter 
hostility  between  State  and  Church;  the  former  trying  to  rid  itself 
and  the  nation  from  the  encroachment  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon 
national  Hfe,  and  the  latter  attempting  by  all  means  to  maintain  or 
recapture  those  privileges  to  which  it  considered  itself  entitled JTt 
was  the  same  struggle  that  we  have  encountered  in  Spain  and  wrU 
encounter  in  many  other  countries,  between  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  secular  State  conceived  and  sponsored  by  Liberalism  and  the 
democratic  principles  of  the  nineteenth  centuryT^The  only  difference 
was  that  in  Italy  the  struggle  was  rendered  even  more  bitter  by  the 
fact  that,  in  order  to  achieve  her  unification,  Italy  had  to  despoil  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Papal  States,  which  included  Rome  itself. 

The  Italian  people — ^with  particular  regard  to  South  and  Central 
Italy — ^had  been  used  to  complete  submission  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  controlled  practically  every  aspect  of  their  lives.  In  the  Papal 
States,  the  illiteracy,  ^norap^,  and  misery  of  the  people  were 
amongst  the  worstin  Europe. 

When  ItSyw^^^Htunified  the  Italian  Government  proceeded  to 
set  its  house  in  order,  and  began  to  do  so  guided  by  the  principles 
of  Liberalism.  It  secularized  education  and  the  Press;  it  proclaimed 
freedom  of  speech,  religion,  and  so  on^^he  Catholic  Church  fought 
every  measure  with  the  utmost  ferocity,  proclaiming  to  the  Faithful 
that  Liberalism  was  a  sin  and  that  whoever  voted  for  the  secular 
State  would  automatically  purchase  for  himself  eternal  damnatio^ 

This  attitude  was  maintained  not  only  because  of  the  secular  char¬ 
acter  of  the  new  Italy,  but  because  the  Papacy  claimed  that  its  States, 
with  Rome,  belonged  to  the  Pope.  Therefore,  until  the  State  returned 
Central  Italy  and  Rome  to  the  Pope  (thus  preventing  the  unification 
of  Italy) ,  the  State  and  all  Italians  supporting  it  were  enemies  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  Catholic  Church  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  This  in  spite  of  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  Italian 
Government,  which  on  many  occasions  tried  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  Vatican  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Considering  the  times,  circumstances,  and  the  war  that  the  Vatican 
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continued  to  wage  against  the  Italian  State,  the  terms  offered  to  the 
Vatican  were  more  than  generous,  and  should  not  have  prevented  the 
Church  and  State  from  reaching  a  satisfactory  agreement,  ^ut  the 
real  motive  behind  the  intractability  of  the  Vatican  was  that  it 
wanted  to  harass,  and  eventually  destroy,  the  newly  born  Liberal 
Italy,  and  substitute  for  it  the  Clerical  Catholic  Italy  of  the  ]^a^By 
keeping  open  the  Roman  question,  as  it  was  then  called,  it  kept 
millions  of  Italians  hostile  to  the  Government  and  all  its  laws.  By 
preventing  the  authorities  from  speaking  with  an  overwhelming 
popular  mandate  it  prevented  them  from  making  more  drastic  re¬ 
forms  in  the  programme  of  secularization. 

This  enmity  of  the  Vatican  to  the  Liberal  Italy  of  the  closing 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  not  only  created  a  state  of  war,  as 
it  did  in  other  countries  in  similar  circumstances,  but  also  forbade 
all  Italians  to  participate  in  the  democratic  life  of  the  nation  and 
exercise  their  newly  acquired  right  to  vote.  Pius  IX  issued  a  “Non 
expedit,”  which  forbade  Catholics,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
to  vote  at  the  elections.  But  as  millions  of  Catholics  were  leaving  the 
Church  and  therefore  did  not  obey,  Leo  XIII,  in  1886,  had  to  issue 
new  instructions  to  the  effect  that  this  “Non  expedir’aid  not  permit 
any  of  the  faithful  to  use  their  vote. 

This  extraordinary  interference  in  the  political  life  of  a  nation  on 
the  pretext  of  the  Roman  question  was  in  reality  the  desperate  effort 
of  the  Vatican  to  weaken  the  secularization  of  Italy  and  the  Liberal 
forces,  as  well  as  all  those  other  anti-clerical  and  revolutionary  ele¬ 
ments  which  were  daily  increasing  throughout  the  country. 

The  Vatican’s  claim  of  the  right  to  forbid  Italians  to  vote  was 
upheld  well  into  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  and 
although  it  was  slightly  modified  in  1905,  and  Catholic  candidates 
participated  in  the  elections  of  1904,  1909,  and  1913,  the  ban  on 
Catholics  taking  part  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation  was  not  lifted 
imtil  some  time  after  the  First  World  War.  When  the  Vatican  did 
grant  Catholics  the  right  to  vote,  it  did  not  do  so  because  it  had 
been  converted  to  democratic  ideals,  but  because  it  had  been  forced 
by  the  changed  times  and  the  mood  of  the  people.  They  not  only 
contmued^^  en  masse,  but  their  anti-clericalist 

tendencies  had  increased  a  hundredfold  since  the  first  “Non  expedit.” 
This  was  due  to  the  spreading  of  Anarchism  and  Socialism,  which 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  began  to  take  hold  of  the  masses  through- 
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out  the  Peninsula,  and |  which,  by  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War,  had  already  gained  considerable  political  influ- 

e^nceA 


The  principles  of  Socialism  were  fought  with  even  greater  ferocity 
than  were  those  of  Liberalism,  with  the  result  that  those  who  em¬ 
braced  Socialism  became  even  more  anti-clerical  than  the  Liberals- 
Italian  Socialism,  in  fact,  reached  a  point  when  it  “made  its  very 
system  and  law  out  of  opposition  to  the  Church  and  religion” 
(Murri) . 

With  Italy’s  entry  into  the  First  World  War  and  the  uprooting  of 
millions  of  Italians  who  were  sent  to  trenches  and  factories,  Socialism 
took  a  greater  hold  of  the  country  than  ever  before.|When,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  war  had  left  its  trail  of  economic,  socialT* and  polit¬ 
ical  confusion  and  unrest.  Socialism  spread  like  wildfire,  the 
Catholic  Church  became  so  alarmed  that  it  searched  desperately  for 
some  practical  meansbywKicETo^^^^^^  R^Tt^Zl 

The  various  anathemas  of  the  Popes,  the  sermons  of  bishops  and 
priests,  and  the  devotion  of  the  most  backward  stratum  of  society, 
were  no  longer  enough.  Something  more  up-to-date  had  to  be  found. 
So  the  Vatican  at  last  reluctantly  decided  to  allow  Catholics  to  take 
part  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation  and  organize  themselves  into 
a  political  party^The  Party  was  created  and  led  by  a  Sicilian  priest, 
Don  Sturzo,  and  it  was  called  the  Partito  Popolare.  The  new  Catholic 
Party  soon  spread  aU  over  Italy,  becoming  a  powerful  political 
factor  to  counter-oppose  the  Socialist^ 

Although  a  political  means  seemed  to  have  been  found  by  which 
the  Red  advance  might  be  checked,  the  Vatican  was  far  from  having 
made  up  its  mind  on  the  best  policy  to  pursue,  ^or,  as  we  have 
already  said,  there  were  two  strong  currents:  one  advocating  battle 
against  Socialism  in  the  social  and  political  field,  the  other  advo¬ 
cating  the  adoption  of  more  drastic  measures^ 

The  supporters  of  the  second  trend  had  become  prominent  since 
a  new  revolutionary  Party  appeared  on  the  scene.  It  was  led  by  an 
_ex-Socialist  Republican  and  Atheist,  and  was  virulently  anti-Social- 
ist,  anti-Bolshevist,  anti-Liberal,  and  anti-democratic.  It  preached 
and  practised  violence  on  a  large  scale,  beating  up  and  murdering  all 
Socialists  it  came  across  and  burning  their  property.flts  name  was 
Partito  Fascists,  and  its  leader  was  Mussolini.  Its  supporters  con- 
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sisted  mainly  of  desperadoes  organized  into  bands  which  undertook 
punitive  expeditions  against  the  RedsT^ 

Soon  all  elements  which  had  reason  to  fear  a  social  revolution — 
from  super-nationalists  to  industrialists  and,  above  all,  the  middle 
classes — ^began  to  support  the  new  movement.  In  the  Vatican  a  car¬ 
dinal  watched  it  with  great  interest,  not  so  much  because  of  its 
programme  (for  the  movement  was  composed  of  numerous  anti¬ 
clericals),  but  because  it  showed  itself  to  be  an  instrument  capable 
of  fighting  the  Church’s  enemies  with  a  weapon  which  the  Church 
itself  could  not  directly  employ — namely,  force^  His  name  was  Car¬ 
dinal  Ratti. 

In  1922,  just  when  the  political  forces  of  Socialism  and  of  the 
Catholic  Party  were  stabilizing  themselves,  having  become  the  two 
great  national  parties,  Benedict  XV  died.  Cardinal  Ratt^  who  was 
following  Fascism  with  such  keen  interest,  was  elected  P^e  Pius  XL 

With  the  coronation  of  Pius  XI — ^who  had  a  deep  horror  of  Social¬ 
ism  and  Bolshevism  after  having  witnessed  some  of  its  aspects  in 
Warsaw  during  the  war,  and  who  had  no  love  for  democracy — ^the 
Vatican’s  policy  entered  a  new  <^a^^P^ieTfiiir^Tste^eTSe"political 
helm  unhesitantly  towards  the  new  Party,  making  overtures  by  ren¬ 
dering  it  a  great  service  even  before  its  organized  March  on  Rome^ 

The  tragic  plight  of  the  Italian  Parliament  had  a  chance  of  being 
redressed  by  the  formation  of  a  coalition  of  all  progressive  (but  not 
Radical)  parties.  Such  a  coalition  would  have  been  composed  mainly 
of  the  Socialist  Reformists  and  the  Catholic  Party.  These  could  have 
formed  a  Government  capable  of  checking  all  extremists,  for  the 
Catholic  Party  had  social  and  political  plans  similar  to  those  of  other 
moderate  movements. 

The  coalition  would  have  had  a  reasonable  chance  of  succeeding, 
and  thus,  by  stabilizing  the  Government,  would  have  prevented  the 
Fascists  from  staging  Rrejr  march  and  seizing  power.  But  Pius  XI 
had  decided  otherwise.THe  determined  to  dissolve  all  Catholic  polit¬ 
ical  parties,  not  only  mltaly,  tut  all  over  Europe.  He  saw  that 
Catholic  parties,  however  strong,  could  not  crush  the  Socialists, 
owing  to  the  very  fact  that  in  a  democratic  State  there  exists  freedom 
for  political  movements.  Moreover,  the  progress  of  the  Reds  in  Italy 
and  other  countries  was  becoming  more  and  more  alarming.  New 
and  drastic  methods  had  to  be  employed.  So  when  the  coalition 
seemed  on  the  point  of  giving  concrete  results  and  thus  thwarting  the 
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march  to  power  of  the  Fascists,  the  Vatican  issued  a  circular  letter 
to  the  Italian  Hierarchy  (October  2,  1922)  bidding  the  clergy  not^ 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  Catholic  Party,  but  to  remain  neutral. 
Such  an  order  at  such  a  moment  could  have  only  one  meaning — 
regudiation  of  the  Catholic  Party  and  of  its  projected  alliance.  | 

This  was  the  first  direct  move  to  come  from  the  new  Pope,  directed 
towards  paving  the  way  for  Fascism,  which,  after  having  organized 
a  farcical  march  on  Rome,  assximed  power  on  October  28,  1922,  on 
the  invitation  of  King  Victor. 

A  few  months  later  (January  20,  Cardinal  Gasparri,  the 

Vatican  Secretary  of  State,  had  the  first  of  numerous  secret  mter- 
views  with  Mussolini.  During  this  meeting,  the  bargain  between  the 
Vatican  and  Fascism — as  yet  weak — ^was  struck.  The  Vatican  pledged 
itself  to  support  the  new  regime  indirectly  by  paralysing  the  Catholic 
Party,  which  had  become  as  serious  an  obstacle  to  Fascism  as  were 
the  Socialists.  This,  providing  the  new  Government  continued  its 
policy  of  destroying  Socialism,  protected  the  rights  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  rendered  other  services  to  Catholicism.  |Mussolini, 
aware  of  the  Pope’s  goodwill  towards  his  movement,  tried  to  make 
of  him  an  ally,  and  gave  his  promis^The  Roman  question  was  also 
discussed. 

As  first-fruit  ofjthe  new  alliance,  Mussolini  rendered  a  good  service 
to  the  Vatican.^^  Bank  of  Rome,  which  was  controlled  by  Cath- 
i>lics,  and  to  which  the  Vatican’s  High  Prelates  and  the  Holy  See 
itself  had  entrusted  their  funds,  was  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
Mussolini  saved  it — ^at  the  cost,  it  is  believed,  of  approximately 
1,500,000,000  lire,  which  the  Italian  State  had  to  p^^  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  AeSST^ices  of  the  Italian  Hierarchy  in  praise  of  the 
leader  of  Fascism  could  be  heard*  On  February  21,  1923,  Cardinal 
Vannutelli,  Head  of  the  Sacred  CoUege"1oT  CarSa3^  public 
homage  to  Mussolini  ^Tor  his  energetic  devotion  to  his  country,” 
adding  that  the  Duce  “had  been  chosen  (by  God)  to  save  the  nation 
and  to  restore  her  fortune.’’!  / 

Yet,  while  the  Vatican  was  secretly  bargaining  with  the  Fascist 
Leader,  and  High  Prelates  were  beginning  to  laud  his  movement, 
the  Fascist  squads  were  beating  up  and  often  murdering  Catholic 
members  of  the  Catholic  Party  who,  throughout  the  country,  went  on 
opposing  the  undemocratic  methods  of  Fascism,  not  stopping  at 
murdering  even  priests  (e.g.,  in  August  1923  they  murdered  a 
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parish  priest,  Don  Minzoni) .  Had  the  Socialists  committed  such  an 
act,  the  Pope  would  have  invoked  the  fulminations  of  God;  hut, 
as  it  was,  he  remained  silent  and  uttered  not  a  single  word  of  protest 
against  such  outrages,  continuing  unperturbed  along  his  new  path 
of  collaboration. 

In  the  spring  of  1923  Mussolini,  planning  to  paralyse  Parliament, 
wanted  to  compel  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  approve  an  electoral 
reform  by  which  the  Fascist  Party  would  have  been  assured  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  total  votes  in  the  future  electionsfSuccess  in 

VHMVMias,. 

this  would  have  been  the  first  important  step  to  open  dictatorship. 
All  democratic  forces,  headed  by  the  founder  of  the  Catholic  Party, 
the  Popolari,  Don  Sturzo,  followed  by  his  107  Catholic  Deputies, 
refused  to  accept,  and  fought  the  proposal  to  their  utmost.\C^atholic 
resistance  in  the  Chamber  seriously  imperilled  Mussolini’s  plan; 
indeed,  it  became  one  of  the  major  obstacles  barring  his  path  to 
dictatorshi^However,  that  was  not  all,  for  it  gravely  endangered 
the  new  policy  on  which  the  Vatican  had  embarked — ^namely,  to  help 
the  new  Fascist  Party  and  to  co-operate  with  it  in  clearing  the  way 
from  any  possible  impediment  to  the  creation  of  an  Authoritarian 
State. 

The  Pope  therefore  wasted  no  time,  and  not  many  weeks  had  gone 
by  since  the  Catholic  Party’s  open  opposition  to  Mussolini  in  the 
Chamber,  when  Don  Sturzo  received  a  peremptory  order  from  the 
Vatican  to  resign  and  eventually  to  disband  the  Party  (June  9, 1923) . 
Don  Sturzo,  although  deeply  shocked  and  for  a  time  inclined  to 
resist,  finally  bowed  to  the  Pope’s  bidding,  for  besides  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Church,  be  wj^^-also  a  priestJpflthough  the  Catholic  Party 
was  not  dissolved  immediately,  the  fess  of  its  founder  and  leader 
was  a  blow  which  gravely  weakenecL.!^  With  the  disappearance  of 
Don  Sturzo  and  the  sapping  of  his  Party’s  strength,  the  first  serious 
obstacle  to  Fascism’s  bid  for  blatant  dictatorship  was  removed. 

Immediately  the  most  responsible  members  of  the  Catholic  Hier¬ 
archy  (particularly  those  who  knew  of  the  Pope’s  scheme)  began  a 
campaign  of  enthusiastic  praise  of  Mussolini.  This  campaign  reached 
its  climax  when  Cardinal  Mistrangelo,  Archbishop  of  Florence,  one 
of  the  supportersw^KiatihLe^  the  Pope’s  new  policy,  after 

a  speech  at  a  public  reception  in  which  he  bestowed  ah  ihe  blessings 
of  the  Almighty  on  the  Fascist  Leader  and  showered  aD  the  Catholic 
Church’s  thanks  on  him  who  had  destroyed  its  enemies,  in  a  mo- 
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Pius  XI  and  Mussolini  started  on  those  negotiations  which  were  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  signature  of  the  Lateran  Treaty. 

The  Vatican  and  the  new  dictatorship,  in  spite  of  periodical  mis¬ 
understandings,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Fascists  continued 
to  beat  up  Catholics,  irrespective  of  whether  they  were  members  of 
the  old  Catholic  Party  or  of  Catholic  Action,  praised  one  another 
openly  and  frequently.  The  following  two  quotations  sum  up  the 
attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  towards  Fascism  at  this  period.  On 
October  31,  1926,  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  in  his  quality  of  Pontifical 
Legate,  publicly  declared: — 

My  thanks  also  go  to  him  (Mussolini)  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  reins  of 
the  Government  in  Italy,  who  with  clear  insight  into  reality  has  wished  and 
wishes  Religion  to  be  respected,  honored,  practised.  Visibly  protected  by  ^ 
God,  he  has  wisely  improved  the  fortunes  of  the  nation,  increasing  its  prestige 
throughout  the  world. 

And,  to  complete  the  picture,  the  Pope  himself,  on  December  20, 
1926,  declared  to  all  nations  that  “Mussolini  is  the  man  sent  by 
Providence.” 

Such  open  praise  and  blessing  by  the  Pope  (who,  incidentally,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  congratulate  Mussolini  on  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  him),  the  persistent  help  given  to  Fascism  by  the 
Vatican,  and  the  liquidation  of  the  Catholic  Party  at  a  moment  when 
it  might  have  prevented  Mussolini  from  establishing  himself  in  power 
had  all  cleared  the  way  for  a  complete  and  unbridled  dictatorship — 
the  type  of  dictatorship,  in  fact,  which  Pope  Pius  XI  wanted  to  see 
consolidated. 

The  Liberals  with  their  secular  laws,  and  the  Socialists  with  their 
hatred  for  the  Church — who,  at  the  last  election,  in  1926,  had  been 
able,  in  spite  of  everything,  to  poll  2,494,685  votes,  or  more  than 
half  of  the  total  polling — ^had  been  entirely  liquidate?,  their  parties 
forbidden,  their  papers  suppressed,  their  leaders  imprisoned  or  ex¬ 
iled,  The  menace  of  the  Red  wave  had  been  averted  and  the  Church 
had  been  rendered  safe,  thanks  to  its  new  policy  of  alliance  with  a 
strong  authoritarian  regime. 

Now,  with  all  internal  common  enemies  annihilated,  the  Church 
and  Fascism  undertook  in  earnest  the  task  of  improving  their  already 
excellent  relationship.|[For,  in  spite  of  their  de  facto  alliance,  not 
everything  was  well  between  themul'Clashes  between  Fascists  and 
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Catholics,  often  members  of  Catholic  Action,  and  anti-clerical  demon¬ 
strations  continued  to  obscure  the  horizon.  An  official  Pact  between 
the  Vatican  and  Fascism  would  have  stabilized  their  respective 
spheres.  A  Concordat  was  therefore  desirable.|But  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  aim  of  the  Pope  at  this  juncture  was  thatthe  Chimih  should 
negotiate  for  settlement  of  the  Papal  States.  Mussolini,  who  had 
already  proclaimed  that  religion  was  entitled  to  respect,  would  agree 
to  both  a  Pact  and  a  Concor^at^ 

The  Duce,  however,  in  spite  of  his  success,  was  not  yet  very  firmly 
established.  Many  ex-Popolari  members  and  Catholics  of  the  general 
public  mistrusted  him,  and,  in  spite  of  the  clear  hin^iven  to  them 
by  the  Vatican,  they  hesitated  to  support  him  fully.  |Something  that 
would  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  Catholic  Italy  was  needed.  And 
what  better  opportunity  than  to  give  freedom  to  the  Pope  to  make  a 
solemn  alliance  between  Church  and  State,  something  that  had  been 
made  impossible  for  half  a  century  by  the  democratic  Governments 
that  had  ruled  the  counJx£?7  A  Treaty  and  a  Concordat  would 
strengthen  the  regime  in  such  a  way  that  nothing  short  of  social  up¬ 
heaval  could  then  destory  it.  In  addition  to  internal  consolidation, 
the  prestige  that  it  would  gain  abroad  would  raise  the  political  status 
of  Fascism  throughout  the  Catholic  world. 

The  negotiations  which,  significantly  enough,  were  started  with 
the  dissolution  of  the  Catholic  Party  in  1926  were  concluded  in 
1929  with  the  signing  of  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Lateran 
Agreement. 

’'■"we  have  already  referred  to  the  Lateran  Treaty  (Chapter  2),  by 


which  the  Vatican  was  recognized  as  an  independent  sovereign  State, 
and  the  Fascist  Government  undertook  to  pay  a  vast  sum  of  money  as 
compensation.  The  Agreement  was  acclaimed  by  the  Catholic  Church 
and  Catholics  throughout  the  world,  and  the  prestige  of  Fascism 
grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  everywhere. 

‘‘““''"“ButTin  addition  to  acquiring  its  independence,  which  it  had  always 
refused  under  Liberal  Governments,\the  Vatican  had  achieved  an¬ 
other  and  no  less  important  goal:  it  haSTrestored  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Italy  in  accordance  with  Catholic  principles  that  Church  and 
State  must  not  be  separate,  but,  like  body  and  soul,  must  co-operate 
together^^A  Concordat  was  signed  by  which  the  Catholic  Church 
recovered  all  the  former  prominence  which  had  been  denied  it  by 
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the  secular  State.  Catholicism  was  at  least  proclaimed  the  only  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  State;  religious  education  was  made  compulsory  in 
schools;  teachers  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Church,  and  only  those 
textbooks  ‘^approved  by  the  ecclesiastical  Authority”  could  be  used; 
religious  marriage  was  made  obligatory,  ‘‘the  civil  effect  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  matrimony  being  regulated  by  Canon  Law”;  divorce  was 
forbidden;  the  clergy  and  religious  Orders  were  subventioned  by  the 
State;  books,  Press  and  films  against  the  Church  were  forbidden; 
and  criticism  or  insult  against  Catholicism  was  made  a  penal  offence. 
In  short,  the  Catholic  Church  was  reinstated  as  the  dominant  and 
absolute  spiritual  power  over  the  whole  nation. 

The  Vatican  went  farther.  It  again  forbade  all  the  clergy  (a  good 
minority  of  whom,  headed  by  the  ex-leader  of  the  Catholic  Party, 
remained  hostile  to  Fascism)  to  belong  to  or  to  support  any  political 
party  whatsoever.  Thus  is  was  impossible  for  any  clergy  to  join  an 
anti-Fascist  movement,  and  as  all  clergy  were  under  the  direct  orders 
of  the  Vatican,  the  ally  of  Fascism,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  meaning 
of  the  clause. 


On  the  other  hand.  Fascism  recognized  Catholic  Action,  which 
“had  to  carry  out  its  activity  outside  any  political  party  and  under 
the  immediate  dependence  of  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
for  the  diffusion  and  exercise  of  Catholic  principles.” 

The  meaning  of  these  clauses  forbidding  the  clergy  and  Catholic 
Action  to  take  part  in  any  political  activity  is  made  crystal  clear 
by  Article  20  of  the  Concordat;!  the  Vatican  undertook  to  prevent 


its  clergy  from  being  hostile  to  Fascism,  and  to  see  that  its  bishops 
should  become  watch-dogs  for  the  safety  of  the  regime  itself.J 
Thus  the  Church  became  the  religious  weapon  of  the  Fascist  State, 
while  the  Fascist  State  became  the  secular  arm  of  the  Church. |^e 
Vatican  had  at  last  gathered  the  fruit  of  its  new  policy — annihilation 
of  its  great  enemies  (Secularism,  Liberalism,  Freemasonry,  Social¬ 
ism,  Communism,  Democracy) ;  and  restoration  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  the  predominant  spiritual  power  in  the  landT^ 

As  a  proof  of  this  after  the  Concordat  was  signed,  Mussolini  de¬ 
clared: — 


We  recognize  the  pre-eminent  place  the  Catholic  Chnich  holds  in  the  reli* 
gious  life  of  the  Italian  people — ^which  is  perfectly  natural  in  a  Catholic  coun¬ 
try  such  as  ours,  and  under  a  regime  such  as  is  the  Fascist. 
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The  Pope  did  not  lag  hehind  the  Duce  in  the  generosity  of  his 
praises.  On  February  13,  1929,  Pius  XI  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  Mussolini  was  “that  man  whom  Divine  Providence”  had  allowed 
him  to  meet,  adding  that  the  Lateran  Treaty  and  the  Concordat 
would  have  been  impossible  “if  on  the  other  side  there  had  not  been 
a  man  hke  'the  Prime  Minister.”  On  February  17,  1929,  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  Vatican,  the  Papal  Aristocracy  and  Hierarchy  applauded 
Mussolini  when  he  appeared  in  a  him;  and  the  following  month  all 
the  cardinals  in  Rome  declared  in  an  address  to  the  Pope  that  “that 
eminent  statesman  (Mussolini)”  ruled  Italy  by  a  decree  of  the 
Divine  Providence.”  And,  as  a  hnishing  touch,  the  Vatican  Author¬ 
ities  ordered  aU  priests  to  pray  at  the  end  of  their  daily  Mass  for 
the  salvation  of  “the  King  and  the  Duce”  (“Pro  Rege  et  Duce  ) . 
'"’^^uld  there  be  a  closer  alliance  between  Church  and  State  than 
that  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Fascist  regime? 

"hut  soon  clouds  appeared  once  more  on  the  horizon.  Church  and 
State,  although  fundamentally  supporting  each  other,  began  to  have 
serious  quarrels.  This  was  inevitable,  for,  each  being  totalitarian, 
they  each  wanted  absolute  and  sole  control  over  certain  sections  of 
Society — in  this  case  youth.  Both  State  and  Church  claimed  ihe  sole 
right  to  educate  the  young.  Pius  XI  claimed  that,  according  to  the 
Concordat,  it  was  understood  that  the'  Church  would  have  a  bigger 
share  in  education,  and  that  Catholic  Action  had  to  depend  solely  on 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.^ussolini.  on  the  other  hand,  wanted 
complete  control  over  education  and  also  wanted  to  control  Catholic 
Action,  as  he  did  other  organizations  in  the  countr^ 

The  quarrel  became  so  serious  that  Pius  XI  had  to  smuggle  out¬ 
side  Italy  an  encyclical,  Non  Abbiamo  Bisogno.  In  it  the  Pope  did 
not,  as  was  later  asserted,  condemn  Fascism.  Far  from  it.  He  simply 
denounced  Fascist  violence  against  Catholic  Action  and  Fascist  doc¬ 
trines  about  the  education  of  youth,  which  tended  to  place  the 
supremacy  of  the  State  above  everything,  including  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  Pope  then  hastened  to  thank  the  Fascist  regime  for  what 
it  had  done  for  the  Catholic  Church: — 

Ve  preserve  and  shall  preserve  both  memory  and  perennial  gratitude  for 
what  had  been  done  in  Italy,  for  the  benefit  of  religion,  even  though  no  less 
and  perhaps  greater  was  the  benefit  derived  by  the  Party  and  the  regime. 
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Then  he  admitted  that  he  had  favored  Fascism  to  such  an  extent 
that  “others”  had  been  surprised,  thinking  the  Vatican  had  gone  too 
far  in  reaching  a  compromise  with  the  regime : — 

We  have  not  only  refrained  ourselves  from  formal  and  explicit  condemna¬ 
tions  Ehe  declaredl  but  on  the  contrary  we  have  gone  so  far  as  to  believe  pos¬ 
sible  and  to  favor  compromises  which  others  would  have  deemed  inadmissible. 
We  have  not  intended  to  condemn  the  Party  and  the  regime  as  such.  .  .  .  We 
have  intended  to  condemn  only  those  things  in  the  programme  and  in  the 
activities  of  the  Party  which  have  been  found  to  be  contrary  to  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine  and  practice  (Pius  XI,  Encyclical,  Non  Abbiamo  Bisogno,  1931). 

He  admitted  that  the  Fascist  oath,  being  contrary  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  was  to  be  condemned.  But 
he  soothed  the  conscience  of  any  Catholic  in  doubt  by  saying  that 
although  the  Church  condemned  the  oath,  Catholics  should  never¬ 
theless  swear  allegiance  to  the  Duce.  They  could  do  so,  said  the  Pope, 
by  taking  the  oath  and,  as  they  did  so,  mentally  reserving  the  r%ht 
not  to  do  anything  against  “the  Laws  of  God  and  His  Church.’^he 
authorities  who  received  the  oath  knew  nothing  about  such  mentm 
reservation.  Thus,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Catholics,  assured  by 
their  supreme  religious  leader  that  they  could  swear  to  obey  and 
defend  the  Fascist  regime,  gave  their  allegiance  to  Fascism  without 
further  ador| 

Could  the  determination  of  the  Vatican  to  support  the  Fascist 
regime,  in  spite  of  disagreements,  go  farther  than  that?'|^jB  shall 
have  occasion  to  see  that  the  Vatican  gave  similar  advice  to  German 
Catholics,  easing  their  consciences  with  regard  to  their  support  of 
Hitle^Wo  wonder  that,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  Church  and  State 
gradually  drew  closer  together  and  later  co-operated  even  more 
openly  than  they  had  done  before. 

The  first  overtures  came  from  Mussolini  himself,  when,  in  June 
1931,  he  declared: — 

I  wish  to  see  religion  everywhere  in  the  country.  Let  us  teach  the  children 
their  catechism  .  .  .  however  young  they  may  be.  .  .  . 


Mussolini  could  well  afford  to  speak  thus.  The  Catholic  Church,  after 
all,  was  more  than  co-operating  with  Fascism  in  schools,  in  camps, 
and  in  the  Fascist  Youth  Institutions,  where  children  had  to  say  grace 
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tefore  each  meal.  The  foUomng  is  a  typical  sample,  written,  ap¬ 
proved,  and  encouraged  by  the  Church: — 

Duce,  I  thank  you  for  what  you  give  me  to  make  me  grow  healthy  and 
strong.  0  Lord  God,  protect  the  Duce  so  that  he  may  be  long  preserved  for 
Fascist  Italy  (New  York  Times,  January  20,  1938.  See  Towards  the  New  Italy, 
T.  L.  Gardini). 


The  highest  pillars  of  the  Church  began  again  to  exalt  the  Duce 
and  Fascism  in  the  most  blatant  terms.  Cardinal  Gasparri,  Italian 
Papal  Legate,  said  in  September  1932: — 

The  Fascist  Government  of  Italy  is  the  only  exception  to  the  political  aharchy 
of  governments,  parliaments,  and  schools  the  world  over.  .  .  . 

Mussolini  is  the  man  who  saw  first  clearly  in  the  present  world  chaos.  He* 
is  now  endeavoring  to  place  the  heavy  Government  machinery  on  its  right  > 
track,  namely  to  have  it  work  in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  of  God.  **^1. 


At  last  the  time  for  an  ofiScial  reconciliation  was  ripe.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  11,  1932,  Mussolini  solenmly  entered  St.  Peter’s,  and,  after 
^^ving  been  blessed  with  holy  water,  devoutly  knelt  and  prayed. 
From  then  onwards  the  destiny  of  the  Church  and  Fascism  became 
more  and  more  inseparable.  The  alliance  was  opnsolidated  by  the 
financial  arrangements  of  ihe  Lateran  Treaty .|A^ut  half  the  sum 
paid  by  Fascist  Italy  was  in  Government  Bonds,  which  the  Pope  had 
promised  not  to  sell  for  many  years,  and  the  Vatican’s  financial 
welfare  therefore  depended  to  a  great  extent  on  the  preservation  of 
Fascisi]^ 

Fascism  and  the  Church  worked  hand  in  hand  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  years,  when  all  branches  of  life,  especially  youth,  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  double  bombardment  by  religious  and  Fascist  teaching!^ 
illustration,  suffice  it  to  say  that  textbooks  in  elementary  schools  haJ 
one-third  of  their  space  devoted  entirely  to  religious  subjects — 
catechism,  prayers,  etc. — ^while  the  remaining  two-thirds  consisted  of 
praise  for  Fascism  and  wa^  Priests  and  Fascist  leaders  worked  in 
with  each  other;  the  Pope  and  the  Duce  continued  their  mutual 
praise  and  became  indeed  two  good  companions  bent  on  furthering 
thejiappiness  of  their  peoples. 

""BUt  Mussolini,  who  never  gave  anything  for  nothing,  had  not 
genuflected  in  St.  Peter’s  because  he  had  suddenly  seen  the  Light. 
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He  had  a  plan  for  the  success  of  which  the  help  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  needed.  And  in  1935  the  first  of  a  series  of  successive 
Fascist  aggressions  which  finally  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War  was  ruthlessly  carried  out:  Fascist  Italy  attacked  and 
occupied  Abyssinia. 

""Tt  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  whether  overcrowded  Italy  had  or  had 
not  to  seek  for  ‘‘a  place  in  the  sun.”  Undoubtedly  her  surplus  popu¬ 
lation  and  other  factors  played  a  great  role  in  the  adventure,  but 
what^  we  are  concerned  with  here  is  the  part  played  by  the  Vatican, 
which  once  again  became  the  great  ally  of  Fascism.  The  reasonTy 
which  Fascism  tried  to  justify  its  aggression  was  the  necessity  for 
expansion.  This  had  been  the  main  thesis  of  Fascist  propaganda  for 
years,  and  was  intensified  during  the  summer  of  1935,  when  Musso¬ 
lini’s  intention  to  attack  Abyssinia  was  already  clear.|^jhe  Fascist 
version  that  Italy  was  within  her  rights  to  wage  war  seemed  to  be 
received  by  the  Italian  people  with  visible  scepticism,  and  as  their 
enthusiasm  could  not  be  greatly  roused,  the  Vatican  came  to  the  help 
of  the  regim^3 

Once  again  Pius  XI  let  his  authority  as  a  spiritual  leader  be  used 
for  a  political  purpose:  that  of  tranquilliziiigTIiosOtahanCaB^ 
who^ntert^  about  whetiher  the  Duce’s  planned  aggression 

should  be  supported. jAud  so  on  August  27, 1935,  when  the  campaign 
of  preparation  and  propaganda  was  at  its  height.  Pope  Pius  XI 
strengthened  the  specious  Fascist  excuse,  stating  that  whilst  it  was 
true  that  the  idea  of  war  horrified  him,  a  defensive  war  which  had 
become  necessary  for  the  expansion  of  an  increasing  population 
could  be  just  and  right. 

That  was  one  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  steps  taken  by  the  Vatican 
to  support  Fascist  aggression,  not  only  within  Italy,  but  also  abroad, 
and  above  aU  at  the  Le^ue  of  Nations,  in  whose  hands  lay  the  power 
to  take  appropriate  measures  to  impede  the  attack.  |O^September 
5,  1935,  the  very  day  on  which  the  League  of  Nations  had  to  begin 
the  debate  on  the  Abyssinian  problem,  a  nation-wide  Eucharistic 
Congress  was  held  in  Teramo,  attended  by  the  Papal  Legate,  19  arch¬ 
bishops,  57  bishops,  and  hundreds  of  other  dignitaries  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  ChurchTj 

IWhether  the  date  was  mere  coincidence  is  open  to  discussion.llt 
was  not  coincidence,  however,  that  these  pillars  of  the  Italian  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  chose  that  day  also  to  send  a  message  to  Mussolini  (who 
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at  that  time  was  being  attacked  at  the  League  as  well  as  by  practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  world  Press),  in  which  they  said:  “Catholic  Italy 
prays  for  the  growing  greatness  of  the  beloved  fatherland,  rendered 
more  united  by  your  Government.” 

Not  content  with  this,  only  two  days  later,  while  the  discussion  on 
the  Italo-Ethiopian  problem  was  at  its  most  critical  stage,  thj  Pope 
himself  put  his  weight  on  the  side  of  Fascism.  His  timely  interven¬ 
tion  had  two  main  objects  in  view:  to  help  Fascism  to  arouse  in  the 
unwilling  Italians  a  national  enthusiasm  for  the  approaching  war, 
and,  above  all,  to  influence  the  proceedings  of  the  League  of  Nations 
itself  by  indirectly  maMng  the  Catholic  representatives  of  the  many 
Catholic  countries  of  tibeTieague^^  that 

they  should  not  vote  against  Fascist  Italy.  iFor^  declared  the  Pope, 
although  he  was  praying  for  peace,  he  wished  that  “the  hopes,  the 
rights,  and  the  nee£^f  th^talian  people  should  be  satisfied,  recog¬ 
nized,  and  guaranteed  with  justice  and  peace.” 

On  the  following  day,  with  the  Pope’s  words  still  echoing  in  the 
ears  of  Catholic  individuals  and  Catholic  nations,  the  Duce  himself 
declared  to  the  world  that  Fascist  Italy,  while  wanting  peace,  wanted 
a  peace  accompanied  by  justice.  From  then  onwards  Fascist  propa¬ 
ganda  quickened  its  drumming  to  a  crescendo,  seconded  by  the  Vat¬ 
ican^  until  finally,  on  October  3,  1935,  Abyssinia  was  invaded. 

A  cry  of  horror  arose  from  all  over  the  worl371Butnot  ^  the 
Vatican.  The  Pope  kept  his  silence.  As  a  Catholic  writer  stat^  afier^ 
wards^|[p£actically  without  exception  the  whole  world  condemned 
Mussolini,  all  except  the  Po£e^(Teeling,  The  Pope  in  Politics). 

The  Italian  people  received  the  news  with  very  little  enthusiasm, 
but  Fascist  propaganda  tried  to  show  that  all  nations  were  against 
Italy,  not  because  of  her  aggression,  but  because  they  wanted  to  keep 
the  Italians  in  economic  slavery.  Urged  by  these  arguments  and  the 
V^ican,  they  little  by  little  began  to  support  the  adventure. 

\Fascist  leaders  harangued  in  public  squares  and  Catholic  priests 
and  bishops  in  their  churches,  both  busy  asking  the  people  to  sup¬ 
port  the  DucetjWhen  Mussolini  asked  the  Italian  women  to  give  up 
their  gold  and  silver  rings  to  the  State,  Catholic  priests  preached 
that  they  should  give  as  much  as  they  could.  Many  bishops  and 
priests  led  the  offering  by  giving  to  the  Fascists  the  jewels  and  gold 
belonging  to  their  churches,  even  offm^  the  church  bells  so  that 
they  might  be  made  into  guns. 
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To  quote  only  a  few  typical  examples: — 

The  Bishop  of  San  Minato  one  day  declared  that  “in  order  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Victory  of  Fascist  Italy”  the  clergy  was  “ready  to  melt 
the  gold  belonging  to  the  churches,  and  the  bells”;  while  the  Bisho£ 
^f  Siena,  saluted  and  blessed  “Italy,  our  great  Duce,  our  soldi^s  wEo 
are  achieving  victory  for  the  truth  and  for  justice.” 

The  Bishop  of  Nocera  Umbra  wrote  a  pastoral,  which  he  ordered 
to  be  reaS’lSTaU  his  churches,  in  which  he  declared:  “As  an  Italian 
citizen  I  consider  this  war  just  and  holy.” 

The  Bishop  o.f  Civita  Castellana,  speaking  in  the  presence  of 
Muss3mi7tKanbe3^^  “for  having  allowed  me  to  see  these 

epic  and  glorious  days,  sealing  our  union  and  our  faith.” 

Tim  Cardinal ^^rchbishop  of  Milan,  Cardinal  Schuster,  went 
farther  and  did  all  he  could  to  bestow  upon  the  Abyssinian”^ ar  the 
nature  of  a  holy  crusade.  “The  Italian  (Fascist)  flag,”  he  said,  “is  at 
the  moment  bringing  in  triumph  the  Cross  of  Christ  in  Ethiopia,  to 
free  the  road  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  opening  it  at  the 
same  time  to  our  missionary  propaganda”  (T.  L.  Gardini,  Towards 
the  New  Italy). 

The  Archbishop  of  Naples  employed  even  the  image  of  the  Ma- 
donnaTwlncEM^s^^  Pompeii  to  Naples  in  a  great  pro¬ 

cession.  Ex-soldiers,  war  widows,  war  orphans,  and  Fascists  all 
marched  behind  it,  while  Fascist  war  planes  overhead  showered  down 
pamphlets  in  which  the  Virgin,  Fascism,  and  the  Abyssinian  War 
were  all  glorified  at  the  same  time.  After  this  the  Cardinal  Arch¬ 
bishop  himself  jumped  on  a  tank  and  solemnly  blessed  the  excited 
crowd. 

This  was  going  on  all  over  Italy.  It  has  been  reckoned  by  I^ofessor 
SalyCTumij^'o^  University,  that  at  least  7  Italian  caramdS, 

29  arSibishops,  and  61  bishops  gave  immediate  support  to  the  ag- 
grSsionrAaT^  iTl^oi3d^e"remembered,  when,|according  to  the 
Concordat  of  1929,  bishops  were  strictly  forbiddentcTtake  part  in 
any  political  manifestationJ 

The  Vatican’s  support  ^  the  first  Fascist  aggression  did  not  stop 
there,  for  it  organized  support  abroad  as  well.  Almost  all  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Press  the  world  over  came  out  to  support  Fascist  Italy, |even 
in  such  countries  as  Great  Britain  and  the  United  State^^f  America. 
To  quote  a  typical  passage: — 
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The  cause  of  civilisation  itself  is  involved,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  in  the 
stability  of  the  Fascist  regime  in  Italy.  .  .  .  The  Fascist  regime  has  done  much 
for  Italy.  ...  In  spite  of  anti-clericalism  ...  it  has  fostered  the  Catholic 
religion  (Catholic  Herald), 

And  the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  went  so  far  as 
to  state: — 


To  speak  plainly,  the  existing  Fascist  rule,  in  many  respects  unjust  .  •  . 
prevents  worse  injustice,  and  if  Fascism,  which  in  principle  I  do  not  approve, 
goes  under,  nothing  can  save  the  country  from  chaos.  God’s  cause  goes  under 
with  it  (Catholic  Times,  October  18,  1935). 

And  finally,  after  the  Abyssinians  had  been  utterly  subjugated,  the 
Pope,  to  crown  his  continuous  support  of  the  war,  after  some  sibyl* 
line  remarks  about  a  just  and  an  unjust  war,  stated  maF^Lewas  par- 
*taEng”mr^^ffieTrium^Lamt3oy^^  and  good  people 

over  a  peace  which,  it  is  hoped  and  intended,  will  be  an  effective 
contribution  and  prelude  to  the  true  peace  in  Europe  and  the 
world”  (Pope’s  speech.  May  12.  1936), 

With  the  conquest  of  Abyssinia  a  new  country  had  been  opened 
to  both  Fascism  and  the  Church.  Fascist  armies  were  immediately 
followed  by  priests,  missionaries,  nuns,  and  Catholic  organizations, 
who  began  their  work  for  the  extinction  of  the  religious  creeds  of 
the  Abyssinians  and  their  substitution  by  Catholicism.  For,  as  the 
Cardinal  of  Milan  had  said,  the  Italian  flag  had  opened  ‘‘the  road 
...  to  our  missionary  propaganda.”  Or,  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Taranto  declared,  after  having  celebrated  Mass  on  a  submarine:  “The 
war  against  Ethiopia  should  be  considered  as  a  holy  war,  a  crusade,” 
because  the  Italian  victory  would  “open  Ethiopia,  a  country  of  in¬ 
fidels  and  schismatics,  to  the  expansion  of  ihe  Catholic  Faith.” 

tie  Abyssinian  War  g^e  the  first  mortal  blow  to  the  Jpeague  of 
Nations  and  accelerated  the  process  of  disintegration  of  iffirrarsaT' 
IPeace^t  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  venture  which  Fascism — 
ItaEffi,  German,  and  of  other  nations — in  close  alliance  with  the 
Vatican,  initiated  in  a  quest  for  Continental  and  World  dominlonr 
Not  many  months  had  gone  by  since  the  complete  subjugation  of 
the  first  Fascist  victim  (late  spring,  1936)  A  when  a  second  battle 
flared  up,  this  time  in  Europe.  In  the  summers  1936  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  was  let  loose  on  the  Iberian  Peninsula  (July  16,  1936). 
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We  have  already  examined  the  part  which  Mussolini  played  in 
preparation  for  the  Civil  War,  and  the  help  he  gave  Franco. /The 
Vatican  mobilized  the  Spanish  Hierarchy  and  the  Italian  as  well — 
the  first  to  help  Franco,  the  second  to  increase  support  of  Mussolini, 
who  was  helping  in  the  war  against  the  Red^  We  shall  limit  our¬ 
selves  to  quoting  only  a  typical  example  or  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Catholic  Church  for  Mussolini  at  this  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  19j8,  60  arch^hops  and  bishops  and  2,000 
priests,  after  having*assist^  at  a^eremony~c"onne^^ 
ture,  asked  to  be  received  by  Mussolini.  Preceded  by  flags  carried 
by  priests,  they  went  not  only  before  the  cenotaph  of  the  unknown 
soldier,  but  also  to  render  homage  to  the  monument  erected  to  those 
killed  in  the  Fascist  Revolution.  Before  being  received  by  the  Duce 
the  bishops  and  archbishops  led  a  procession,  and  when  at  last  they 
were  before  him,  they  burst  into  frantic  acclamation.  The  Archbishop 
of  Udine  read  an^*ad3rSs^"^M^  other  things,  he  de- 

clareHT"^.  .  Duce,  may  God  protect  you!  We  will  all  pray  to  Him, 
so  that  He  will  help  you  to  win  all  the  battles  which  you  so  wisely 
and  energetically  are  directing  for  the  prosperity,  the  greatness, 
and  the  glory  of  Christian  Rome,  Centre  of  Christianity — of  this 
Rome  which  is  the  Capital  of  Imperial  Rome.” 

After  this  a  priest  read  an  Order  of  the  Day,  approved  before¬ 
hand  by  the  whole  assembly,  repeating  the  will  of  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  priests  to  co-operate  with  the  Fascist  regime,  “for  the 
wheat  campaign  as  well  as  for  the  conquest  of  the  Empire  .  .  .  so^ 
that  Italy  should  be  spiritually,  economicallv,  and  militarily  pre- 
pareSHEo  d3e]S  i5  peac^gainsl  meSSenwesoTherT^^^^^reat- 
ness.”  The  motion  ended:  “May  the  blessing  of  heaven  come  upon 
you.  The  clergy  of  Italy  are  invoking  on  your  person,  on  your  work 
as  a  creator  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  Fascist  regime,  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord.  Duce,  the  priests  of  Christ  give  honor  to  you  and  swear 
their  allegiance  to  you.” 

The  archbishops,  bishops,  and  priests  then  began  to  repeat  “Duce, 
Duce,  Duce.”  When  at  last  Mussolini  was  allowed  to  speak,  he  as¬ 
serted  that  the  collaboration  between  the  Catholic  Church  and 
Fascism  had  borne  great  fruits  for  all.  He  reminded  them,  with 
the  deepest  gratitude,  of  “the  efficient  co-operation  given  by  all  the 
clergy  during  the  war  against  the  Abyssinians  . .  .  remembering  with 
particular  sympathy  the  example  of  patriotism  shown  by  the  Italian 
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bishops,  who  brought  their  gold  to  the  local  ofiSces  of  the  Fascist 
Party,  while  the  parish  priests  were  preaching  to  the  Italians  to 
resist  and  fight”  When  Mussolini  ended,  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  after  having  repeatedly  invoked  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence  upon  Mussolini,  began  enthusiastically  to  acclaim  him 
and  again  chant  ‘‘Duce,  Duce,  Duce”  (CoTTiere  della  Sera,  January 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  Pius  XI  died.  Cardinal  Pacelli 
was  elected  Pope,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Pius  XII  (March  12, 
1939). 

The  change  of  the  Catholic  Church’s  supreme  ruler  did  not  affect 
in  the  least  the  policy  of  the  Vatican  towards  Fascism.  This  for  the 
^ry  reason  that  the  new  Pope  had  been  directing  the  Vatican’s  fox;^ 
eign  policy  for  the  preceding  ten  years  andwasmai^^ 


or  helping  Hitler  to  assume  power,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  He 


had  always  been  in  agreement  with  Pius  XI,  the  only  difference  be- 
|ween  the  two  being  that  Pius  XII  was  more  diplomatically-minded 
than  his  predecessor. 

'yhe’commen^ment  of  the  new  Pope’s  reign  coincided  with  Musso- 
[m?s  aecree  for  the  expulsion  of  Jews  (about  69,000)  from  Ita^jThe 
new  Pope  kept  his  silence,  and  when,  a  few  weeks  later,  Fascist 
Italy  invaded  AIbania,\the  Pope  protested,  not  because  a  country 
bad  been  wantonly  attacked,  but  because  the  aggression  had  been  car- 


^iday./#; 


A  fortnight  after  Easter,  1939^  the  Pope  received  a  letter  so  secret 
that  only  his  Secretary  oFState  was  allowed  to  see  its  contents  (ac- 
corduxg  to  his  biographer,  Rankin) .  There  followed  “feverish  activ¬ 
ity”  with  the  representatives  of  various  Powers,  especially  Poland, 
France,  and  JJ^ermany.fNot^  many  days  later  Hitler  gave 
mortal  blow  whi^Twas  to  disintegrate  Czechoslovakia.  The  storm 
of  war  was  approaching  rapidly,  and  finally,  on  September  1.  1939, 
Nazi  Germany  invaded  Poland,  and  two  days  later  France  and  Great 
Britain  declared  wan? 

The  Pope  made  various  proposals  for  peace,  without  success;  and 


when,  after  Poland  was  crushed  and  shared  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  an  uneasy  lull  descended  upon  Europe.  Pius  XII  went  on 
courtingT^as^riSiy. ^e  ended^A^ JatdSTye^ by  taking  the  un¬ 
precedented  step  of  receiving  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  at  an 
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declaration  of  war  the  Pope,  after  having  received  a  few  hundred 
newly  wed  Italian  couples,  told  them  that  it  was  their  ‘‘duty  to  pray 
for  their  country,  which,  rendered  fertile  by  the  sweat  and  blood  of 
their  forefathers,  waited  that  her  sons  should  serve  her  faith¬ 
fully/^ 

On  September  4,  1940,  the  Pope  addressed  5,000  members  of 
Catholic  Action  and  exhorted  them  to  be  ready  to  give  their  own 
hvSTortibeir  country. 

When  Mussolini  attacked  Greece,  the  Pope  not  only  failed  to  con¬ 
demn  the  invasion,  but  did  not  even  mention  it.  Two  days  later, 
however,  he  granted  audience  to  200  Italian  officers  in  uniform  “who 
represented  the  Italian  Army,”anT^3E3^ed^S^w^  grati¬ 

fying  for  him  to  bless  men  “who  serve  the  beloved  Fatherland  with 
fealty  and  love.”  The  following  February  the  Pope  received  50 
German  pilots  and  200  Italian  soldiers,  all  in  uniforn^  and  stated 
that  he  was  “happy  to  receive  and  bless  them.” 

In  May  1941_he  received  the  Dul^e  of  Spoleto,  the  day  before  the 
latteFwSrtoTe* proclaimed  King  of  Croatia;  and  the  day  after  the 
ceremony  he  received  a  Croat  delegation  led  by  Ante-Pavelich,  the 
Fascist  Dictator  of  Croatia,^ who  had  been  condSm^dHEoTfeaBb  in 
France  for  having  taken  part  in  the  assassination  of  the  King  of 

13,  1941,  Pius  XII  received  3,000  Catholics  and  600 
Italian  soldiers,  to  whom  he  said:  “To-day  there  is  great  heroism  in 
the  battlefields,  in  the  air,  and  on  the  sea.  Although  the  war  is 
horrible,!  yet  one  cannot  deny  that  it  shows  the  greatness  of  many 
heroic  souITl^o  sacrifice  their  lives  to  follow  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Christian  conscience’j  (see  II  Vatican  e  il  Fascismo, 
by  G.  Salvemini). 

The  Pope  had  to  be  cautious  in  Ms  encouragement  of  Fascist  sol¬ 
diers,  knowing  he  was  watched  by  millions  of  Catholics  in  the  Allied 
countries.  But  I  what  the  Pope  himself  could  not  say,  the  Catholic 
Church  did.|lts  support  and  enthusiasm  for  the  war  surpassed  even 
that  shown  during  the  Abyssinian  campaign.|The  Church  was  one 
with  Fascism,  inciting  the  Italians  to  supportme  new  adventure. 
Parish  priests,  bishops,  archbishops,  and  even  cardinals,  preached 
and  wrote  exalting  the  glory  of  fighting  and  dying  for  Fascist  Italy^ 
emphasmng  the  duty  of  every  citizen  and  Catholic  to  obey  the 
Government.  As  before,  the  Cardinal  of  Milan,  followed  by  bishops 
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from  all  over  Italy,  made  a  tour  of  various  military  camps,  blessing 
departing  soldiers,  machine  guns,  warplanes,  and  submarines;  pin¬ 
ning  holy  medals  on  the  chests  of  the  faithful;  distributing  holy 
jmages  in  which  the  Fascist  legions  were  representeH’”"mar3[m^ 
^warS^ certain  victory,  guided  by  angels,  or  the  image  of  the  Arch¬ 
angel  Gabriel  killing  the  dragon,  Gabriel  representing  Fascist  pow^ 
and  the  dragon  its  enemies.  Prayers  and  Mass  were  said  everywhere. 
The  Catholic  Church,  in  fact,  did  not  stint  its  support  of  Fascist  Italy, 
and  its  enthusiasm  went  so  far  that  |Ae  Vatican  itself  had  on  nmn- 
erous  occasions  to  restrain  the  Italian  Hierarchy.  | 

The  Pope  went  on  receiving  and  blessing  Italian  and  German 
soldiers  up  to  May  1942.  when  the  audiences  were  reduced,  until, 
finally,  they  were  stopped  altogetiherj  The  picture  had  changed 
greatly  since  1940. 

Soviet  Russia,  which  Hitler  had  promised  to  crush  before  the 
end  oU.941,  was  far  from  being  defeated,  and  in  fact  was  hitting 
back.l  Tim  battle  of  Stalingrad  told  the  world  and  the  Vatican  thatj 
Germany  was  on  the  defensiv^^A  Nazi  victory,  which  in  1940-1 1 
seemed  almost  certain,  began  to  grow  more  and  more  doubtful. 
With  the  weakening  of  Germany's  military  impetus,  the  defeat  in 
Africa,  the  almost  complete  obliteration  of  the  Fascist  armies,  and 
finally  the  invasion  of  the  Italian  Peninsula  itself,  the  situation  had 
completely  changed. ^^e  Vatican,  therefore,  prepared  to  take  ap¬ 
propriate  measures  to  ensure  that,  if  Fascism  should  fall,  Bolshevism 
would  not  engulf  Italy^ 

Months  before  t^emvasion  of  their  country  the  Italian  people 
had  become  increasingly  restless  and  organized  menaci^  strikes. 
Socialist  propaganda  appeared  in  the  industrial  North.^(^e  great 
peril  of  Socialism,  which  had  begun  to  sweep  over  the  country,  made 
the  Vatican  mov^ 

A  plan  to  cope  with  the  new  situation  was  devised  after  the  Vatican 
had  contacted  the  Allies  (Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America)  and  certain  Fascist  and  military  elements  in  Italy,  headed 
by  the  Italian  Monarchy. plan  consisted  simply  of  forestalling 
the  fall  of  Mussolini,  render^  inevitable  by  the  internal  state  of  the 
country,  the  inability  of  the  regime  to  defend  Italian  soil,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  war  aims  of  the  victorious  ^Allies,  which  included  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Mussolini’s  regim£| 

Both  the  Vatican  and  the  Western  Allies,  however,  had  the  same 
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fear  that  the  revolutionary  forces  in  Italy  might  get  the  upper  hand. 
Accordingly  they  came  to  an  agreement  by  which,  although  Musso¬ 
lini  would  be  brought  down,  the  general  structure  of  the  regime,  with 
due  modifications,  would  remain  intact,  ^^us  would  be  prevented 
the  vacuum  which  would  have  been  left  by  its  disappearance  and 
which  would  have  given  a  golden  opportunity  to  the  enemies  of 
social  order  and  religion  to  take  advantage  of  the  situationJThe  plan 
was  worked  out  in  the  early  spring  of  1943,  the  main  agents 
being:- 


May.  Spellman,  Archbishop  of  New  York,  who  was  chosen  as  the  inter- 
me^arpTetween"*Se]Pop^*"PresidSt  HooaevSlt,  and  the  Italian  plotters. 

The  Fascist  ex-Ambassador  to  London,  Count  Grandi  (see  chapter  on  Ger¬ 
many)  . 

And  the  Fascist  Minister  Federzoni 


^  During  his  stay  in  Rome,  in  tfae^rly  s|)ring  of  1943,  jMgr.  Spell¬ 
man’s  activities  consisted  mainly  of  contact^g^'A^dfiST  Fascist 
conspirators,  Count  Grandi,  Federzoni,  and  the  King  of  Italy  (on 
^ebruary  22  and  23),  and  minutely  reporting  the  progress  of  his 
talksloT5o5rS^^  and  President  RooseydtsJt^^C^"*#^ 

After  their  plans  had  been  laid  down,  Mgr.  Spellman  travelled' 
in  Europe  and  outside  Europe,  dividing  his  time  between  blessingi 
bombers  before  diey  left  to  drop  their  deadly  loads  on  German 
towns  (e.g.  ApriL  fi,  194^ ,  and  seeing  people  |tvho^  were  carrying 
out  the  new  policy  in  which  the  Vatican,  Great  Britain,  and  the^ 
United  States  of  America  were  so  closely  concerned.!  He  visited 
especially  the  American  Ambassador  in  Istanbul  and  the  two  Papal 
representatives  then  in  that  town  (Mgr.  Pappalardo  of  the  Oriental 
Church,  and  Mgr.  Clarizio  of  the  State  SecretariatofthevSica^^ 
The  Vatican  began  to  take  the  first  cautious  steps  in  Italy  itself. 
On  the  outbreak  of  strikes  organized  by  Socialists  and  Communists 
in  North  Italy,  who  demanded  the  faU  of  the  regime  and  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Monarchy,  to  he  followed  by  social  revolution,  High 
Prelates  began  to  warn  Italians  to  he  faithful  to  the  Monarchy.  For 
instance,  as  early  as  March  30,  1943.  the  ArAbishop  of  Milan  told 
Italians  that  they  should  “remember  that  the  pledge  of  national 
unity  is  the  Monarchy  of  the  House  of  Savoy.” 

News  of  the  secret  negotiations,  however,  leaked  out,  and  the 
first  public  hint  of  them  was  given  on  May  12,  1943,  by  the  French 
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jouarnalist  Pertinax,|who  was  in  extremely  intimate  relations  with  the 
Vatican  Delegation  inWashingtonjPertinax  stated  that  “the  Vatican 
is  deeply  concerned  with  the  social  upheavals  that  in  the  peninsula 
are  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  military  defeat  beyond  tibe  sea  and 
of  unlimited  destruction  by  air-raids  at  home.” 

A  few  days  later  (May  18,  1943),  the  New  York  Times  broke 
the  news  from  Berne  that 

the  Vatican  had  informed  the  British  and  American  Governments  that  an 
Italian  collapse  now  would  have  disastrous  results  unless  Italy  was  neutralized 
at  once  or  immediately  occupied  by  Allied  armies.  — ^ 


The  Times  correspondent,  Mr.  Brigham,  on  May  19,  1943,  stated 
^at  he  had  learned  from  a  “well-irSormed  Vatican’somce^ that  a 
“plan”  had  been  “elaborated  in  a  special  message  from  Pope  Pius 
to  Archbishop  Francis  J.  Spellman  of  New  York,  at  present  in  the 
Middle  East.”  The  plan  aimed  to  make  possible  Italian  “voluntary 
^Uaboration  in  the  ousting  of  the  Fascist  regime”  and  “an  armistice 
at  once.”  The  Fascist  Party  as  such  would  be  immediately  dis¬ 
banded.  No  provision  was  made  in  this  first  plan,  Mr.  Brigham 
continued,  “for  the  arrest  or  handing  over  to  the  Allies  of  any 
Fascist  leaders.” 

The  double  campaign  of  the  Vatican  to  help  to  forestall  a  popular 
revolt  againstmel^  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  a  social 
revolution,  grew  in  intensity,  and  the  Pope  himself  spoke  with  aU 
his  authority  to  a  gathering  of  Italian  workers,  advising  them  to 
shrink  from  revolution  (June  13,  1943). 

The  result  of  all  these  plans  was  soon  apparent.  On  the  night  of 
July  25-26,  1943,  Grandi  led  a  revolt  against  Mussolini  inside  the 
Fascist  GreatlCou^ncil.  The  Grandi  resolution  proposed  that  the  King 
should  take  over  supreme  control  of  all  armed  forces.  It  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  seventeen  and  opposed  by  eight  members^Mu^solini  went 
to  see  the  King,  and  was  told  that  he  was  no  longer  Prime  Minister. 
Then  Mussolini  was  arrested.  The  fall  of  the  legime  was  as  simple 
as  that7 

One  of  the  plotters.  Marshal  Badoglio,  who  took  over,  declared: 
“The  war  goes  on.”  But,  behind  me  scenes,  negotiations  were  taking 
place  for  the  military  surrender  of  Italy  and|the  preservation  of  the 
Fascist  regime  in  disguise^ 

There  were  minor  changes  in  the  Government;  Fascists  were  kept 
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in  their  former  positions;  while  the  revolutionary  underground 
forces  came  into  the  open,  only  to  he  restrained  again  immediately 
hy  the  new  Government.  Communist  papers  had  two  days  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  were  then  suppressed.  Badoglio  called  on  the  Italians  to 
be  ‘loyal  to  the  King  and  all  other  stable  and  ancient  institutions.” 
The  Church  and  its  bishops  spoke  against  the  revolutionary  and 
Bolshevist  elements,  and  forbade  opposition  to  the  new  Government. 

There  were  great  activities  at  the  Vatican,  the  Pope  and  his  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  holding  meetings  with  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  British  Ambassadors.  As  the  negotiations  went  on  and 
the  weight  of  Allied  air-raids  on  Italy  increased,  the  Pope  grew 
impatient,  being  afraid  that  “the  Italian  people  might  become  prey 
to  Bolshevism.”  The  Vatican  pestered  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America  for  generous  terms,  “for  in  the  fair  land  of 
Italy,  the  menace  of  Communism,  instead  of  diminishing,  is  in¬ 
creasing,”  “The  prolongation  of  the  war,”  the  Pope  repeated, 
“creates  danger  that  the  young  generation  can  be  driven  into  the 
arms  of  Communism.  .  ,  .  Moscow  is  awaiting  the  moment  when 
Italy  will  merge  with  the  European  State  Union  under  Conamunist 
supervision.” 

While  the  Pope  continued  to  impress  upon  Roosevelt  that  “bomb¬ 
ing  breeds  Bolshevism, ”jBadoglio  began  a  persecution  of  the  Reds, 
enthusiastically  supported  by  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  and  the 
Vatican^ 

^  At  last,  on  September  3,  1943,  Italy  surrendered  unconditionally. 
Mussolini  had  disappeared;  the  moSoutstandmg^ 
regime  had  been  suppressed;  the  Western  democracies  had  been 
satisfied  that  the  Dictator  would  rule  no  more;  in  his  stead  there 
remained  the  fundamental  structure  of  an  authoritarian  regime, 
fuled  by  a  General  and  a  King. 

With  King  and  General  in  the  domestic  field,  and  Britain  and 
America  in  the  foreign,  Italy  had  been  saved  from  internal  Bolshevik 
revolution  and  external  Bolshevik  political  pressure  from  Russia. 
The  first  great  pohtical  counter-move  by  the  Vatican  and  its  lay 
allies  had  succeeded. 


Soon  afterwards  Italy  became  a  vast  battlefield  where  Allied 
armies  had  painfunyltonfi^STtESTwa^^  the  re¬ 


treating  Nazis,  bringing  untold  destruction  and  social,  econq^jic, 
and  political  chaos  with  them. 
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Wkile  the  armies  battled,  the  Vatican  and  the  Western  Allies  lost 
no  time  in  carrying  out  the  second  part  of  their  plan  in  the  freed 
territory  of  the  peninsula — ^namely,  that  of  impeding  revolutionary 
forces  from  gaining  the  upper  hand. 

The  Allies  carried  out  this  policy  through  the  organisation  they 
set  up  in  free  Italy  (A.M.G.O.T.),  which  forbade  political  gather¬ 
ings,  political  freedom,  or  the  organization  of  anti-Fascist  parties, 
at  the  same  time  prohibiting  the  purge  of  Fascists  from  public  posi- 
ISoi^The  main  administrative  pillars  of  the  former  Fascist  regime 
(tEeprefects)  were  kept  in  their  former  positions,  while  high  civil 
and  military  officers  were  protected  by  an  Allied  Commission, 
which  not  only  impeded  any  attempt  to  purge  the  country  of  them,j 
but  which  admitted  into  the  American-British  fold  Fascists  who  had 
been  “active”  up  to  the  moment  of  defeat. 

The  Vatican’s  policy  of  directly  and  indirectly  encouraging  and 
supporting  all  those  Conservative  forces,  with  special  regard  to  the 
military  elements,  which  desired  the  preservation  of  the  Monarchy, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Italian  people,  came  suddenly  to  light 
in  May  1944^^^^Special  investigators”  of  the  American  Army  then 
intercepted  messengers  near  the  lines  in  Southern  Italy,  and  opened 
a  Vatican  mail  pouch.  In  it  was  found  documentary  evidence  that 
the  Vatican  was  engaged  in  active  and  hig^hly  secret  machinations 
to  preserve  the  House  of  Savo^ 

The  preservation  of  theTtlonarchy  had  become  the  main  object 
of  the  Vatican  and  had  the  warm  support  of  the  Conservative 
British  ^ime  Minister,  Churchill,  who,  in  order  to  puF^hir^par^ 
^to*"d5ect7p^  and  was  received  in  private 

audience  four  or  five  times  by  Pius  XII  ^ 

following  year  when,  although  no  longer '*T*rmae  Minister,  he  had 
long  interviews  with  the  Papal  Nuncio  to  the  new  Italian  Govern¬ 


ment  (September  1945). 

Fascist  regime,  the  certain  defeat  of 
Nazi  Germany,  and  the  breakdown  of  Fascism  all  over  Europe,  jlig 
failure  of  the  policy  which  the  Vatican  had  nursued  for  oyer  twenty- 
Sve'yearr’beciSQLemorrtSanr^  methods, 

an3r^w^tactics*pr^eFTortih^^  conditions  had  to  be  adopted 

in  order  to  save  as  much  as  was  possible  from  disaster. 

The  Powers  who  had  defeated  Fascist  Totalitarianism  professed 
to  be  based  on  democratic  principles,  and,  what  was  more,  pro- 
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claimed  their  desire  to  see  such  principles  adopted  in  liberated 
Europe.  The  enemies  that  the  Vatican  had  fought  during  and  after 
the  First  World  War  not  only  had  survived,  but  had  become  stronger 
and  bolder  than  ever.  Soviet  Russia,  contrary  to  what  had  been  the 
case  after  the  First  World  War,  emerged  from  the  Second  World 
War  as  one  of  the  victors,  with  strengthened  prestige,  as  a  world 
Power  whose  political  influence  extended  all  over  Eastern  and 
Southern  Europe  to  the  very  borders  of  Italy,  where  Bolshevism  had 
grown  by  leaps  and  boimds. 

To  counteract  these  great  changes  the  Vatican  had  to  adopt  two 
definite  and  interdependent  lines,  which  together  formed  the  new 
grand  strategy  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  post-Second-World- 
War  period.^he  long-range  international  policy  was  to  fight  Soviet 
Russia  by  aumeans  available,  and  to  this  end  the  Vatican,  as  in  the 
past,  had  to  ally  itself  with  the  Western  democracies,  who  were  no 
less  eager  than  the  Catholic  Church  to  see  that  Soviet  Russia’s  in¬ 
fluence  should  be  checked  and,  if  possible,  stopped^ 

The  short-range  policy,  dealing  with  the  domestic  life  of  the 
nations,  was  to  organize  all  the  anti-Red  elements  into  a  solid  block, 
led  by  Catholics,  guided  by  the  Vatican,  and  united  into  fighting 
political  parties.  These  forces  had  to  deal  with  economic  issues  and 
had  to  fight  Socialism,  not  only  on  political,  but  also  on  social, 
groimds.^^was  at  this  point  that  the  Vatican  again  gave  permission 
to  Catholics  to  organize  themselves  into  a  political  movemeuQ 

Thanks  to  the  new  policy  adopted  by  the  Vatican,  one  of  the  first 
new  Catholic  parties  to  appear  in  post-Fascist  Europe  came  to 
light  in  Italy  and  adopted  the  name  of  Christian  Democratic  Party. 
Leaders  who  were  devoted  to  the  Church  were  carefully  chosen 
soon  began  to  shape  the  policy  of  the  new  Italy,  hampering  the 
efforts  not  only  of  the  reborn  Socialist  and  Communist  Parties,  but 
i  also  of  a  restless  section  of  Catholics  who  began  to  show  alarming 
signs  of  revolutionary  spirit] 

Thus  in  the  years  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  a 
distressed  Italy  watched  an  over-eager  Vatican  plunge  directly  into 
the  political  life  of  the  country,  openly  organizing  powerful  Catholic 
parties,  indicting  any  political  movement  which  it  considered  was 
not  in  harmony  with  the  Catholic  doctrine,  condemning  Socialism, 
and  branding  Communism,  a  zeal  that  had  lost  nothing  of  its 
^  old  fire  but  which,  on  the  contrary^  had"  become  even  fiercer,  since, 
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with  the  disappearance  of  Mussolini,  the  Red  danger  had  surged 
more  threateningly  than  ever. 

The  Pope  and  his  cardinals,  bishops  and  village  priests  all 
preached  from  the  churches,  the  Press,  and  the  radio,  not  only 
on  religious,  but  on  social  and  political  issues,  attempting  to  lead 
the  bewildered  Italian  masses  along  a  path  traced  for  them  by  the 
Church.0[^  Vatican  openly  supported  institutions  and  men  who 
had  been  responsible  for  the  rise  of  Fascism^  It  ordered  Italians  to 
be  loyal  to  King  Victor,  the  man  who  had  put  Mussolini  into  power; 
and|aIthough  the  Italians,  through  a  plebiscite,  had  voted  over- 
whelmingly  for  a  Republic,  it  went  against  the  will  of  the  people  by 
making  repeated  attempts  to  preserve  the  House  of  Savoy. | 

In  addition  to  its  efforts  to  preserve  the  Monarchy,  the  Vatican, 
following  its  old  policy,  indirectly  supported  movements  which  had 
everything  in  common  with  the  former  Fascist  Party  except  in  name, 
^typical  example  was  the  Right-wing  Uomo  Qualunque  (Common 
Man)  Party,  Which  in  the  general  election  of  1946  poUed  more  than 
l,000,00iff  ^es.  Its  leader,  until  a  short  while  before  an  Atheist, 
seeing  the  sympathy  with  which  the  Vatican  looked  upon  his  move¬ 
ment,  made  haste  at  this  period,  with  all  solemnity,  to  enter  the 
Catholic  Church.  Vatican  Radio  gave  the  news  (June  10,  1946)  that 
Signor  Gianini  was  baptized,  had  had  his  first  Communion,  re¬ 
ceived  confirmation,  and  was  married  in  the  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  Rome,  while  the  Pope  had  sent  him  his  good  wishes  and 
blessing. 

This,  significantly  enough,  when  several  Catholics,  including 
priests,  were  admonished,  or  even  excommunicated,  by  the  Holy 
Office  for  sponsoring  social  doctrines  not  in  conformity  with  those  of 
the  Church — ^that  is.  Socialist  doctrines  (e.g.  Fr.  Fernando  Tartaglia, 
a  Florentine  priest,  excommunicated  by  decree  of  the  Supreme  S. 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office;  Vatican  Radio,  June  12,  1946). 

C^t  the  same  time,  those  Catholics  and  priests  who  were  helping 
the  Fascist  underground  movement  were  never  publicly  reprimanded 
by  the  higher  ecclesiastical  authoritiesIJW'itness  the  occasion  when 
the  body  of  Mussolmi,  which  had  secre]^  been  buried^n  a  Milan 
cSmSto^  was  stoleiTSy  Fascists  and  several  months  later  found  to 
have  been  hrSBmTlGy"^  in  the  Pavia  Monastery  (night 

August  12T37T[^536 )Vha^ng  previousl^nbeenk^t^  monks  of 

another  monastery  (St.  Angelo).  Several  fanatical  Fascists  and 
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several  monks  were  arrested  as  accomplices  in  the  theft  of  the 
Body. 

But  these  two  instances,  however  significant,  pale  Before  two 
other  moves,  inspired  directly  by  the  Vatican,  which  more  than 
anything  else  since  the  end  of  the  war  gave  unmistakable  signs  of 
tlgj>olicy  on  which  the  Church  had  definitely  embarked. 

^hese  moves  were  connected  with  the  creation  of  two  new  political 
parties  which,  although  formed  by  Catholics,  were  poles  apart, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  besides  having  in  common  the  same 
religion,  they  were  both  of  an  extremist  natur^ 

first  was  a  Catholic  party  with  a  marked  tendency  to  the 
Left,  and  which,  although  a  supporter  of  the  Church,  asked  for 
radical  social  and  economic  reforms  similar  to  those  advocated  by 
Socialisn^It  was  called  originally  the  Catholic  Communist  Party 
and  suSs^uently  the  Italian  Christian  Left  Party.  After  a  few  weeks 
the  movement  was*^”3enounced^  to  Se  Cai^^taT^ecretary  of  State, 
who  commanded  the  Catholic  members  to  dissolve  it.  On  its  disso¬ 
lution  Vatican  Radio  made  the  following  comments: — 

Another  party  .  .  .  has  disappeared.  This  had  the  monstrous  name  of  “Chris¬ 
tian  Left”  and  pretended  to  bring  the  new  world  to  God  through  class  wax — 
that  is  to  say,  to  bring  Christian  workers  to  the  side  of  Socialism  and  heresy. 
Of  course  this  was  not  achieved.  Through  this  policy  the  Christian  Left  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  This  is  the  tragedy  of  a  small  hut  dynamic  party  composed 
of  enthusiastic  youths  who  called  themselves  Apostles  of  Christ  but  spoke  and 
acted  like  followers  of  Marx  (January  1946). 

But  not  many  months  had  passed  before  another  Catholic  party 
with  extremist  tendencies  appeared  on  the  scene  (August-September 
1946) ,  supported  by  the  Vatican.  It  was  called  the  Nation^'oiri^^ 
Party,  and  openly  proclaimed  that  it  belonged  tonEElTTJeit^^ or 
more  precisely  to  the  Right  Centre,  following  Christian  Democracy’s 
shift  to  the  Left.  This  because  ‘^the  referendum  proved  the  necessity 
of  separation  from  Christian  Democracy,  which  was  tactically  and 
ideologically  compromised  with  the  Marxist  Parties  (Italian  Socialist 
and  Communist  Parties).”  (Dr.  Padoan,  quoted  by  Radio  Rome, 
August  24,  1946.) 

N otjdthstanding  all  the  Vatican’s  efforts,  however,  in  the  first 
years  after  the  Second  World  War  the  Socialists  and  Communists 
had  swollmi  their  ranks  in  a  most  alarming  way;tttaly  was  flooded 
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from  one  end  to  the  other  by  a  gigantic  Red  wave.  It  was  the  first 
great  wave  of  the  released  popular  forces  which  were  soon  to  turn 
Red,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  France  and  Belgium^ba  1948  the 
Italian  Communist  Party,  with  ^  exception  of  the  Russian,  was 
the  largest  Communist  Party 

After  meFirst  World  War  the  first  Fascist  movement  had  been 
born  in  Italy,  where  for  the  first  time  a  Catholic  Party  was  destim^a 

Il-******  ■' 

by  meVatican  in  pursuance  of  a  new  policy.  After  the  Second 
World  War  the  first  Catholic  Party  to  be  reborn  and  to  be  hurled 
against  the  adversaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  social  and 
political  arena  of  a  restless  age  appeared  significantly  enou^hJii  the 
Italian  peninsula.  It  was  no  mere  coincidence.  Deeming  the  time 
oppmtui^^  of  tactics,  the  Vatican  had  turned  over  a 

new  leaf  of  its  policy,  a  leaf  which,  from  the  very  beginning,  gave 
unmistakable  signs  that  it  was  but  the  old  policy  under  a  different 
name,  pursued  in  a  different  manner  owing  to  changed  times  and 
circumstances,  but  aimed  more  relentlessly  than  ever  at  the  same  old 
goal:  the  furtherances  the  Cfaurch^supiim^^ 
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lie  history  of  contemporary  political  Catholicism 
in  Germany  began,  roughly  speaking,  during 
the  formation  and  consolidation  of  the  First 
German  Empire.  A  glance  at  the  behavior  of 
the  Vatican  at  that  critical  period  demonstrates 
the  consistency  of  the  fundamental  policy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  general  and  illuminates  what 
appears  to  be  its  political  somersaults.^  They  were  part  of  her  method 
for  reaching  her  goal  and  for  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  Party, 
the  Centre  Party,  which  played  such  an  important  role  in  German 
life.  ^  ~ 

^That^a  Protestant  State  like  Prussia  should  dominate  the  political 
life  of  the  numerouTuSman  Catholic  States  roused  the  greatest 
hostility  in  the  Catholic  Church,|and  caused  Bismarck,  while  estab¬ 
lishing  the  German  Empire,  to  recognize  that  the  power  centred  in 
the  Vatican  was  a  most  subtle  enemy  to  his  plans.  Statesmen  before 
and  after  Bismarck  had  faced  this  same  problem,  but  Bismarck  put 
it  with  truly  Bismarckian  brutality.  .  ‘Ts  this  great  body,  namely 
the  German  Roman  Catholic,  one-third  of  the  entire  German  popula¬ 
tion,  to  obey,  in  civil  matters,  laws  made  by  the  German  Parliament 
or  mandates  issued  by  a  knot  of  ItahaSTprieSS?”^^^^^^"^^ 

jnSSre'was'nodouhtaEouttK^  It  extended  from 
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Rome  to  the  German  bishops,  and  from  the  bishops  to  their  lower 
clergy  and  laity.  The  whole  machinery  which  the  Catholic  Church 
possesses  was  set  in  motion.  From  the  pulpits  denimciations  were 
thundered  which  were  more  apt  for  political  platforms;  and  in  the 
Parliament  there  appeared  the  Catholic  Party,  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Vatican.  It  was  headed  by  the  formidable  statesman 
Windthorst.  Before  the  incorporation  of  Hanover  into  Prussia,  this 
statesman  had  a  commanding  place  in  the  Hanoverian  Cabinet.  He 
was  known  for  his  ambition,  his  great  powers  as  a  parliamentary 
leader,  and  for  his  hatred  of  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  two  men  became  symbols  of  the  two  opposing  forces.  Since 
the  power  of  the  Vatican  had  been  enhanced  by  the  formula  of 
infallibility,  the  supposition  was  that  it  would  try  to  carry  to  its 
logical  conclusion  the  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  life  of 
a  State  and  on  the  shape  of  society.  The  result  was  a  long  struggle 
into  which  were  drawn  almost  all  of  the  Catholic  German  Hier¬ 
archy.  The  most  notorious  were  the  jBishops  of  Ermeland  and 
Paderborn,  and  the  Archbishops  of  Colog^  ImTT^o^^  ap-^ 

pearance  of  the  Jesints^soon  fonowed!^hey"h^  active^ 

against  Germany  during  her  Austrian  and  French  wars,  and  had^ 
not  only  stirred  up  religious  differences,  but  also  political  and  racial 
hatreds,  especially  in  Poland  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  As  time  went  on,^ 
their  activities  increased  and  the  struggle  became  still  more  bitter; 
not  only  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  Jesuits,  but  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Hierar^^yJ  Every  means  was  employed  to  drive  out  of 
the  pulpits  and  professorial  chairs  all  those  who  had  not  accepted 
the  infallibility  dogma;  and,  as  the  men  thus  ostracized  were  paid 
by  the  State,  the  civil  authorities  resisted.  This  led  to  such  violence 
in  preaching  that  it  caused  the  enactment  of  the  ‘‘Pulpit  Laws.”, 

Bismarck  nominated  a  strong  man  as  Minister  of  Worship — ^by 
name,  Falk;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  proposed  by  Bismarck  that 
a  Germ^  Ambassador  should  be  sent  to  the  Vatican.  This  proposal 
was  rejected. 

\  In  1^72  the  whole  body  of  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Germany. 
This  was  very  significant,  as  the  Jesuits,  even  when  they  had  been 
exfilled  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  even  from  Rome  by 
the  Pope  himself,  had  been  left  undisturbed  in  the  Prussian 
dominioi^The  Vatican  ordered  the  Catholics  in  Germany  to  de-; 
nounce^Bismarck  and  the  State;  and  this  the  archbishops  and 
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bishops  did  in  the  most  violent  language.  The  Pope  himself  threat¬ 
ened  Bismarck  with  the  vengeance  of  God,  which,  he  said,  would 
overtake  him. 

Reprisals  followed  quickly.  The  German  diplomatic  representative, 
who  in  the  meantime  had  been  sent  to  the  Vatican,  was  withdrawn, 
and  what  <2ame  to  be  known  as^he  ‘^j^lk  Laws”  or  ‘‘May  Laws” 
were  passed*! 

Jhe  struggle  at  its  worst  phase  lasted  more  than  five  years. 

The  Vatican  replied  by  ordering  the  German  clergy  to  launch 
anathemas  against  the  civil  authorities  and  against  all  those  who 
refused  to  recognize  the  Pope  as  the  only  infallible  bearer  of  truth, 
"^he  religious  authority,  it  was  declared,  must  be  above  all  civil 
ones.  From  the  churches  it  was  preached  that  the  education  of  the 
clergy  was  a  matter  for  the  Vatican  and  not  for  the  State;  and  that 
no  Catholic  had  the  right  to — or  could — separate  himself  from  the 
Catholic  Church:  once  a  Catholic,  always  a  Catholic. 

According  to  Canon  Law,  marriage  was  a  Sacrament  and  only 
the  Church  could  officiate  at  a  marriage  cmemony.  This,  they 
claimed,  was  not  within  the  right  of  the  State.j^ey  not  only  stirred 
up  religious  and  racial  hatred  in  Poland  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  but, 
by  using  provincial  jealousies  in  Catholic  States  like  Bavaria  and 
the  Rhine  Pr<^mces,  they  increased  these  iealousies,  and,  led  by  the 
clerg^7*'tEe^CatiKlics  became  rebellious. QC^ough  religious  ques¬ 
tions  and  moral  issues  they  created  social,  civil,  and  political  dis¬ 
order  and  unrest,  all  of  which  was  directed  from 

The  Government  replied  by  the  expulsion  of  prie^s  from  their 
pulpits,  and  of  professors  and  bishops,  with  fines  and  imprisonment 
scattered  widely .^?fumerous  religious  Orders  were  driven  from  the 
Kingdo^^jAs  the  conflict  grew  more  bitter,  bishops  and  arch¬ 
bishops  were  thrown  into  prison,  the  Archbishop  of  Posen  for  more 
Aan  two  years. 

The  Sru^Ie*did  not  confine  itself  to  Germany.  It  spread  through¬ 
out  various  European  countries.\ Fervent  Catholics  began  to  plot 
and  plan  in  order  to  harm  the  oSe  and  its  representative^  A 
Catholic  youth  who  had  been  educated  in  a  clerical  school  ffiea  to 
assassinate  Bismarck  by  firing  upon  him  on  the  promenade  at 
Kissingen,  and  he  almost  succeeded.  The  bullet  grazed  Bismarck’s 
hand  as  he  lifted  it  to  his  forehead  in  the  act  of  returning  a  salute. 

The  Government  replied  with  even  more  severe  measures. 
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Njimerous  Catholic  Members  of  Parliament  were  arrested  and .  civil 
marriage^was  extended  over  the  Empire.^ 

The  conflict  did  not  end  here.  The  Pope  himself  again  entered 
the  fray.  Another  encyclical  was  issued  by  Pius  IX.  It  declared  the 
detested  laws  void  and  their  the  in¬ 

citement  to  civil  disobedience  and  civil  war,  and  the  struggle  entered 
an  even  more  acrid  phase.  The  Catholic  Hierarchy,  the  Catholic 
laity,  and  the  Catholic  politicians  were  bent  on  fostering  this.  The 
Catholic  Church  left  nothing  undone  to  secure  her  ends.  The  political 
instrument  of  the  Vatican  in  Germany,  the  Centre  Party,  were 
given  instructions,  if  instructions  were  needed,  tosEo^ETnom  to 
the  Government.  I^rpughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  led  by 
Windthorst,  the  Centre  Party,  numbering  one-fourth  of  AeJ^rUa- 
ment,  fought  all  Bismarck’s  measures  indiscriminately,  no  matter 
how  far  removed  they  were  from  religious  interesta| 

But  in  1878  Pius  IX  died.  The  new  Pope  was  Leo  XIII.  Both  he 
and  Bismarck  tried  to  reach  some  kind  of  compromis^Bisnaarck 
began  to  confer  with  Windthorst  and  with  the  Papal  representative 
Jacobini,  and  the  basis  for  an  understanding  was  laid  dom^A  new 
^SSist^Schlozer,  was  transferred  to  the  Vatican,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  useT^greatdiscretion  in  administering  the  Falk  Laws.  This 
rapprochement  continued  with  such  success  that  the  Pope  asked  for 
Bismarck’s  portrait;  after  which,  Bismarck  asked  the  Pope  to  act 
as  mediator  between  Germany  and  Spain  regarding  the  claims  of 
the  two  nations  to  the  Caroline  Islands.  Further  measures  lessening 
the  severe  orders  on  both  sides  continuei^mtil^Bism  ck  found  him¬ 
self  relying  on  the  German  Catholic  Party’s  support  for  the  main 
measures  of  his  new  financial  and  economic  pol^;^^ 

The  worst  of  the  struggle  was  over  and  a  modus  vivendi  was 
established.  It  was  in  no  way  extraordinary  that  the  State  should 
abate  its  claims  on  the  Church  and  decide  to  respect  and  even 
support  some  of  the  Church’s  claims;  or  that  the  Vatican  should 
develop  a  close  friendship  with  the  authoritarian  Chancellor,|^ 
both  hated  and  feared  democratic  and  Liberal  principles^^^ce  lEe 
religious  questions  had  been  settled,  they  became  intimate  partners 
and  fought,  indiscriminately,  the  principles  and  ideas  which  they 
believed  to  be  dangerous  to  religious  absolutism  in  the  Church  and 
political  absolutism  in  the  Sta^J 

It  is  very  significant  that  the  Vatican,  through  the  Centre  Party, 
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abolished  the  Papal  States.  Immediately  the  Catholic  Centre  de¬ 
manded  that  Bismarck  should  intervene  in  favor  of  the  Pope.  Bis¬ 
marck  answered  that  ‘‘the  days  of  interference  in  the  lives  of  other 
peoples  are  at  an  end.”  The  Centre  Party  went  farther,  and  asked 
for  German  military  intervention  in  Italy.  It  spoke  of  a  “Crusade 
across  the  Alps.”|^smarck  lodged  a  protest  with  the  Vatican,  know¬ 
ing  well  from  where  the  Party  drew  its  inspirati^^The  reply  given 
was  [that  the  Vatican  was  unable  to  cast  any  reproach  upon  the 
Centre  Party,! 

During  the  ten  years  of  struggle  against  Bismarck  the  Party 
greatly  increased  its  membership,  and  when,  finally,  an  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Government  was  reached,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineties,  the  Catholic  Centre  Party  capitulated  to 
the  Hohenzollern’s  Reich  and  accepted  its  protective  domination. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  a  path  which,  had  it  not  been  followed  by 
tEe  Catholic  Party,  would  perhaps  have  changed  the  history  of 
German^In  view  of  the  historical  composition  and  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions  in  Germany  then,  a  Catholic  Party  might  “have  become  a 
reservoir  of  real  and  important  opposition  .  .  .  the  opposition  of 
West  and  South  Germany  to  the  military  State  under  Prussian 
hegemony,”  as  a  famous  German  author  rightly  says. 

How  did  the  capitulation  come  about?  Was  it  a  mere  error,  or 
was  it  a  calculated  policy? 

^^^though  the  main  supporters  of  the  Catholic  Party  were  the 
naasses  of  peasants  and  Catholic  workers,  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
First  World  War  its  autocratic  leadership  was  in  complete  control 
of  Conservative  aristocrats  and  the  upper  grades  of  the  Catholic 
Hierarch^  It  was  this  leadership  which,  having  common  interests 
and  fearing  the  same  enemies  as  those  which  were  feared  by  the 
non-CathoIic  Conservatives  and  aristocrats  of  Germany,  brought 
the  Party  into  an  alliance  with  the  Imperial  Reich.  It  was  the  joint 
hostility  of  Prussian  militarism  and  of  Catholicism  toward  certain 
soml,  poli^al,  and  econgipic  formulas  which  ultimately  made 
close  allies  of  these  two  deadly  enemies.  These  formulas  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  Liberalism,  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  and  political  spheres.  The  Catholic  Party  began  ^ 
most  violent  campaign  against  what  it  described  as  “The  anti- 
Chri^^n,  Jewish,  Libgr^l  Capitalism,”  thriving  on  continuous  in¬ 
vectives,  like  tEose  which  have  become  so  familiar  during  the  Nazi 


^regime  ...  the  “Godless  Manchester  School!”  the  “Jewish  Usur^ 
Capital!”  the  “Liberal  Money  Moloch!”  etc. 


I  li  the  anatheznasTaiimched  against  the  Liberal  principles  and  the 
Liberal  State  by  the  various  Popes  are  recalled,  it  is  not  difficult 
t^  understand  the  hostility  of  Catholicism  to  Liberalism  and  its 
hesultant  alliance  with  reactionary  Prussian  militarism.  jwas  a 
^^tural  consequence  of  the  ■  condemnation  of  the  Vatican  against 
Liberalism  in  any  form — a  consequence  which,  from  religioai|  and 
moral  grounds,  had  been  translated  into  social-political  issuey  Less 
^ar,  perhaps,  might  seem  the  reason  which  induced  Cathohcism  to 
fbe  so  markedly  anti-Semitic.  This  peculiar  anti-Semitism  was  almost 
the  only  common  characteristic  of  both  the  German  and  Austrian 
political  Catholicism.|^is  anti-Semitic  spirit  and  phraseology  were 
carefully  nurtured  by  both  German  and  Austrian  Catholicism  in 
order  to  counter-blast  the  principles  and  the  influence  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Austrian  principal  political  enemy — namely,  the  Socialist^ 
movement^ 

|The  Socialist  movements  wereCq)reaching  economic,  social,  and 
poEEical  democracy.  They  were  inviting  men  into  their  ranks,  ir¬ 
respective  of  their  religion,  race,  or  color.|jThe  Popes,  and  the 
whole  spirit  which  animates  the  Catholic  CEurch,  were  funda¬ 
mentally  hostile  to  democratic  ideas,  Socialise,  and  equality,  whether 
educa^nal,  economic,  or  social;  in  fact,  they  were  against  any 
reforms  backed  by  new  political  ideas  or  methods.  They  fostered  in 
the  minds  of  the  Catholic  Church  members  a  contempt  and  hatred 
for  the  democratic  spirit,  and  a  desire  for,  and  attachment  to. 
Authoritarianism  ^  this  attitude  their  members  carried  with  them 
into  the  Catholic  Party^With  the  passing  years  their  teaching  pene¬ 
trated  deeply,  and  thus  imperceptibly  prepared  the  masses,  ideo¬ 
logically,  to  accept  the  idea  of  dictatorship.  That  is  what  happened 
with  the  German  Centre  Party. 

There  was  also  another  cause  for  the  political  behavior  of  the 
Centre  Party,  one  which  influenced  them  greatly  and  helped  to 
develop  their  increased  activity.  This  arose  from  the  rivalry  and 
consequent  hostility  shown  by  the  Catholic  Church  against  the 
Orthodox  Church,  especially  tihie  lussian(se^^  17,  Russia 

automatic  result.  As  this  religious  hos¬ 
tility  was  instilled  into  all  Catholics,  including  the  Germans,  when 
it  was  translated  into  political  issues  it  developed  into  active  polit- 
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ical  hostility  against  Orthodoxy,  which,  to  Germans,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Russia;  and  the  attitude  thus  created  was  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  expansionist  policy  of  the  Kaiser — an  additional 
bond  between  Catholicism  and  German  imperialism.  This  was  car¬ 
ried  to  such  an  extent  that,  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  the  most 
Catholic  Windthorst  declared,  among  other  things  of  a  like  nature, 
that  in  the  last  resort  it  was  a  question  of  “whether  the  Slav  or 
German  element  should  dominate  the  world.”  The  hostility  against 
the  Slav  and  Orthodox  Russia  shown  by  the  Catholic  Party  reached 
such  a  degree  that  it  brought  a  rebuke  from  Bishop  von  Ketteler 
“for  its  excessive  Germanic  self-confidence.”  This  was  the  ideology 
which  prompted  the  Party  to  call  its  oflScial  organ  Germania — a 
paper  which,  later,  was  bought  by  chamberlain  of  the  Pope,  von 
Papen. 

When  Communism,  an  even  greater  and  more  determined  enemy 
of  the„  Catholic  Church,  and  of  the  economicamTsociST  systems 
she  supported,  came  into  power  in  Russia,  the  Church’s  hostility 
grew  a  himdredfold  in  the  ideological  as  well  as  in  the  active  polit¬ 
ical  field.  Centre  Party  seldom  took  any  important  step  with¬ 
out  first  consulting  the  Papal  Nuncio,  for  many  years  Cardinal 
Pa^eH^  who  supported  any  policy  or^ my  man  who  would  oppose 
and  fight  Soviet  Russj^In  view  of  this  it  is  in  no  way  astonishing 
that  the  Catholic  Party  accepted  with  such  alacrity  and  satisfaction' 
the  “Crusade  against  Bolshevism”  preached  in  Rome  by  the  Pope, 
and  in  Berlin  by  Hitler. 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War  the  Catholic  Party,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  of  conflict  with  Prince  Buelow,  was  the  strongest  group 
in  the  (Jerman  Reichstag;  and  was  the  most  important  single  ally 
of  all  the  German  Reich  Chancellors  from  Hohenlohe  to  Bethmann- 
HoUweg,  and  also  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  German  imperial¬ 
ism.  That  support  was  well  expressed  by  the  first  leader  of  the 
Party,  Windthorst,  when  dealing  with  that  great  question  of  German 
politics  regarding  the  attitude  to  be  adopted  toward  the  German 
Army.  He  declared  in  the  Reichstag:  “I  recognize  that  the  Ajiny  is 
the  most  important  institution  in  our  country,  and  that  without 
it  the  pillars  of  society  would  collapse.” 

Windthorst  was  succeeded  by  Ernst  Lieber,  who  followed  in  the 
steps  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Ger- 
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man  colonial  aspirations  and  a  great  advocate  of  the  Kaiser’s  Big 
Navy  Policy;  so  much  so,  that  von  Tirpitz  thanked  him  in  his 
Memoirs,  Lieber  was  a  constant  influential  sponsor  of  the  catas¬ 
trophic  policy  pursued  by  the  Kaiser,  and  advocated  a  bigger  Army, 
a  bigger  Navy,  expansionist  policy  abroad  and  dear  bread  at  home. 
This  policy  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  wholehearted 
^operation  of  the  Centre  Party  which  he  led^  During  the  First 
World  War  they  stood  firm  in  a  united  front  of  all  German  political 
parties  who  were  in  favor  of  war.  According  to  B.  Menne,  the 
Centre  Party  was  one  of  the  most  vociferous  supporters  of  a 
“Greater  Germany,”  and  they  staunchly  advocated  the  rather  un- 
Christian  demand  for  a  “ruthless  prosecution  of  the  wnrT’TnE^ 
wei^alsoan  important  prop  of  the  dictatorship  established  by  the 
generals. 

The  Centre  Party  supported  the  most  unreasonable  demands  of 
German  imperialism,  such  as  annexations  in  the  East  as  well  as  in 
the  West.  Its  leader,  at  this  period  Peter  Spahn,  defined  the  views 
of  the  Party  on  what  would  be  the  “New  Order  in  Europe”  after  the 
Kaiser  victory.  Addressing  the  Reichstag  in  the  spring  of  1916,  he 
said :  “Peace  aims  must  be  power  aims.  We  must  change  Germany’s 
frontiers  according  to  our  own  judgment.  .  .  ,  Belgium  must  remain 
in  German  hands  polit^lly,  mili^ily,  and  economically.”  The 
Party  went  ever  farther  and  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  most 
fanatical  German  imperialists.  The  Catholic  paper,  Hochland,  de¬ 
manded  the  annexation  of  Belfort .  .  .  “with  old  frontiers  of  Lorraine 
and  Burgundy,”  and  finally  the  Channel  coasts. 

This  was  not  all.  demanded  that  all 

merchant  vessels  entering  the  war  zones  should  be  sunk  without 
warning  by  German  submarines,  the  Catholic  Party  supported  this 
most  enthusiastically  and  declared  themselves  for  unrestricted  su^ 
nJarine  wanar^which  was’^sponsoreT"^^  generals,  industrialists, 
Pan-GmnansT^c.  Herding^  the  Bavarian  Prime  Minister  and  one  of 
the  leafes  of  the  Catholic  Party,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  von 
Tirpitz.il Still  more  noteworthy,  the  campaign  was  sponsored  by  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy  itself.  Proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  actions 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Munich,  Bettinger.  who  mobilized  the  rural 
clergy  in  Bavaria  anZmunched  an  ecclesiastical  propaganda  cam¬ 
paign  in  favor  of  unrestricted  submanuTwarfer^^  far 

that  the  Cardinal  himself  went  to  the  villages  agitating  among  the 
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Catholic  Bavarian  peasantry.  In  reply  to  many  protests  the  Cardinal 
made  the  statement  that  ^‘it  would  he  an  irresponsible  crime  on 
Germany’s  part  if  she  failed  to  wage  unrestricted  submarine  war¬ 
fare.”  The  German  Catholic  episcopate  echoed  these  words  and 
followed  the  campaign,  speaking  for  the  leading  Catholic  digni¬ 
taries  on  the  question  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  and  the 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality.  Sufficient  to  quote  Michael  Faul- 
haber,  later  CardinaLArchbishop  of  Munich^  and  then  a  prominent 
Army  chapl  ain.  He  made  the  characteristic  remark:  “In  my  opinion 
this  campaign  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  military  ethics  as  the 
perfect  example  of  a  just  war.” 

Finally,  the  Reichstag  group  of  the  Centre  Party  took  a  really 
sensational  step  (October  16,  1916).  In  a  carefully  drafted  docu¬ 
ment  it  told  the  Reich  Chancellor  that,  although  he  was  formally 
responsible  for  Germany’s  war  policy,  he  must  obey  the  orders  of 
the  Supreme  Command;  and  that  whatever  the  decree  issued  by 
them,  the  Reichstag  was  prepared  to  support  it.  The  significance  of 
this  declaration  “extended  far  beyond  the  immediate  dispute  con¬ 
cerning  unrestricted  submarine  warfare;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  first 
formal  recognition  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  German  Army  leaders, 
not  only  in  the  military,  but  also  in  political  affairs,  and  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  the  Reich’s  Government  and  the  Reichstag  to  that 
dictatorship.”  (B.  Menne,  The  Case  of  Dr.  Bruening.) 

The  date  of  the  declaration  is  also  significant.  There  was  no 
longer  a  weak-willed  man  like  von  Moltke  the  younger  at  the  head 
of  the  Supreme  Command,  but,  from  August  1916  onwards,  General 
Ludendorff. 

Hi — rr-wii.i>i,im 


He  was  the  first  of  the  modern  dictators,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Grand 
GenerSStaffhe  was  determined  to  rule  supreme  in  Germany,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  succeeded. 

The  charge  that  the  party  of  Political  Catholicism  was  the  first  in  Germany 
to  pronounce  the  solemn  capitulation  of  Germany  to  the  dictatorship  of  General 
Ludendorff  may  sound  improbable,  and  even  malicious,  but  it  is  nevertheless,' 
as  we  have  just  seen,  an  historical  fact.  (B.  Menne,  The  Case  of  Dr.  Bruening.) 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war  the  Catholic  Party  was  led  by  a  trinity 
of  groups  characteristic  of  all  Catholic  parties,  andj^formed  of 
Catholic  aristocrats,  high  State  officials,  and  leading  Churdi 
dignitaries^^  They  were  mostly  nationalist  and  reactionary,  and 
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created  discontent  among  the  Catholic  peasants  and  workers.  This 
was  caused  especially  by  the  way  they  administered  the  so-called 
‘‘civil  truce,”  and  the  refusal  to  introduce  a  general  and  equal 
franchise  in  Prussia. 

An  opposition  was  formed  gradually  by  the  Catholic  trade  unions 
of  the  Rhineland,  whose  mouthpiece  was  Erzberger.  Before  and 
during  the  First  World  War  he  had  played  a  doubtful  political 
part  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Catholic  industrialist  Thyssen;  at 
the  Reichstag;  and  when  he  called  for  the  annexation  of  the  French 
iron-deposit  of  Briey.  He  was  on  very  good  terms  with  von  Tirpitz, 
and,  as  leader  of  German  propaganda,  helped  General  Ludendorff  to 

In  1917  Erzberger  cut  himself  away  from  all  this4£g^  received 
certain  information  which  convinced  him  that  Germany  had  no 
chance  of  winning  the  wni^eneral  Hoffman,  the  Commander  of  the 
German  armies  in  the  E^t,  and  Count  Czernjn,  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister,  told  him  that  Germany  was  in  a  hopeless  ^nation. 

But  the  main  impulse  came  from  the  Vatican  itself|Po^e  Benedict 
XV  saw,  with  anxi^,  that  the  position  of  the  Central  Powers  was 
rapidly  deter ioratin^There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  desired, 
their  victory;  but  atleastiTis  clear  AatTie"vmsa^^ 
thSrT^eatT  Austria  was  TImone~SeaFGSholic  Power  left  in  the 


and  the  position  of  the  Canioiics  in  Germany  was  one  of 
which  great  hopes  were  j ustified^In  the  circumstances  it  is  under¬ 
standable  that  the  Pope  sought  a  solution  not  unfavorable  to  the 
two  countries,  and  to  this  end  he  set  himself  to  spin  the  first 
thread  of  mediation  between  London  and  Berl^  The  ^eliminary 
requirement  was  a  declaration  from  Germany  concerning  her  aims 
“mmeWestTrEJ^s^i^CTe^rzbergS^  task  began. 

™^TEFEope  sCTiEone^'^Sis"^  diplomatic”priiS^  a  very  capable 
young  man,  named  Eugenio  PaceUi  (afterwards  Papal  Nuncio  and 
Pope  Pius  XII),  to"^  Munich  to  establish  relations  with  the  coming 
man  in  German  political  Catholic  circles,  Erzberger.  Shocked  at  the 
revelation  made  to  him  of  Germany’s  unfavor35Ie  position,  Erz¬ 
berger  gladly  supported  the  -action  of  the  Pope,  ^speech  delivered 
by  him  on  July  6,  1917,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Reichstag 
and  had  a  very  sobering  effect  general^  That  was  only  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  Erzberger  worked  tirelessly  to  provide  the  Pope  with  ihe 
declaration  he  needed  as  a  preliminary  to  his  intervention.  It  was, 
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in  fact,  largely  thanks  to  Erzberger  that  on  July  19,  1917,  a  majority 
of  the  Reichstag,  consisting  of  Catholics,  Socialists,  and  Liberals, 
adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  ‘‘peace  without  annexations  and 
indemnities.’’  Even  the  Kaiser  was  satisfied  with  the  adoption  of 
such  a  useful  formula,  although  he  did  make  one  little  reservation: 
the  renunciation  of  a  decision  by  force  of  arms  was  not  to  apply| 
to  Germany. 

The  situation  was  quickly  reversed  when  Russia  collapsed,  in 
September  1917.  Germany  forgot  the  Peace  Resolution,  the  Socialist 
and  Catholic  guarantee  formula  against  a  complete  defeat,  and 
German  generals  dictated  the  peace  treaties  of  Brest-Litovsk  and 
Bucharest. 

But  when,  in  November  1918,  Germany  collapsed.  Erzberger, 
the  initiator  of  the  famous  Peace  Resolution,  was  chosen  as  the  man 
to  negotiate  the  Armistice^^  Field-Marshal  ^on  Hindenburg  ^sked 
Erzberger  to  accept  the  heavy  task.  “With  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
clasping  Erzberger’s  hands  between  his  own,  Hindenburg  besought 
him  to  undertake  the  terrible  task  for  the  sacred  cause  of  his 
country.” 

This  scene  was  repeated  exactly  ten  years  later,  when  the  Field- 
Marshal,  once  again  “deeply  moved  and  in  tears,”  held  the  hands  of 
another  leader  of  the  German  Catholic  Party. 

Erzberger,  as  Chairman  of  the  German  Armistice  Commission, 
signed  the  Armistice. 

Apart  from  having  become  a  convinced  democrat,  after  the  war 
Erzberger  became  convinced  that  the  militarists  were  the  chief 
enemies  of  a  peaceful,  progressive  Germany.  However,  that  did  not 
mean  that  the  Catholic  Party  had  changed,  ^ith  the  exception  of 
Erzberger  and  his  followers,  the  Party,  as  a  whole,  was  still  whole¬ 
heartedly  on  the  side  of  the  past  Empire.  Only  two  days  after  the 
collapse  of  Germany  the  Catholic  Party,  in  Cologne  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  Monarchy J  Later,  the  leader  of 
the  Party  protested  publicly  against  the  ovSthrow  of  the  Kaiser, 
and  in  this  he  was  supported  especially  by  the  young  generation  of 
Catholic  officers  in  the  Army. 

Catholic  Church,  besides  its  nationalism,  was  the  chief  in¬ 
stigator  of  this  feeling  and  fostered  the  demands  for  the  return 
of  the  Kaiser.  Within  the  Catholic  Party,  and  among  the  Catholics 
throughout  Germany,  the  whole  question  was  put  very  clearly  by 
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one  of  lier  principal  German  hierarchical  pillars.  Cardinal  Faul- 
haber.  Addressing  the  Munich  Catholic  Congress,  he  declared:  ‘‘The 
revolution  was  perjury  and  high  treason,  and  will  go  down  in 
history  branded  for  ever  with  the  mark  of  Cain?^ 

“The  mark  of  Cain”  was  but  a  Biblical  expression  for  what  in 
more  direct  words  the  Nationalists  called  “the  stab  in  the  back.” 
At  the  same  time,  and  at  the  same  place,  Munich,  Hitler  was  preach¬ 
ing  the  same  thing! 

Although  the  Catholic  Party  damned  the  Revolution  and  hated 
the  Reds,  nevertheless,  it  took  its  part  in  the  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment.  As  a  Catholic  put  it,  “taking  its  stand  on  the  basis  of  the 
given  facts.”  That  did  not  mean  there  was  a  change  of  heart  in 
the  Party.  It  merely  meant  that  it  had  to  adapt  itself  to  a  new 
situation  in  order  to  attain  the  same  ends.  When  dealing  with 
Catholic  parties,  one  must  remember  that  they  are  but  the  instru¬ 
ments  with  which  the  Catholic  Church  aims  at  reaching  certain 
religious  moral  goals;  thus  political  Catholicism,  even  if  not  chang¬ 
ing  an  iota  of  its  programme,  can  adapt  itself  to  new  situations  by 
very  easily  making  tactical  moves  which  would  be  very  difficult  to 
other  parties  whose  principles  are  only  political  or  social,  and 
which,  to  them,  woulS^EiTa^mSier  of  deeper  principle. 

^ Kd^nSiel^iserTtibL^^  Party  was  Tltau^^  and 

imperialistic  party.  Under  the  Weimar  Republic  it  appeared  as 
though  it  had  become  republican  and  demoOTaticT^^  had  actually 
happened  was  that  it  hadadapteditseH  tome  new  circumstances  in 
order  the  better  to  pursue  its  way  toward  its  goals;  and  it  remaim^ 
whatithsSalwa^  — ^namely,  a  Catholic  party. 

"*Trhis  is  not  a  question  of  mere  opihxoh ;  the  laS^  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  Centre  Party  changed  its  tactics,  even  made  alliances, 
though  always  provisional,  with  the  hated  Reds  ^nd  Left-wing 
parties,  but  it  never  changed  its  determined  course.ilf  we  compare 
the  various  moves  of  the  Centre  Party  during  the  nrst  ten  years 
of  the  Republic,  from  1919  to  1929,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  move  to 
the  Right  was  followed  by  a  move  to  the  Left,  which  in  turn  was 
followed  again  by  a  move  to  the  Right.  One  step  forward,  two  steps 
back,  was  in  fact  their  policy  throughout  the  existence  of  the 
Republm^M  one  time  the  development  of  a  Left  wing  had  seemed 
possible,  chiefly  owing  to  the  effects  of  defeat  in  the  last  war;  but 
the  propagating  of  the  democratic  ideas  among  Catholic  workers, 
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The  desire  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  have  Catholic  schools,  in 
order  to  educate  German  Catholics,  was  natural,  and  it  would  not 
have  become  a  great  national  political  issue  if  it  had  confined  itself 
to  the  religious  sphere.  But  it  did  not  do  this.1[^e  religious  issues 
were  transformed  into  political  issues,  and  vice  versa.  The  Vatican, 
seeing  that  it  could  not  obtain  its  aims  by  mobilizing  its  hierarchical 
machinery,  put  pressure  on  its  political  instrument,  the  Catholic 
Party.  The  Party  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  German  National  Party,  who  were  very  accommodat¬ 
ing  on  the  school  problem.  Meanwhile,  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Vatican 
pr^seT*"o]Q~^L^^  internal  policy  of  the  Centre  Party.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  -the  Party  leadership  began  to  stifle  the 
g^oMcal  social  opposition  of  the  Left  wing  of  the  Party  itself.  They 
StSoptedtowe^  and  to  rally  the  Left-wing  elements  to  the 
support  of  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  Centre  by  appealing  to 
their  religious  principles  and  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Church  on  this  educational  problei^J 

I  In  this  way  the  alliance  betweenthe  Catholic  Party  and  the  po¬ 
tential  totalitarian  German  National  Party  was  concluded.  |This 
coalition  between  Catholic  and  Nationalist  was  a  pact  of  mutual  guar¬ 
antees,  ^^e  Nationalists  promised  school  laws  which  would  have 
introduced  confessional  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the 
churches;  and  the  Catholics  promised  to  support  industrial  sub¬ 
sidies,  post-war  import  duties,  and  to  vote,  significantly  enough,  in 
favor  of  cutting  down  social  expenditure.  Twice  an  agreement  on 
these  lines  was  concluded,  but  in  both  cases  the  agreement  broke 
down.  The  first  School  Bill  of  1925  did  not  come  before  the  Reichs¬ 
tag  at  all,  and  tl^  of  1927  caused  a  most  violent  dispute  within 
the  coalition  itself^The  Party  of  Stresemann.  in  the  end,  caused  it 
to  be  rejected.^Both  disputants  wanted  to  have  complete  control  of 
the  education  and  formation  of  youth|lt  was  the  same  dispute  which, 
later,  broke  out  between  Hitler  and  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  School  Bill  was  the  cause  of  the  breakdown  of  the  coalition, 
which  finally  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1928.  In  May  there  were 
elections  which  resulted  in  a  sensational  swing  to  the  Left — actually 
the  biggest  since  1918.  The  result  was  that  in  the  Reichstag  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  had  the  strongest  parliamentary  groups  in 
the  House. 

Insides  this  swing-over  of  the  German  masses  to  the  Social  Demo- 
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crats,  another  shock  to  the  Catholic  Church  was  that  the  Catholic 
Party  was  among  those  whoIoiFa3KSrei^  But  a  greater  shock  was 
to  come.  Other  parties,  especially  the  Social  Democrats,  had  broken 
into  the  Catholic  electorate,  taking  with  them  numerous  votes.  This 
was  a  thing  which  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Centre  Party  had 
thought  would  never  happen;  previously,  it  never  had  happened. 
The  discovery  greatly  alarmed  the  Vatican  authorities  as  well  as  the 
leader  of  the  German  Catholic  Party.  In  the  Vatican  the  decision 
about  the  Centre  Party,  which  had  been  hesitatingly  postponed, 
began  to  take  shape;  and  the  Centre  Party,  hoping  to  regain  its  lost 
ground,  left  the  Nationalists  and  returned  penitently  to  the  coalition 
with  the  Social  Democrats.  The  Social  Democrat,  Hermann  Mueller, 
became  Reich  ChanceUo^ 

That  was  in  1928.  Anyone  would  have  prophesied  that  Germany 
was  going  to  have  a  Socialist  rule  at  last,  and  so  embark  on  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  other  European  nations.  But  the  promise  of  this  was  not 
borne  out.  In  1929,  in  spite  of  all  appearances,  three  men  were  in  the 
key  commands  of  the  strategic  position  of  the  German  Republic.  The 
combination,  Hindenburg-Groener-Schleicher,  was  workiM  behind 
the  scenes  with  the  intention  of  liqui3aSng"ffie  Republic.^lt  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  remember  that  they  were  the  last  Army  Comma^  of  the 
Kaiser  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice  negotiated  in  19i^They  began  to 
intrigue  in  the  military  and,  above  all,  in  the  political  field,  meaning 
to  do  away  with  the  ‘‘irksome  intermediate  Reich,”  as  they  looked 
upon  the  German  Republic,  and  this  was  only  a  preliminary  to  other 
important  moves. 

In  1929  Hindenburg,  pressed  by  his  friends,  began  a  more  active 
reactionary  policy  in  the  Reich.  As  soon  as  the  negotiations  which 
were  then  being  conducted  were  concluded, ^lus^rst  move  was  to 
dismiss  the  Social  Democratic  Chancellor,  Muefe,  and  his  Foreign 
Minister  Streseij^ann.f  The  General  was  already  planning  to  abolish 
the  principle  that  the  Reich  Chancellor  must  have  the  support  of 
Parliament.  A  man  should  be  put  in  his  place  who  would  have  the 
“confidence  of  the  Army.”  It  was  agreed  that  such  a  man  should 
gale  through  Article  48  of  the  Weimar  Constitution,  which  gave 
dictatorial  powers;  and  if  Parliament  protested,  it  would  be  dis- 
solved. 

I^e  conspirators  discussed  which  party  offered  possibilities  for 
their  support  toward  the  final  liquidation  of  the  Republic;  and  which 
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man  would  be  suitable  for  the  preliminary  steps  to  the  creation  of  a 
dictatorship  that  would  eventually  prepare  the  path  for  a  real  oxmT] 
The  Centre  Party  was  the  ohoice;  and  one  of  its  leaders,  the  devout 
Ca^oEcTDfTBruenmgr^  'wrho  should  rule,  not  ^th 

thrconsSFoTlSe^^^  but  by  ^race  of  the  Reichswehr,|The 

Chancellorship  was  offered  to  Dr.  Biuening^u^^  that, 

if  he  accepted  with  tibose  ainas  in  view,  he  should  rule  by  means  of 
Article  48,  and  on  the  instructions  of  the  Reichsweh^ 

There  was  a  man  in  Germany  who,  although  norTCerman,  knew 
how  to  shape  the  German  political  scene  better  than  many  German 
leaders;  that  man  was  Eugenio  Pacelli,  the  Papal  Representative. 

Pacelli  had  been  in  Germany  since  1920,  first  in  Munich  and 
then  in  Berlin.  On  behalf  of  the  Pope,  in  1917,  he  had  taken  part 
in  the  negotiations  for  a  compromised  peace  between  Germany  and 
the  Allies — an  attempt  which  ended  in  failure.  He  had  been  con¬ 
stantly  in  Germany  ever  since  £m3ToIIowmG  politics  closely, 

especially  the  politics  of  the  Catholic  parties:  the  Bavarian  People’s^ 
Party  and  the  Centre  Party^No  Catholic  leader  of  either  party  took 
a  single  step  of  importance  without  first  consulting  the  Vatican 
through  Cardinal  Pacelli.  And  as  Cardinal  Pacelli  was  the  right  arm 
of  the  Pope,  many  important  decisions  rested  with 

When  Pacelli  first  arrived  in  Germany  as  Papal  Nuncio,  he  created 
a  mild  sensation  when,  contrary  to  expectation,  he  began  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Erzberger.  There  were  different  opinions  about  this, 
as  the  views  of  the  Cardinal  were  fairly  well  known.  Some  held  that 
he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Left  wing  of  Catholicism;  others,  that 
^hejagied  to  curb  and  restrain  as  much  as  possible  the  Socialist  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  Catholic  leader.|  The  latter  view  seemed  to  have  been 
confirmed  when,  after  the  assassination  of  Erzberger,  he  treated  his 
successor,  Dr.  Vlrth,  with  great  coolness.  But  when  Dr.  Marx  took 
the  leadership  of  the  Party,  Pacelli  sided  openly  with  the  Right- 
wing  Catholic  group.] 

The  CardinarSnffme  new  leader  of  the  Centre  Party  became  in¬ 
timate,  and  Dr.  Marx  never  made  a  move  without  consulting 
Pacelli,  who,  in  fact,  practically  directed  the  policy  of  the  Catholic 
Party  for  several  years  during  that  period.  It  was  he  who  first 
conceived,  and  then  inspired  and  promoted,\l4^  coalition  of  the 
Centre  Party  with  the  German  National  Party^hich  move  was  so 
fuH  of  most  serious  consequences  for  the  jtv^hole  of  Germany. 
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Wliat  were  the  reasons  which  caused  the  Cardinal  to  steer  a 
powerful  political  party  in  one  certain  direction  instead  of  another; 
and  what  induced  him  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  most  nationalist, 


authoritarian,  anti-democratic,  and  would-be  creator  of  a  German 
dictatorship,  the  German  National  Party? 

The  answer  in  what  has  prompted  all  Catholic  politicians: 


[the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  religious  institution^etting’ 
aside  the  dislike  of  the  Vatican  for  Socialism,  etc.,  there  was  an 


immediate  goal  which  the  Vatican  aimed  at:|it  wanted  to  introduce 
the  formal  establishment  of  the  confessional  school  into  the  German 


educational  system.  That  they  wanted  above  all;  and  it  would  have 
been  possible  if  Germany  and  the  Vatican  had  reached  a  mutual 
agreement  for  a  favorable  Concordat! 

But  the  Concordat  was  never  signed;  nor  was  the  School  Bill 
ever  to  come  into  effect  Nevertheless,  Cardinal  Pacelli  did  weU  for 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  the  Republic  opened  her  coffers  to  the 
Church,  and  the  subsidies  of  the  German  State  to  the  Catholic  Church 
increa^d  fr(^  148,000,000  marks,  in  1925^  to  163,000,000  marks,  in 
1928.  ^ 

Cardinal  Pacellf  s  opinion  on  how  to  deal  with  the  great  set-back 
at  the  election  of  1928  grew  in  weight  at  the  Vatican,  where  he  was 
known  to  he  as  keen  as  the  Pope  in  his  plan  to  sacrifice  the  old- 
fashioned  political  Catholicism.l^e  Vatican  had  already  started  on 
that  road,  although  after  the  war  there  had  been  much  hesitation 
over  the  fate  of  the  German  Catholic  parties,  as  they  had  proved  an 
invaluable  weapon  even  during  the  years  immediately  following  the 
First  World  War,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  might  stiU  be  of  great 
service  to  the  Church.  But  actually  this  was  not  borne  out.  The 
Catholic  Party  was  no  longer  able  to  exert  the  great  influence  it  had 
exerted  in  the  past  without  allying  itself  with  some  other  party — 
at  times,  even  with  its  enemm^This  was  largely  due  to  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  Republic.  It  allowed  too  much  liberty  to  the  political 
groups,  which  increased  the  economic  deterioration  of  Germany  as 
the  masses  were  radically  inclined  on  social  matters.|Also,  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  Catholic  members  of  the  Centre  PartyTimo  had  left 
political  Catholicism  for  other  movements  and  in  the  main  had 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Social  Democrats,  caused  the  Vatican  great 
concermT 

Alftms  had  been  considered  for  several  years,  but  the  shock  came 
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when  the  loss  suffered  by  political  Catholicism  in  the  spring  of 
1928  was  known^^nost  half  a  million  voters  had  turned  their  backs 
on  political  Catholicism^ It  was  the  worst  electoral  defeat  ever  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  history  of  the  Centre  Party.  Although  the  loss  was  pro¬ 
portionally  enormous J  the  seriousness  of  the  matter  was  even  more 
alarming  to  the  Vatican,  as  that  loss  was  the  culmination  of  a  pe^ 
sistent  decline  in  the  strength  of  political  Catholicism  in  Germany. 
Had  this  continued  to  decline  at  such  a  pace  it  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  but  a  few  years  before  the  Party  would  have  become  a 
nonentity  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation,  and  the  “red,  secular  en¬ 
emies  of  the  Church  would  have  prevailed.” 

The  Vatican  had  kept  a  close  watch  on  this  decline,  and  after 
the  defeat  of  1928  the  statistician  of  the  Centre  Party  was  asked  to 
draw  up  a  table  showing  the  losses  of  the  Party  since  its  foundation. 
The  report  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Pacelli.  Its  publication  was  for¬ 
bidden,  and  only  the  high  ofScials  of  the  Party,  and  the  Vatican,  had 
knowledge  of  it.  According  to  this  report  the  percentage  oFall  male 
Catholic  voters  who  cast  their  vote  for  the  Catholic  Centre  Party  was 
the  following: — 


Percentage 

1875  ....  85 

1907  ....  65 

1912  ....  55 

1919  ....  48 

1928  ....  39 


This  tendency  of  a  persistent  decline  was  the  more  serious  as  there 


was  a  prospect  of  the  losses  continuing  to  increase  disproportioij- 
ately,  and  with  increasing  speed,  as  the  Catholic  woifers  were  more 
and  more  accepting  Socialist  doctrines,  especially  aftST^the  alliance 
^f  the  Centre  PartywitETEeTre^^  German  National  Party; 
whereas  the  Catholic  Youth  and  the  Catholic  intelligentsia  were  going 
over  to  the  German  Nationalists. 


The  Party  which  had  served  German  Catholicism  for  more  than 
two  ^erations  was  ceasing  to  become  an  ejBFective  political  instru- 
ment^^omething  more  drastic  and  effective  had  to  replace^  A  new 
path  had  to  be  followed;  new  policy  adopted;  new  meSods  en¬ 
couraged;  new  men  had  to  be  helped  to  power. 

After  the  defeat  of  1928  the  most  reactionary  elements  of  the 
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world,  pts,  yarious  activities  were  all  aimed  at  curbing  democracy 
^d  Socialism  in  the  various  countries;  and  these  activities  took 
shape  and  were  carried  out  hy  the  different  instruments  of  political 
Catholicism  in  Europe.  It  is  worth  noting  a  few  of  these  forms, 
which,  although  varying  in  character,  were  all  aiming  at  the  same 
goal.  In  Bavaria  and  Hungary,  political  Catholicism  was  legitimistj^ 
in  Belgium  and  Austria,  reactionary;  in  Portugal,  Spain,  anoPo- 
land,  militarist  and  Fascist  But  all  had  one  international  fr^e- 
work,  which  'wS^nthCor^unism  as  sponsored  hy  the  Vatican^ 

In  Germany,  political  Catholicism  had  to  play  no  mean  imrt  Jn 
tT^^int^nSSSaal^framewoE^TTSSTit^as^^^  create 

favorable  circumstances  in  which  to  bring"aEout  the  necessary  altera¬ 
tions  in  German  policy.  The  Vatican  steered  the  Centre  Party  to  the 
Right  between  the  years  1924  and  1928;  ^ni  steered  it  to  dictator¬ 
ship  between  1928  and 

nW  German  Catholics  came  more  and  more  under  the  influence 
of"ffie  clergy,  often  in  conflict  with  the  Centre  Party,  and  that  was 
done  through  the  creation  of  Cholic  Aetio^ At  the  same  time  the 
Catholic  intelligerSiafwhich  was  alxeaily  ^y  antagonistic  to  So¬ 
viet  Russia,  was  made  more  so  by  the  direct  encouragement  of  the 


Vatican.  At  the  Vatican,  and  amidst  the  German  Catholics,  it  became 
clear  that,  besides  their  common  enmity  against  Communist  Russia, 
there  was  another  ^reat  ^oal  h^ore  them,  and  that  was  the  restora- 

7see"cEapteron"RussiJ'andme~A^^ 

This  odium  and  this  aggressive  attitude  toward  Soviet  Russia 
met  and  mingled  with  all  those  other  elements  in  Germany  which 
entertained  the  same  hostility  toward  that  country:  Prussian  Junkers, 
Pan-Germans,  Nazis,  and  the  like.  On  this  particular  subject  these 
groups  were  on  common  ground  with  the  various  leaders  of  political 
Catholicism,  like  Dr.  Kaas,  Chancellor  Bruenin^,  yon  Papen,  etc. 

But  not  alTt!aSLo]ic‘‘55n  ^is"anSaffe.  There 

weresevm^aTwEiimri^  reasons.,  were  against  it. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Centre  Party  there  was  violent  controversy 
inside  the  Party  itself  concerning  the  future  line  to  be  adopted  in 
social  matters  and  in  foreign  policy;  but,  with  Dr.  Kaas  and  the 
Papal  Nuncio  in  continual  close  touch,  the  clerical  element  won,  and 
in  December  1928  Dr.  Kaas  became  the  leader  of  the  Centre  Party. 
That  was  the  turning-point.  The  Centre  Party  from  now  on  was 
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completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Vatican.  The  rank  and  file  continued 
in  the  belief  that  things  were  as  before  except  that  the  Party  was 
pursuing  a  more  reactionary  and  nationalist  policy;  but  in  reality 
the  Centre  Party  was  being  used  for  one  purpose,  and  that  was  to 
destroy  German  democracy,  German  Socialism^  and  to  create  a  dic¬ 
tatorship  which  should  fight  Communism  and  guarantee  the  interest 
of  the  Church  in  that  country. 

Events  began  to  take  concrete  form;  the  Vatican  plan  began  to 
work  in  the  realm  of  German  politics.  Exactly  a  year  had  passed 
after  Dr.  Kaas’s  election  when  Dr.  Bruening,  the  fervent  Catholic 
Deputy,  was  elected ^hairman  of  the  parliamentary  group  of  the 
Centre  Party,  and  the  plot  spun  by  the  Nationalist  and  Centre 
Parties  began  to  unfold  itself. 

At  the  New  Year’s  reception  in  the  palace  of  the  Reich  President, 
in  1930,  Hindenburg  was  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  the  man  who 
had  been  recommended  to  him  by  the  plotters — ^the  most  devout 
Dr.  Bruening^They  said  that  he  would  be  the  man  who  would  rid 
them  of  democracy,  who  would  render  Parliament  obsolete,  and  who- 
would  rule  as  a  dictator  with  Article  48.  j|f 

Hindenburg  and  Dr.  Bruening  discussed  plans,  Bruening  raising 
several  objections  to  getting  rid  of  democracy  too  hastily.  In  the 
end  he  accepted.  Hindenburg  repeated  another  of  his  acts — a  replica 
of. that  enacted  with  Erzberger  several  years  previously.  “Suddenly 
Hindenburg  begantoweej^tEo  facile  tears  of  old  age;  and  with 
that  historic  gesture  which  began  and  ended  so  many  of  his  rela¬ 
tionships,  he  clasped  Bruening’s  hand  in  both  his  own.  ‘So  many 
have  forsaken  me;  give  me  your  word  that  now,  at  the  end  of  my 
life,  you  will  not  desert  me’  ”  (Wheeler-Bennet) . 

Bruening  accepted.  On  R^rch  27,  1930,  the  Social  Demiscrat 
JJueUer  resigned  from  the  Reich  Chancellorship.  The  following  day 
Bruening  was  charged  with  the  formation  of  the  new  Cabinet. j^n 
March  31  Hindenburg  appointed  Bruening^Rejgh  Ch^cftHor,  by  the 
grace  of  the  old  General  and  backed  by  the  German  Arp;^T| 

April  1,  1930,  was  an  hist<mcal  date  for  Germany.  The  new 
Chancellor  mad^  fest  appearance  in  the  KSTchst^^^Se  parlia¬ 
mentary  regime  in  Germany  had  ended  and  the  authoritarian  regime 
had  begr^  “My  Cabinet  has  been  formed  with  a  view  to  concluding 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  the  tasks  generally  considered  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  the  Reich.  It  will  be  the  final  attempt  to  carry  them 
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on  with  the  assistance  of  the  Reichstag,”  said  Bruening.  This  meant 
that  the  new  Chancellor  did  not  appeal  for  support,lb^  threatened 
Parliament  with  dissolution  if  that  support  was  not  forthcoimngJXhe 
Reichstag  had  not  heard  such  words  since  the  days  of  Bismarck, 
The  new  Cabinet  presented  itself  as  "‘The  Government  of  front-line 
soldiers,”  and  from  then  it  was  very  important,  in  the  political  field 
in  Germany,  whether  a  man  had  served  in  the  front-line  trench  or 
not;  and  when,  where,  and  for  how  long. 

The  Hindenburg-Groener-Schleicher  plan  was  at  last  actively  at 
work.  Bruening  had  begun  to  carry  on  its  mission.  He  presented  the 
Reichstag  with  a  finance  programme  which  was  to  be  an  excuse  for 
him  to  deal  with  Parliament  summarily.  Knowledge  of  this  in  detail  is 
unimportant;  but  it  provided  for  increased  military  expenditure, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  State  was  in  a  bad  financial  con¬ 
dition,  and  it  advocated  a  poll  tax  which  became  known  as  the 
“Nigger  Tax.” 

The  Reichstag,  after  having  attempted  to  come  to  some  agree¬ 
ment  with  Bruening,  rejected  several  points  of  the  programme.  This 
is  what  Bruening  and  his  companions  had  counted  on.  That  same 
evening  Bruening  decided  to  put  the  rejected  points  i^o  force  hy  an 
“Emergency  Decree”  issued  by  the  Reich  PresidentiT^  Emergency 
Decree  was  made  possible  by  Article  48  of  the  Weimar  Constitution. 
This  Article  permitted  the  Reich  President,  “in  the  event  of  con¬ 
siderable  disturbance  to  public  order  and  security,  or  danger  to 
public  order  or  security,”  to  invest  himself  with  certain  dictatorial 


powers,  including^  the  right  to  issue  laws  by  the  so-called  “Emer¬ 
gency  Decree.^p^e  text  of  Article  48  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
Emergency  D^ree  was  to  be  usedjonly  in  case  of  grave  internal 
unrest  and  tumult  on  a  dangerou^sSe, factors  which  at  that  time, 
with  Bruening,  did  not  e^tj 

Two  days  after  Bruening  had  issued  his  first  “Emergency  De- 
cree,”  Parliament  asked  for  its  withdrawal.  Bruening,^s  answer  was  to 
dissolve  the  Reichstag.  New  elections  were  held  during  the  following 
aiitumn.^nd  in  the  elections  of  September  1930  the  shadow  of  Hit- 
ler  appeared  menacingly  on  the  New  Reichstag.  teeTSundreJ"^^ 
seven  Nazi  Deputies  entered  the  Housa^ 

Men  and  events  glayed  into  the  Kan^  of  lie  parliamentary  dic¬ 


tator.  The  Social  Democrats,  who  had  142  seats  in  Parliament  and 
who  were  now  the  strongest  group  in  the  Reichstag,  began  a  policy 
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of  “toleration”  toward  Bruening,  “lest  worse  befall.”  They  were 
afraid  of  Hitler.  It  was  a  suicidal  policy.  The  economic  crisis  did  the 
rest.  Bru^ing’s  economic  policy,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  was  dis¬ 
astrous,  f^^^ges  were  reduced  between  25  and  30  per  cent,  whereas 
reduction  in  cost  of  living,  which  had  been  promised,  was  only  10 
per  cent;  and  while  aU  servants  of  the  State  had  their  wages  cut, 
it  is  significant  that  one  section,  the  officers  of  the  Reichswehr,  was 
not  touche^ 

When 'Bruening  was  made  Chancellor  there  were  2,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed  in  Germany;  when  he  left,  there  were  6,000,000,  and  a  finan- 
mal  collapse  was  made  worse  by  a  self-imposed  economic  blockade  I 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  political  and  economic  chaos  there  were 
many  Germans  who  would  not  have  been  influenced  by  Hitler,  who 
was  one  of  those  who  welcomed  these  conditions  joyfully.  As  the 
debacle  gathered  impetus  the  rank  and  file  of  his  Party  increased, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Hitler’s  promise  of  recovery, 
and  the  prospects  he  held  out  of  a  brighter  future,  brought  him 
many  unsuspecting  adherent^ 

Bruening  had  several  plans  of  an  economic  and  political  nature, 
bjjvhich  he  hoped  to  avoid  paying  reparations  and  at  the  same  time 
arm  the  German  Army.| 

In  the  spring  of  1932  Bruening  declared  that,  as  Germany  had 
completely  disarmed,  “she  had  the  legal  and  moral  right”  to  demand 
the  disarmament  of  all  other  countries,  ^^ile  he  was  speaking  to 
the  world  in  this  way  the  Catholic  Bruening  went  on  with  the  secret 
arming  of  German^  During  his  Chancellorship  there  were  several 
incidents  bearing  on  this,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  { beii^  that 
connected  with  Carl  von  Ossiet2ky,  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  who 
was  tried  and  convicted  for  revealing  the  military  activities  behind 
the  fagade  of  civil  aviation  in  Germany^  He  was  sentenced  to  a 
number  of  years’  imprisonment,  charged  with  “the  betrayal  of  mili¬ 
tary  secrets.” 

Bruening  and  his  Defence  Minister  worked  hand  in  hand  on  Ger¬ 
many’s  secret  armaments,  which,  under  Bruening,  began  to  develop 
at  full  speed.  He  and  his  military  friends  gave  particular  attention 
to  the  air  arm.  Germany’s  illegal  fighter  and  bomber  formations 
were  amplified  and  strengthened,  and^ubstantial  subsidies  were  paid 
to  aeroplane  manufacturing  firms,  such  as  Junkers  and 
Already  there  were  in  existence  no  fewer  than  forty-four  illegal  train- 
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ing  schools  for  military  flyiag^PIans,  studied  to  the  minutest  details, 
W6re  ready  for  tlie  bombardinent  of  tbe  Ma^not  as  well  as  for 

Paris  and  JL^n^on^  The  leader  of  the  *‘Air  Department,  under 
K^ning,  was^aptain  Brandeburg-l'the  man  who  later  led  the 
Luftwaffe  when  London  was  boinb.ed.| 

Meanwhile,  Bruening,  ^‘the  Hunger  Chancellor,  ’  as  the  German 
masses  called  him,  was  busy  in  the  political  field  in  connection  with 
the  rising  Nazi  Leader. ^fe  did  not  see  in  Hitler  an  enemy;  on  the 
contrary,  he  saw  in  him  an  ally  who,  in  his  lust  for  power  and  as  a 
rival  dictato^*w^M3l^ao"gS  rid  of  democracy,  to  arm  Germany, 
and  to  fight  Bolshevis^^ 

Almost  immediatelyafter  the  election  of  1930  Goering  had  long 
and  secret  negotiations  with  Minister  Trevnj^;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Roehm,  the  chief  of  Hitler’s  S.A.,  was  received  by  Generaljon 
Schlei^^r^iey  disrasseJ^’Sc’^A^^  regular  and  irregular,  and 
agreed,  as  was  later  disclosed,  to  alter  certain  features  of  the  Nazi 
civil  Army. 

After  these  preliminaries  the  two  leaders  met  again  in  October 
1930.  What  was  discussed  has  never  been  known  in  its  entirety, 
but  information  leaked  out  which  gave  rise  to  the  report  that 
Bruening  and  Hitler  had  reached  an  agreement  to  share  the  gov- 
"eramentf  and  that  Bruening  would  take  Nazi  Ministers  into  his 
Cabinet.  However,  the  agreement  broke  down  over  the  number  of 
such  Ministers  to  be  given  ofiSce. 

Both  Hitler  and  Bruening  denied  that  they  had  ever  made  such 
arrangements;  but  upon  one  occasion,|when  Bruening  was  holding  a 
meeting  of  Catholics,  he  was  interruptdTby  a  gang  of  Nazis.  He 
threatened  to  make  disagreeable.j:e3g^lations  about  what  Hitle^had 
confided  to  him  STnsplanTlf&ey  continued  to  interfere  with  tEe 
“CaSohc'^etmgs.  The  Nazis  replied  that  they,  too,  could  make 
sensational  disclosures  about  what  Bruening  had  told  HitlerjBoth, 
knowing  themselves  to  be  compromised,  saw  to  it  that  there  was 
no  more  friction  to  cause  disclosures  about  the  famous  first  meeting. 

A  year  passed  h5oreTEeTwol^3i^  their  negotiations, 

in  September  1931.  This  time  Bruening  publicly  thanked  Hitler  and 
his  supporters  for  “the  courtesy  with  which,  despite  all  criticism, 
they  treated  my  person.” 

Hindenburg’s  term  of  office  was  expiring,  and  Bruening  needed 
assistance  for  Hindenburg’s  re-election  as  Reich  President,  which 
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he  wished  to  secure  through  the  Reichstag,  and  not  through  public 
election — a  plan  that  was  wholly  unconstitutional.  This  plan  gave 
HStler  a  key  position,  as,  without  his  Party,  such  a  plan  could  not 
Eecarried  out.  Hitler  having  105  seats  in  the  Reichstag.  Bruening 
knew  what  Hitler’s  progranimewnindberrTecSF^  power. 
Also  he  knew|his  secret  plans :  apart  from  which  there  came  to  light 
the  notorious  Boxheim  document,  which  contained  details  for  a 
policy  of  terror  once  the  Nazis  were  in  upwer.  | 

That  the  Bruening  Cabinet  was  behind  Hitler  was  evident  at  the 
enc|  of  1931,  when  a  high  Prussian  official,  a  Democrat,  saw  the 
MinistSToFSie  Interior,  Groener,  and  asked  for  support  in  a  revolt 
led  by  a  Berlin  leader  ofuS  Nazi  S-A.  against  Hitler,  The  opinioiT 
of  Hitler  held  by  the  Government  was  shown  plainly  in  Groener’s 
answer:  ‘‘Hitler  is  a  man  in  favor  of  legality,  who  has  promised  to 
respect  the  Constitution.  W^must  support  him  against  the  others, 
who  are  all  firebrands.”  p^n  to  the  astonishment  of  the  inter¬ 
viewer,  the  Minister  addear‘‘Hitler  will  certainly  keep  his  word.” 
In  order  to  lend  additional  weight,  he  said  that  this  was  not  only 
his  personal  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  Bruening,  the  Chancellor, 
who  entirely  shared  his  view  on  the  subject^ 

But  before  trying  to  come  to  an  agreSmSat  with  Hitler,  Bruening 
made  several  preliminary  moves.  He  not  only  held  Hitler  in  favor, 
but  he  spoke  well  of  him  and  refused  to  take  any  steps  against  him, 
and  in  every  way  tried  to  smooth  the  path  for  him.  He  arranged 
that  Hitler  should  at  last  meet  Hindenburg,  as  others  had  arranged 
for  his  own  first  meeting  with  the  old  Field-Marshal;  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  he  asked  the  great  Catholic  industrialist  Thyssen,  one  of  the 
most  generous  financialfneinS  of  Hitler,  tolIrge*¥m^  to  make  a 
good  impression  on  the  President;  for,  should  Hindenburg  take  a 
personal  dislike  to  him,  Hitler’s  chances  of  office  would  be  lessened. 
He  asked  Thyssen  to  tell  Hitler  to  be  very  moderate  in  speaking  of 
his  plans  with  the  Reich  President. 

The  meeting  with  the  Field-Marshal  took  place,  and  Bruening  and 
Hitler  at  last  reached  an  agreement,  ^ruening  offered  to  resign 
within  the  space  of  twelve  months  in  orderto  give  way  to  a  Cabinet 
where  the  key  positions  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Nazis,  and 
in  return  Hitler  was  to  support  the  election  of  Hindenburg  as  Reich 
President,  and  ogen  negotiations  with  the  Vatican  for  a  Concordat, 
Bruening’s  reascmforpostponing  ms  resignation  for  a  year  satis- 
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political  affairs.  He^ad  given  the  plan  his  blessing,  and  the  Vatican 
was  in  favor  of  iL^yhe  one  condition  that  the  V atic an  imp osed  np on 
Bruening  and  his  companions  was  that  j^hould  not  be  compromised 
or  involved  openly  in  the  plot  in  view  of  the  international  compli- 
cationrio^  wESF^^ot^  give  rise.  Once  the  Monarchy  was  restored, 
the  Catholic  Chnrc^  would  give  all  her  support  though  its  clergy, 
^aSEo^s,  and  Centre  Party.  Bruening  and  the  other  conspirators 
agreed.  Oi^^rSyTST^pro^dure  for  the  execution  of  the  plan  was 
not  to  come  either  from  Bruening  or  the  Catholic  Party,  or  f^m  any-^ 
body  connected  with  the^  VaticanTj 

Once  moreTE^  v^ole  scheme  was  abortive.  This  time  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  Hindenburg  himself,  who  could  not  harmonize  his 
''Su'’e3iSngTo5^1^*tF^irdS*^^  with  the  plan.|But^ one  result^ 
was  achieved  by  Bruening  while  in  power.  Under  his  deliberate 
guidance,  generals,  big  industrialists.  Junkers,  and  extreme  National* 
ists  were  put  into  ^kev  nositions.  military  machine  had  recon¬ 
quered  Germany  and  become  dominant — chiefly  due  to  the  moves 
of  the  Centre  Party  and,  above  all,  to,those  of  Bruening^ 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Bruening  envisaged  the  restoration  of 
the  Monarchy  in  order  to  prevent  Hitler  from  coming  into  power, 
but  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  this  contention.  Bruening’s  original 
pla^towEcFTEn^'’Fnd^^^^^g,  the  leader  of  the  Nationalist 
Party,  subscribed,  and  |yere-.3^dy  to  give  their  support,  was :  first, 
to  j[estroy  the  Republic;  secondly,  to  restore  the  Monarchy;  and 
thirdly,  to  form  a  Government  entirely  composed  of  Fascist  and  semi^ 
Fascist  pa:ffiS7which  were  m<rN^^naEst7 the  Nazis,  and”9hie^entre 
Part^E  order  to  achieve  this  last  part  of  their  programme  Bruen¬ 
ing  promised  Hindenburg,  as  well  as  Hitler  and  Hugenberg,  that, 
once  the  first  two  goals  were  reached,  he,  Bruening,  would  resign  and 
make  way  for  Hugenberg  and  Hitler. 

The  Pope  and  Cardinal  Pacelli  were  not  only  kept  informed,  but, 
for  the  ultimate  plan  which  was  to  follow  the  restoration  of  the 
Monarchy,  they  wanted  an  assurance  that  a  really  strong  Government 
which  “wouHnoTlea^  room  loiTti^  Social  Democrats”  should  rule 
the  new  Germany,  always  under  the  conditions  that  enough  guaran¬ 
tees  should  be  given  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  Church’s  interests. 


These  pourparlers  were  carried  out  at  this  stage,  chiefly  through  Dr. 
Kaas  and  the  Papal  Chamberlain,  von  Papen.^ 
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Here  are  the  textual  words  of  Bruening  regarding  his  plans, 
spoken  to  Hindenhurg: — 

I  give  my  word  that  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  the  point  when  the  transition 
from  the  Republic  to  the  Monarchy  is  assured,  I  will  resign,  and  then  you  can 
form  a  Cabinet  entirely  from  the  parties  of  the  Right  [Nationalist,  Nazis,  etc.]. 


In  addition  to  this,  Bruening  had  another  project  in  mind.  This  was, 
to  turn  the  Social  Democrats  out  of  office  in  Prussia.  Such  a  project 
had  already  taken  shape  before  he  asked  their  Party  to  support  his 
plan  to  re-elect  Hindenhurg,  who  was  nominated  on  April  10,  1932, 
and  elected  chiefly  by  the  votes  of  the  Social  Democraisr 

For  several  weeks  the  detailed  plans  were  in  the  desk  of  Hinden¬ 
hurg.  After  the  overthrow  of  Social  Democracy  in  Prussia  |the  at- 
tempt  was  made  to  form  a  strong  Government  of  Catholics  andN^is. 
Mgr.  Kaas  was  in  continual  touch  with  the  Catholic  leader,  Gregor 
Strasser,  trying  to  come  to  a  final  agreement  with  Hitler.  ButlSi^r 
changed  his  mind  at  the  last  moment  and  the  plan  miscarried  |he  did 
not  co-operate  with  Bruening  because  he  knew  that  the  Catholic 
Chancellor  was  politically  deadjin  fact,  on  May  30,  1932,  Bruening 
fell. 

Hindenhurg  dismissed  Bruening  on  the  advice  of  the  generals  and 
other  forces  which  were  working  behind  the  scenes.  They  were 
plotting  for  the  ^^destruction  of  the  Democratic  German  Parliament^ 
and  for  the  creation  of  a  dictatorship.  The  first  phase  had  been 
reached.  The  time  was  ripe  for  the  second  phase. 

The  new  Cabinet  was  formed  by  General  von  Schleicher,  even 
before  Bruening’s  dismissal.  But  at  this  point  the  plotters  once  more 
were  divided  among  themselves.  The  generals  wanted  a  man  who 
should  leave  the  door  open  to  them  atAe  first  opportunity.  That 
man  had  been  chosen  and  had  accepted.|lt  was  another  Catholic,  vog, 
Papen.  But  Mgr.  Kaas,  and  through  him  tEe  Y^dcmoT^vai^ 
andHugenberg  to  come  into  powe^ 

For  a  long  time  the  VaticanT!^  been  negotiating  with  the  in¬ 
triguers,  and  when  it  was  known  that  the  Chancellorship  had  been 
offered  to  von  Papen,  and  that  it  had  been  accepted,  it  instructed 
Mgr.  Kaas,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Centre  Party,  to  ask  him  to 
refuse  it.  This  von  Papen  promised  to  do,  and  actually  swore  to 
Kaas  that  he  would  reject  the  offer.  When,  however,  Hindenhurg 
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pressed  him  once  more  and  von  Papen  accepted,  Mgr.  Kaas  and  the 
Vatican  reproached  him  for  having  broken  his  promise,  to  which 
he  gave  a  typical  Jesuitical  answer.  The  first  time,  he  said,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  offmedHEim*^  ChmceUoSiip  as  a  memher  of  the  Catholic 
Party,  and  in  accordance  with  his  promise  he  refused;  the  second 
time  the  offer  was  made  to  him  as  a  private  individual  und_^  ac- 

von  Papen  belonged  to  a  V estphalian  Catholic  family ;  he 
,  and  in  spite  of  the  disreputSircEaractSTfor  which  he 
was  notorious,  he  had  great  influence  in  the  inner  councils  of  the 
Catholic  Party  and  at  the  Vatican.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  main 
organ  of  German  C 

The  new  Chancellor  was  heartily  supported  by  the  great  Catholic 
industrialists,  the  aristocracy,  and  high  State  ofiEcials,  all  of  whom 
loiew  that  his  nomination  was  but  a  last  step  to  that  at  which  they 
had  been  aiming  for  so  long.  In  spite  of  the  set-back  suffered  by 
Prelate  Kaas  and  Cardinal  Pacelli  in  Rome,  matters  would  have  taken 
the  right  turn  for  them  at  the  right  time  but  for  the  rank  and  file 
^^gl^^tholic  Party,  which  was  composed  of  work^THSeytun^ 
agSnS^eTea3ffi5gl5gures  of  the  Party,  its  policy,  and  the  new 
Chancellor,  with  as  much  strong  feeling  as  the  Social  Democrats, 
°^7i^^^e,|the  leadership  of  the  Party  fell  into  their  han^This 
was  allowed,  as  tEe1^ate  of  the  Party  was  already  sealed. 

Ilhe  significance  of  the  rise  to  power  of  von  Papen  was  not  real¬ 
ized  except  for  the  few  intriguers  in  Berlin,  and  the  still  fewer  in 
the  VaScSrK’waT^  tw^endencies  in  the  German 

C^^^Tarty  which  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  Bruening.  Those  who 
had  sponsored  the  second  course,  headed  by  von  Papen,  had  per¬ 
suaded  the  various  generals  and  their  colleagues  to  ‘Vork’’  on  Hin- 
denburg  to  dismiss  Bruening  from  the  Chancellorship.^  The  two 
hostile  camps  within  the  high  ranks  of  the  leading  German  Catholics 
were  divided  on  the  issue  whether  definitely  to  abandon  the  Centre 
Party  ^d  allow  its  extinction,  ^  decided  by  the  Pop^  or  whether 
to  allow  it  to  continue  and  take  its  share  in  an  administration  headed 
by  Hitler.^n  such  an  administration,  the  Nazi,  the  Nationalist  Ger¬ 
man  Party,  and  the  Centre  Party  were  to  be  full  partners.  The 
alternative  was  to  subscribe  to  the  death  of  the  Centre  Party  and 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Hitler  about  the  interests  of  Catholicism 
and  of  the  Church  in  German^ 
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The  first  group  was  headed  by  Bruening  himself.  He  had  upon 
more  than  one  occasion  let  the  Vatican  know  of  his  objection  tcj  the 
plan  of  the  Pope  to  get  rid  of  the  Catholic  Party  which,  for  two  gen¬ 
erations,  had  served  ^SioliHsmwSTar^^  most  powerful, 

and  steady  Catholic  party  in  Europe.  On  several  occasions  he  had 
promised  to  resign  moHSTTo^give"  way  to  Hitler,  provided  the 
Centre  Party  should  be  allowed  to  play  its_r61e.|Even  after  his  dis¬ 
missal,  Bruening  informed  Kaas,  and  througlTEiin  the  Vatican,  that 
he  would  be  ready  to  accept  a  post  in  the  new  Cabinet  if  Hitler  were 
made  Chancellor. FLike  Hugenberg,  the  leader  of  the  Nationalists, 
Bruening  was  under  the  illusion  that  Hitler  would  work  with  them 
as  equa^This  policy,  which  had  been  condemned  ever  since  the 
great  demat  of  1928,  was  not  accepted.  Kaas  and  the  other  Cath¬ 
olics  who  had  accepted  the  Vatican’s  decision  were  made  to  under¬ 
stand  by  Cardinal  Pacelli  that  something  had  to  be  done  before 
‘‘unforeseen  events  could  interfere  with  our  plans.”  Kaas  and  his 
accomplices  set  in  motion  the  necessary  political  machinery  behind 
Hindenburg,  and  Bruening,  who  was  already  in  disfavor  with  the 
German  masses  and  with  the  clique  which  had  put  him  into  power, 
was  dismissed. 

The  Chancellorship  of  von  Papen  was  responsible  for  intrigues 
of  all  kinds,  which  originated  in  Berlin,  between  the  groups  of  gen¬ 
erals  and  the  leaders  of  the  various  parties:  the  Ri^tj^the  Centre 
Party,  Mgr.  Kaas,  von  Papen,  the  Vatican,  and  HitlerMhe  Vatican, 
Mgr.  Kaas,  and  von  Papen  himself  worked  hand  in  nan3  to  see 
that  Hitler  should  get  into  power  without  any  serious  opposition. 
They  were  to  prepare  the  way  and  ease  the  path  of  Hitler  to  the 
Chancellorship. 

Von  Papen  was  soon  replaced  by  another  Catholic,  General  von 
Schleicher.  But  the  General  found  himself  in  sympathy  with  the 
Socialists  and|thj;eatened  to  expose  transactions  which  would  have 
embarrassed  high  Catholics  and  the  Vatican;  and,  last  but  not  least, 
the  corruption  of  certain  dealings  in  which  Hindenburg  and  von 
Papen  themselves  were  invoIved.||  It  was  then  that  von  Papen  per¬ 
suaded  the  old  President  to  make  Hitler  President. 

Later  von  Papen,  during  a  lecture  to  a  Catholic  audience  in 
Cologne,  declared  that:  “Providence  destined  me  to  render  an  essen¬ 
tial  service  to  the  birth  of  the  Government  of  the  national  regenera¬ 
tion”  (November  12).  At  the  beginning  of  January  1933  von  Papen 
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met  Hitler  in  the  house  of  a  Cologne  banker  and  told  him  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  they  should  work  together;  the  men  and 
machinery  that  would  put  1^  iuto  power  were  ready,  and  the 
Vatican  would  support  him*|In  return  it  was  expected  that,  once  in 
power,  he,  Hitler,  would  destroy  the  Communist  and  Socialist 
Parties  as  a  preliminary  and  discuss  a  Concordat  with  the  Catholic 
Churchj  Hitler  promised.  The  two  reached  an  agreement.  Hitler 
wouIoDecome  Qh^SOEr,  and  von  Papen  Deputy  Chancellor.  Von 
Papen  then  persuaded  Hindenburg  to  ask  Hitler  to  become  Chan¬ 
cellor^^  January  30,  1933,  Hitler,  a  Catholic  by  birth,  was  made 
Chancellor  oTcScmm^J 
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hen  Hitler  was  made  Reich  Chancellor  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  German  Catholicism, 
Not  many  days  had  gone  by  before  he  asked  for 
an  ‘‘Empowering  Enactment”  which  would  give 
him  dictatorial  powers  within  legal  lines.  As  to 
obtain  this  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  the  Reichstag, |Ae  success 
or  the  failure  of  his  demand  depended  upon  whether  or  not  the 
Catholic  Party  voted  for  him.|ln  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Vatican  and  the  highly  placed  Catholic  leaders,  Hitler,  who  had 
already  secured  the  unconstitutional  suppression  of  the  Communist 
Party’s  mandates,  began  negotiations  for  the  support  of  the  Centre 
Party^  These  negotiations^tarted  in  tEiT^middle^FM^ 

Bruening  himself  and  Prelate  Kaas  conducteomem  peisonally,  and 
mlormeddm  of  their  progress  in  every  detail. 

Among  other  conditions  exacted  of  Hitler  by  Bruening  was  that 
he  should  give  a  written  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Empowering 
Act  should  not  override  the  veto  of  the  President.  He  advised  the 
Chancellor  on  what  lines  he  should  adopt  in  his  Foreign  policy. 
Prelate  JKaas  discussed  and  obtained  the  promise  for  which  the  Vat¬ 
ican  had  worked  so  hard  for  so  many  years — that,  at  last,  a  Con- 
cordatshom^  Hitler  promised  that  the  Catholic  Church 
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should  have  a  special  position  of  privilege  in  the  New  Reich  if  the 
Vatican  would  use  its  influence  to  secure  him  the  vote  of  the  Centre 
Par^The  Vatican  agreed,  and  Hitler  made  a  further  promise  that 
in  the  inauguraTdeSSrS^^  of  his  Government  he  would  make  a 
public  declaration  that  would  give  effect  to  the  promised  privilege. 

On  March  23,  1933,  the  Reichstag  met  at  the  KroU  Opera  House, 
in  Berlin.  In  spite  of  a  small  Catholic  opposition  the  Catholic  Party, 
led  by  Bruening  and  Kaas,  voted  for  Hitler.\They  had  voted  the 
death  sentence  of  the  German  Parliament  and  for  the  suicide  of 
their  Catholic  Part^ 

On  May  17,  1933,  Hitler  summoned  the  Reichstag  once  more  and 
obtained  a  resolution  subscribed,  not  only  by  the  Nazis,  the  German 
Nationalists,  and  the  Catholics,  but  by  the  Social  Democrats,  to  the 
effect  that  “These  representatives  of  the  German  people  .  .  .  place 
themselves  unitedly  behind  the  Government.’’ 

Meanwhile,  von  Papen  had  begun  negotiations  in  Rome  for  the 
signing  of  a  Concordat  between  Hitler  and  the  Holy  See.  The  time 
iad  been  web.  chosen  for  negotiations — April,  May,  and  June  1933. 
|Besides  von  Papen,  another  leader  of  the  Catholic  Party  who  had 
accepted  the  view  of  the  Vatican  on  political  Catholicism  in  Germany 
went  to  Rome,  where  ways  and  means  were  discussed  by  which  to 
carry  out  the  Vatican  sentence  wiA  a^little  shock  as  possible  to 
the  German  Catholics.  During  his  stay  in  Rome,  PrelateKaa^  in 
a  public  declaration,  described  Hitler  as  “the  bearer^oTTbi^rideals 
who  wjU  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  save  the  nation  from  catas¬ 
trophe.^ 

Hitler  himself,  seeing  the  Vatican  on  his  side,  kept  his  promise 
about  the  Concordat,  and  stated  on  March  23,  1933:  “Just  as  we  see 
in  Christianity  the  unshaken  foundation  of  the  moral  life,  so  it  is 
our  duty  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  Holy  See  and  to 
develop  them”  {Universe^  March  31,  1933). 

By  this  time  the  Vatican  wholeheartedly  favored  the  Nazis.  The 
Pope  sent  orders  to  the  German  bishops,  who  were  assembled  at 
Fulda,  that  they  were  to  instruct  their  clergy  to  support  Hitler.  The 
impartial  Annual  Register  has  aTread^beerrquoteSTS^ 
that  “the  gigantic  swing-over  of  the  Catholic  middle  class  in  West 
and  South  Germany  to  the  Na2d  Party  broke  the  power  of  the  old 
middle-class  Catholic  Parties”  (1933).  A  glance  at  the  electoral  sta¬ 
tistics  will  show  that  the  Catholic  (plus  the  Jewish)  vote  did  not 
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decrease;  but  there  were  4,000,000  new  voters.  Many  Catholics  had 
hesitated,  hati^  the  Jews  and  the  Socialists,  but  not  daring  to  vote 
for  the  Nazis. toat  the  order  came  from  Rome  that  hostility  to  the 
Nazis  must  cea^l  (This,  according  to  the  Catholic  Revue  de  Deux 
Mondes  of  January  15,  1935:  Le  Catholicisme  et  la  politique  mou'^ 
diale. ) 

Meanwhile,  Hitler  had  begun  to  prepare  for  the  election.  He 
paralysed  the  Communist  and  Socialist  Parties  by  suppressing  their 
papers  and  imprisoning  their  leaders.  Not  a  single  leader  of  a  non- 
Nazi  party  was  allowed  facilities  to  appeal  to  the  country  except 
Bruening,  who  urged  the  German  Catholics  to  vote  for  Hitler. 

On  February  27th  the  Nazis  burned  the  Reichstag  in  order  to 
rouse  the  millions  of  apathetic  Germans  against  the  Communists. 
On  the  same  day  the  Communist  Party  was  banned  and  thousands 
of  its  members  murdered  or  put  into  concentration  camps.  On  the 
5th  of  March  there  were  new  elections.^Jl  Germany  rushed  to  the 
poll,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  many  Catholics  who  voted  for  them, 
the  Nazis  got  a  larger  number  of  votes  and  deputies  than  any  other 
part^* 

Hitler  struck  another  bargain  with  the  Vatican  before  signing 
the  ConcordatMThe  Vatican  was  not  to  protest  against  his  internal 
policy  in  dealing  roughly  with  the  “Communists,  Socialists,  and 
Jews,  or  even  with  some  Catholic  organizations”  (presumably  of  the 
Left).  The  Vatican  agreedj^itler  then  commenced  to  deal  with  his 
enemies,  who,  incidentally,  were  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  most  appalling  persecution  of  J^s,  Commmists,  and  Socmjists 
began.  By  March  I93^Hitler  had  suppressed  practically  the  whole  of 
the  Opposition  Press;  all  Commimist  papers  were  banned,  and  175 
of  the  200  Socialist  papers  were  suspended.^Hiis  move  was  wel¬ 
comed  with  undisguised  rejoicing  by  the  Vatican,  especially  as  it 
had  been  agreed  beforehand  that  the  Catholic  Party  alone  would  be 
allowed  to  exist,  at  least  for  the  time  being^The  pogroms  which  took 
place  all  over  Germany  shocked  the  "civilized  world  and  brought 
protests  from  many  countries. 

I/The  “authority”  which  claims  to  be  the  moral  authority  of  the| 
world  was  practically  the  only  one  which  did  not  utter  a  single  word 
in  defence  of  the  persecuted,  ovoi  reproach  to  the  Nazis.  It  would  be 
well  to  rememberiSSThis  was  the  same  “authority”  which  asked 
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the  Spanish  people  to  disobey  their  Government,  and  began  an 
revolt  in  Mexico  calling  for  a  holy  crusade  against  Communism, || 
During  the  reign  of  terror,  Hitler  began  to  co-ordinate  the  Catholic 
organizations,  while  at  the  same  time,  through  ihe  pressure  of  the 
clergy,  the  demand  of  Catholics  to  enter  the  Nazi  Party  and  organi¬ 
zations  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  local 
Nazis  continued  to  treat  the  Catholics  roughly  throughout  Germany, 
lie  Catholic  Party  could  do  nothing,  as  it  had  the  Catholic  Hier- 
against  it  and  they  knew  what  was  passing  between  Hitler  and 
the  Vaticanlln  desperation  they  put  .themselves  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Bruening,  knowing  of  his  opposition  to  the  dissolution  of  Ger¬ 
man  political  Catholicism.  Against  all  probability,  Bruening  still 
hoped  that  he  might  give  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  Party  by  showing 
the  Vatican  that,  through  the  influence  of  the  Centre  Party,  the 
Church  could  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Hitler,  and  in  that  way  make 
the  opportunity  for  political  Catholicism  to  govern  with  the  Nazis. 

Bruening  asked  to  see  Hitler  on  this  matter.  At  the  end  of  June 
1933  a  new  meeting  between  them  was  arranged.  The  announcement 
was  made,  but  eventually  Hitler  cancelled  it.  The  news  he  received 
from  Rome  caused  him  to  do  thjs.pne  Vatican  and  von  Papen  had 
brought  the  negotiation  of  a  Concordat  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
and  with  this  the  fate  of  the  Centre  Party  had  been  settled  definitely^ 
Catholic  Party,  which  had  defeated  Bismarck,  and  in  which 
Hiuer  saw  his  greatest  enemy,  was  given  orders  direct  from  Rome 
to  dissolve  itself  and  thus  clear  the  way  to  absolute  Nazi  dictatorship. 

. IK-  I  ■■■'■-  I  

On  the  evening  of  July  5,  1933,  the  Centrum  issued  a  decree  for  its 
own  dissolution — ^in  fact  its  own  death  sentence.  It  was  worded  as 
follows: — 


The  political  upheaval  has  placed  German  political  life  on  an  entirely  new 
foundation,  which  leaves  no  room  for  Party  activities.  The  German  Centre 
Party,  therefore,  immediately  dissolves  itself,  in  agreement  with  Chancellor 
Hitler. 

Many  Catholics  protested  and  criticized  the  conduct  of  the  Vat¬ 
ican,  which  tried  to  appease  and  explain.  In  a  semi-oflScial  statement 
it  replied: — 

The  determination  of  Chancellor  Hitler’s  Government  to  eliminate  the  Cath- 
oBc  Party  coincides  with  the  Vatican’s  desire  to  disinterest  itself  from  political 
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parties  and  confine  the  activities  of  Catholics  to  the  Catholic  Action  organiza¬ 
tion  outside  any  political  party. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Pacelli,  made  this  significant  statement: — 

On  account  of  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  as  a  political  party  from  the  public 
life  of  Germany,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  Catholics,  deprived  of 
political  representation,  should  find  in  the  diplomatic  pacts  between  the  Holy 
See  and  the  National  Socialist  Government  guarantees  which  can  assure  them, 
at  least,  the  maintenance  of  their  position  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  This  neces¬ 
sity  is  felt  by  the  Holy  See,  not  only  as  a  duty  towards  itself,  but  as  a  grave 
responsibility  before  the  German  Catholics,  so  that  these  cannot  reprove  the 
Vatican  for  having  abandoned  them  in  a  moment  of  crisis. 

When  Mgr.  Kaas,  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  Party,  went  to  Rome 
he  was  instructed  by  the  Pope  to  declare  his  support  of  Hitler,  thus 
hinting  to  his  followers  what  they  should  do.  Whether  or  not  he  was 
personally  convinced  of  the  ideas  he  expressed,  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  but  the  fact  remains  that,  after  interviews  with  the  Pope  and  his 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  great  surprise  of  many  he  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  declaration: — 

Hitler  knows  well  how  to  guide  the  ship.  Even  before  he  became  Chancellor 
I  met  him  frequently  and  was  greatly  impressed  by  his  clear  thinking,  by  his 
way  of  facing  realities  while  upholding  his  ideals,  which  are  noble. 

It  is  wrong  to  insist  to-day  on  what  Hitler  said  as  a  demagogue,  when  the 
one  thing  that  interests  us  is  to  know  what  he  does  to-day  and  to-morrow  as 
a  Chancellor.  ...  It  matters  little  who  rules  so  long  as  order  is  maintained. 
The  history  of  the  last  few  years  has  well  proven  in  Germany  that  the  demo¬ 
cratic  parliamentary  system  was  incapable. 

The  German  Hierarchy  was  instructed  to  support  the  Vatican’s 
policy  and  the  new  Nazi  regime,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Hierarchy 
obeyed.  The  following  is  a  typical  declaration  by  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  Cardinal  Faulhaber: — 

In  the  Liberal  epoch  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  individual  had  the  right  to 
live  his  own  life  as  he  chose;  to-day  the  masters  of  power  [Hitler!  invite  the 
individuals  to  subordinate  themselves  to  general  interests.  We  declare  ourselves 
partisans  of  the  doctrine  and  we  rejoice  in  this  change  of  mentality. 

And  the  Archbishop  of  Bamberg,  who  addressed  himself  to  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Press  of  Germany,  advocated  that  all  should 
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second  energetically  and  sincerely  the  efforts  of  the  National  Government  to 
realize  the  reconstruction  of  Germany  and  renew  its  economic  and  spiritual  life. 

The  Concordat  between  the  Vatican  and  Hitler  consisted  of  thirty* 
fiye  Articles,  and  dt  amalgamated  the  various  clauses  and  terms  in  the 
Concordat  signed  individually  by  Pru^ia,  Bav^ia,  and  Ba^n.  With 
the  new  Concordat  the  Catholic  Church  was  making  a  pact  in  which 
the  whole  of  Germany  was  included;  and|gMjyhich  allowed  her  to 
impose  her  edicts  on  numerous  German  states  that  were  unwilling, 
and  had  refused  to  have  any  agreement  with  the  Vatkan.j 

All  the  main  aims  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  regar"3T[^  modern 
State  are  to  be  found  in  the  Concordat  The  Church,  in  accordance 
with  its  new  policy,  agreed  to  keep  priests  and  religion  out  of 
“politics,”  whereas  the  State  agreed  to  permit  the  Catholic  religious 
associations,  clerical  and  lay,  as  long  as  they  confined  themselves 
to  religious  activities.  Education,  marriage,  the  nomination  of 
bishops,  were  all  dealt  with.  Several  years  before,  denominational 
schools  had  been  the  goal  which  the  Vatican  attempted  to  reach  when 
it  ordered  the  Centre  Party  to  form  a  Government  with  the  Right 
Parties,  while  boycotting  the  Social  Democrats-  The  Vatican’s  aims 
were  at  last  to  be  fulfilled  by  Hitler. 

In  appreciation  for  having  made  her  full  partner  with  the  State, 
the  Catholic  Church  asked  God’s  blessing  on  the  Nazi  Reich. 

On  Sundays  and  Holy  days,  special  prayers,  conforming  to  tbe  Liturgy,  will 
be  offered  during  tbe  principal  Mass  for  tbe  welfare  of  tbe  German  Reicb  and 
its  people,  in  all  episcopal,  parish  and  conventual  churches  and  chapels  of  the 
Gennan  Reich  (Art.  30). 

And  finally,  the  Order  was  given  to  all  the  Catholic  Church  spirit¬ 
ual  generals — ^namely,  the  bishops — ^not  only  to  be  loyal  to  the  Nazi 
regime,  but  to  work  to  the  effect  that  all  the  thousands  of  clergy 
under  each  bishop  should  he  as  loyal  as  the  bishop  himself;  and 
furthermore,  that  they  should  see  that  no  priest,  or  member  of  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy,  was  hostile  to,  or  opposed,  the  Nazi  regime.  Here 
are  the  actual  words: — - 

Before  Bishops  take  possession  of  their  diocese  they  are  to  take  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  Reich  Representative  of  the  State  concerned;  or  to  the  President 
of  the  Reich,  according  to  the  following  formula:  Before  God  and  on  the  Holy 
Gospels,  I  swear  and  promise,  as  becomes  a  Bishop,  loyalty  to  the  German 
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Reicli  and  to  the  State  of  ...  I  swear  and  promise  to  honor  the  legally  con¬ 
stituted  Government,  and  to  use  the  clergy  of  my  diocese  to  honor  it.  In  per¬ 
formance  of  my  spiritual  ofiBce,  and  in  my  solicitude  for  the  welfare  and  the 
interests  of  the  German  Reich,  I  will  endeavour  to  avoid  all  detrimental  acts 
which  might  endanger  it  (Art.  16). 


|Ta^en  as  a  whole,  the  Concordat  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  highly 
favorable  to  the  Vatica^  Germany  is  not  a  Catholic  country.  The 
Catholics  form  but  a  third  of  the  whole  population.  Allowing  for  the 
addition  of  about  7,000,000  from  Austria,  the  total  population  of 
Germany  in  1938  was  77,000,000,^  of  which  the  Protestants  formed 
52  per  cent  and  the  Roman  Catholics  only  36  per  cent 

The  Vatican  had  now  reached  the  principal  aims  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Germany — the  disappearance  of  a  Republic,  the  destruo 
tion  of  a  democracy,  this  cr^tion  of  absoIuSsmTa^ntimart^  partner- 
shipofChurcE"^^  State,  in  a  country  where  more  than  half  the 
popuT^ToiTwasFr^  The  principles  expounded  in  the  various 

encyclicals  by  the  Popes  had  worked  to  bring  about  these  political 
events. 

After  the  Concordat  was  signed,  the  German  Hierarchy  and 
highly  placed  Catholics  thanked  Hitler,  and  promised  they  would 
co-operate  wholeheartedly  with  the  Nazi  Government.  The  Supreme 
Head  of  the  German  Church,  Cardinal  Bertram,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  all  archbishops  and  bishops  oi  German^  sent  a  message 
assuring  Hitler  that  they  were  “glad  to  express  as  soon  as  possible 
their  good  wishes  and  their  readiness  to  co-operate  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  with  the  new  Government.”  Here  are  the  actual  words: — 


The  Episcopate  of  all  the  German  Dioceses,  as  is  shown  by  its  statements 
to  the  public,  was  glad  to  express  as  soon  as  it  was  made  possible  after  the  re¬ 
cent  change  in  the  political  situation  through  the  declarations  of  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  its  sincere  readiness  to  co-operate  to  its  best  ability  with  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  has  proclaimed  as  its  goal  to  promote  Christian  education, 
to  wage  a  war  against  Godlessness  and  immorality,  to  strengthen  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  for  common  good  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Church.  (From  a 
letter  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bertram  to  Chancellor  Herr  Hitler  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Concordat  between  the  Vatican  and  the  German  Government. 
See  Universe^  August  18,  1933). 

But  the  spirit  of  Totalitarianism,  which  desires  to  be  always 
supreme,  must  be  above  all  else.  How  was  it  possible,  therefore,  that 
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two  TotaKtarianisms — that  of  the  Vatican  and  that  of  Ae  Nazis — 
sSo^^TTOiE^iSrESrmonY ?  BoonM'‘''’OTTHeF*ffi  wouISTE^e 

started. 

It  broke  out  ahnost  immediately;  and  began,  as  usual,  over  the 
control  of  th^^youtl^  of  education,  etc.,  of  which  both  Chur^*and 
Fascism  wSated  absolute  supervision  and  management.  The  Nazis 
began  to  attack  Catholic  associations  and  Catholic  schools,  and  the 
next  two  years  were  characterized  by  ‘^peevishness  and  querulous¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  tiie  Church  and  insolent  defiance  on  the  part  of 
the  Nazis”  {The  Vatican  and  Nazism) . 

Meanwhile,  in  the  summer  of  1934,  there  was  the  famous  “Blood 
Purge.”  Thousands  of  people — ^Nazis,  Nazi-Catholics,  and  non-Nazis, 
among  whom  were  the  Catholic  leaders  von  Schleicher  and  Strasser 
— ^were  murdered.  “I  am  the  law,”  HitlerTeclaredupon  that  occa¬ 
sion,  while  they  were  executed  in  cold  blood  without  even  a  trial. 

Neither  the  Vatican  nor  the  German  Hierarchy  said  a  single  word 
inco^emnaSom^'’^”^^ 

"Tn^^SSTlSSr  scored  his  first  national-international  victory.  The 
Saar  province  had  been  under  the  administration  of  the  League  of 
Nations  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  time  had  come  to  settle  the 
issue  of  its  return  by  a  plebiscite.  It  was  right  that  German  territory 
should  be  returned  to  the  German  Reich,  and  no  one  would  ques¬ 
tion  it 

The  Vatican,  which  exerted  a  great  religious  and  social  influence 
in  the  Saar,  the  whole  region  being  eminently  Catholic,  did  not  try 
to  restrain  Catholic  voters  from  voting  to  be  under  the  Hitler  Reich. 
Had  the  Vatican  been  against  Hitler,  as  it  claims  now,  it  could  easily 
have  prevented  the  Catholics  there  from  voting  for  its  return  to  the 
Reich^But  it  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  it  instructed 
the  Catholic  Hierarchy  to  support  the  plebiscite,  and  Catholic  Saar 
voted  for  Hitler  by  477,119  votes  against  48,637,  mostly  Jews.  Pa¬ 
triotism  and  Catholicism  went  hand  in  hand. 

In  the  case  of  the  Saar  it  was  natural  for  a  German  Catholic  to 
wish  for  his  province  to  return  to  the  Fatherland  in  spite  of  Hitler. 
But  the  issue  became  more  dubious  when  the  Rhineland’s  turn 
arrived. 

1936,  Hitler,  defying  France,  as  Mussolini  had  so 
recently  defied  the  League  of  Nations,  with  armed  forces  occupied  the 
the  demilitarized  zone  of  the  Rhineland.^Great  Britain  urged  France 
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not  to  oppose  Hitler,  who  was  once  more  successf Here  also  the 
Catholics  enthusiastically  supported  their  incorporation  into  Nazi 
Germany,  and  Catholic  churches  thanked  God.  From  the  pulpits  there 
poured  out  a  stream  of  patriotism,  and  church  bells  pealed  through¬ 
out  the  Rhineland. 

It  was  not  until  two  months  later  that  Hitler,  by  a  plebiscite,  asked 
the  country  for  its  approval  of  what  he  had  already  accomplished. 
What  had  been  his  most  outstanding  deeds?  He  had  violated  his 
promise  to  keep  a  democratic  Constitution;  he^ad  vmlenlly  ^nd 
bloodily  suppressed  all  other  parties;  filled  the  ]^s  and  concen¬ 
tration  camps  with  his  political  opponents;  executed  thousands^ of 
people  without  the  remotest  vestige  of  a  trial;  initiated  incredible 
pogroms  against  the  Jews;  secured  a  hold  the  German  youth, 

including  the  Catholics;  destroyed  all  Catholic  organiza^ohsTKol^jgL/ 
his  word  over  the  Concordat  with  the  Vatican;  and  he  was  at  that" 
very  moment  in  open  conflict  with  the  Catholic  Church  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  harmonizing  his  Totalitarianism  with  that  of  the 
Vatican. 

^et  the  Vaticm  once  more  instructed  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  to 
support  HitlerlHad  the  Pope,  at  this  time,  been  against  Hitler  and 
Nazism,  he  couHnave  influenced  the  millions  of  Catholics  through¬ 
out  Germany,  if  not  to  vote  openly  against  Hitler,  at  least  to  abstain 
from  votingynstead,  the  German  bishops  recommended  the  Cath¬ 
olics  to  vote  for  hir^A  letter  issued  by  the  German  bishops  was 
drafted  in  the  Vatican  itself,  and  was  characteristic  of  its  ‘Subtlety,” 
or,  to  use  a  more  apt  word,  Jesuitism.  In  this  letter  the  bishops,  hav¬ 
ing  acknowledged  that  HitleFEaSTbeen,  and  still  was,  persecuting  the 
Church,  facts  they  could  not  deny,  recognized  a  “painful  conflict  of 
conscience.”  They  could  say  no  less  when  it  was  plain  to  the  entire 
nation  that  Hitler  was  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church.  At  this  time, 
had  the  bishops  ordered  the  German  Catholics  to  vote  for  Hitler, 
they  would  have  appeared  to  approve  of  “measures  antagonistic  to 
the  Church”  which  Hitler  had  promulgated.  Consequently,  while 
the  letter  left  Catholics  free  to  vote  as  they  would,  those  who  wished 
to  cast  their  vote  for  Hitler  were  offered  the  following  formula  to 
salve  their  conscience:  “We  give  our  vote  to  the  Fatherland,  but 
that  does  not  signify  approval  of  matters  for  which  we  could  not 
conscientiously  be  held  responsible”  {Catholic  Times,  March  27, 
1936). 
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It  should  be  carefuUy  noted  that  the  Vatican  did  not  advise  that 
Catholics  should  not  vjoJeJoLHiflgr;  nor  did  it  advise  them  to  have 
s^n^TahouTATmT^d^  and  injustices  committed  by 

him.  It  merely  oiBFered,  to  those  in  doubt  as  to  what  they  should  do, 
the  palliative  that  they  might  eventuall'^refrain  from  voting  for 
“measures  antagonistic  to  the  Church.”  \ihis  had  always  been  the 
real  and  only  cause  of  the  conflict  between  the  Vatican  and  Nazism 
from  the  beginnm^  until  its  downfall^  “For  measures  antagonistic 
to  the  Church.” ^oughout  the  Nazi  regime  the^^^m^^^^^ 
never  spoke  again^TNazism  as  a  political  systgn.  When  it  was  com- 
"^^IOlS'‘^‘^^omsraBoSTmtamr^  taken  by  Nazism,  it  spoke 

in  the  most  ambiguous  terms,  and  never  once  used  the  thunderous 
fulminaSoSTri5^'*lise3*^^ persistently  against  Communism  and 
Russia.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  Church  protested  against  Nazism  only 
when  her  interests  were  involved^ 

The  year  1936  brought  a  new  heightened  tension  between  the 
Vatican  and  Nazism,  and  this  was  because  the  activities  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  were  being  hampered.  On  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  the  International  Catholic  Press  Exhibition,  the  Pope,  after  the 
usual  denunciation  of  Soviet  Russia,  protested  mildly  against  Nazi 
Germany.  These  were  the  words  he  dared  to  say  against  Nazism: — ' 

The  second  absentee  is  Germany  (the  first  being  Soviet  Russia),  since  in 
that  country,  contrary  to  all  justice  and  truth,  by  means  of  an  artificial  and 
intentional  confusion  between  religion  and  politics,  the  very  existence  of  the 
Catholic  Press  is  contested. 


WTbten,  in  the  same  year  (1936),  the  Pope  made  a  speech  about 
the  Spanish  Civil  War — after  having  condemned  the  Red  peril  and 
Soviet  Russia  in  the  strongest  terms — ^he  once  more  protested  against 
Nazi  Germany  because|Nazism  would  not  allow  the  Cjikolic 
to  be  an  equal  partner  with  tb'e'Nazi  Pre^He  said:- 


How  can  the  Catholic  Church  do  other  than  complain,  when  she  sees  that 
at  every  step  she  takes  in  the  approach  to  the  Catholic  family,  to  Catholic 
youth,  that  is  to  those  very  quarters  that  have  most  need  of  her,  she  meets  with 
difficulties?  How  can  the  Catholic  Church  act  otherwise,  when  the  Catholic 
Press  is  fettered,  and  ever  more  and  more  restricted;  that  Press  whose  office 
is  ...  to  defend  those  convictions  which  the  Catholic  Church,  as  the  exclusive 
guardian  of  Qiristianity  genuine  and  entire,  alone  possesses  and  teaches? 
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That  was  the  essence  of  the  conflict  between  Nazism  and  Cathol¬ 
icism;  and  this  was  put  into  words  by  the  same  Pope  a  few  years 
before,  when,  addressing  members  of  the  Sturmschar  (elite)  of  tie 
Catholic  Young  Men’s  Association,  he  said  plainly  what  Cathol¬ 
icism’s  task  was  in  Nazi  Germany: — 

The  hour  has  come  and  has  already  been  long  upon  us  when,  in  Germany 
especially,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  “Christian  life,  Christian  doctrine.”  We  must 
say  “Christian  Catholic  life,  Christian  Catholic  doctrine.”  For  what  remains  of 
Christianity,  of  real  Christianity,  without  Catholicism,  without  also  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  without  Catholic  doctrine,  without  Catholic  life?  Nothing,  or 
almost  nothing.  Or  better,  in  the  end  one  can  and  must  say,  not  merely  a  false 
Christianity  but  a  true  paganism  (Easter,  1934) . 

Here  is  the  fundamental  reason  why  the  Vatican  protested  against 
Nazism,  tejjvas  only  because  Hitler  would  not  allow  the  Catholic 
Church  to  sponsor  Catholic  life  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Reichjln 
the  same  year,  at  Christmas,  the  Pope  once  more  rebuked  Nazism 
because,  although  it  claimed  to  be  fighting  the  Red  peril,  it  was  not 
co-operating  wholeheartedly  with  the  Church  in  Germany. 

The  Pope  first  raised  his  voice  in  warning  with  reference  to  the 
spread  of  Communism  in  Spain,  and  said  that  the  Communist 
atrocities  in  that  country  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the 
whole  world  to  the  fate  that  would  be  theirs  unless  they  adopted 
effective  counter-measures.  He  then  continued: — 

But  among  those  who  proclaim  themselves  the  defenders  of  order  the  spread 
of  Godless  Communism  [Nazi  Germany],  and  who  even  pretend  to  leadership 
in  this  matter,  it  gives  us  pain  to  see  .  .  .  how,  at  the  same  time,  they  seek 
to  destroy  and  extinguish  faith  in  God  and  Divine  Revelation  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  especially  in  the  heart  of  Youth.  .  .  .  Rather  do  they  destroy  that 
which  is  the  most  effective  and  most  decisive  means  of  protection  against  the 
very  evil  which  is  feared,  and,  consciously  or  otherwise,  work  hand  in  hand 
with  the  enemy  they  think,  or  at  least  claim,  to  combat. 

After  the  speech,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Vatican  declared: — 

It  would  be  impossible  to  express  more  clearly  the  inability  of  National 
Socialism  to  form  a  true  rampart  against  Bolshevism. 

Cardinal  Pacelli,  later  Pope  Pius  XII,  on  more  than  one  occasion 
protested  along  the  same  lines.  In  the  autumn  of  1936  he,  as  Secre- 
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tary  of  State,  in  a  speech  of  welcome  to  the  International  Congress  of 
the  Catholic  Press,  complained  of  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic 
papers  in  Germany,  and  said: — 

W^e  cast  troubled  glances  toward  Germany.  We  feel  deep  regret  that  no  of¬ 
ficial  representative  of  the  German  Catholic  Press  has  appeared  at  this  Con¬ 
gress*  After  the  last  Pastoral  of  the  German  bishops  it  is  incompreheiisihle  th,at 
the  Catholic  Press  in  Germany  should  be  intimidated,  strangled,  and  obstructed 
in  its  apostolic  struggle  against  Bolshevism* 


Cardinal  Pacelli’s  complaint  was  Because  the  Catholic  Press  was  not 
allowed  to  plant  the  seed  of  hatred  in  the  German  people  against 
their  great  neighbor  Soviet  Russia, |and  in  this  way  carry  on  their 
^ght  against  Communism  and  Socialism. 

was  not  only  the  Pope  and  ids  Secretary  of  State  who  dared 
afeck  l^i^ism  as  a  political  social  economic  system,  but  only^SreJ 
affected  the  Church  adversely.  Various  cardinals 
^IHroS5^^*''*w3r''^*'"cax3dnair*a^  ?  adopted  the 

^*31^  attitude^ 

^^he  following,  among  other  utterances,  are  worth  attention:  In 
1935,  when  Cardinal  Faulhaber.  of  Munich,  delivered  a  sermon 
he  protested  mildly  against  breaches  of  the  Concorde,  but 
uttered  no  protest  against  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  political 
prisoners  in  concentration  camps.  His  whole  protest  consisted  in 
the  analysis  of  the  fundamental  errors  that  are  at  the  root  of  National 
Somalist  opposition  to  the  Church;  anc^e  insisted  upon  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  position  of  the  Church  and  the  Papacy  and  the  part 
which  they  must  play  in  teaching  the  youth,  clergy,  and  l^ityJ^The 
Government  must  protect  and  co-operate  with  the  CatholicChurch,” 
said  the  Cardinal,  “as  the  Catholic  Church  alone  is  the  bearer  of 
redemption  and  the  guardian  of  lie  glorious  heritage  of  truth.” 

In  May  1933  the  Bavarian  bishops  issued  to  their  flocks  a  call 
for  co-operation  wimtibLe  Nazi  Government;  hut  they  uttered  the 
fo0owhig*lfcvorS’**of"^^  with  a  view  to  their 

co-operating  with  the  Church,  “lest  evil  should  befall”: — 


History  teaches  ns  that,  just  as  hannonious  co-operation  between  Church  and 
State  is  necessary  and  beneficial,  so  disastrous  effects  follow  when  the  State 
abuses  its  power  in  order  to  interfere  with  the  life  of  the  Church.  In  the  one 
instance  Church  and  State  are  fused  together;  in  the  other  the  Church  is  de- 
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graded  to  the  status  of  a  servant  of  the  State.  ...  On  no  account  can  we  ever 
agree  to  universal  (undenominational)  elementary  schools  in  any  form. 

After  having  spoken  about  the  importance  of  the  Catholic  Youth 
Associations,  and  asked  the  Nazis  to  allow  the  Church  to  co-operate 
with  Hitler,  the  Bavarian  bishops  said:  “We  are  not  advocates  of  a 
form  of  criticism  which  combats  and  discounts  all  State  authority.” 
But  the  most  significant  sentence  of  the  whole  “call”  of  the  Bishops 
was  the  last  one:  “No  one  may  hold  back  from  the  great  work  of 
reconstruction,  and  no  one  should  be  prevented  from  participation 
in  it.” 

In  a  decree  of  July  1933  Bis^p  Matthias  Ehrenfried,  of  Wurz¬ 
burg,  urged  all  the'clergy^f  Lower  Franconia  to  observe  due  sub¬ 
ordination  toward  the  Nazi  Government.  Here  are  the  textual 
words : — 


Under  present  conditions  it  is  possible  that  subordinate  officials  might  initiate 
wrongful  and  interfering  measures  wbicb.  might  (militate  against  our  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  national  movement  and  disturb  our  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
^It  is  not,  however,  the  duty  of  the  individual  priest  to  judge  of  such  matters 
or  to  redress  them.  ...  In  so  far  as  necessity  arises,  suchgu^Uc^Ls’^winbe 
ded^^Mrh'hy  iheTiigher  ecclesiastical  authority. 

In  October  1933  Cardinal  Bertram  expressed  anxiety  because 
Hitler  did  not  allow  theCamoIicuhi^^  the  freedom  he  had  prom¬ 
ised,  and  also|b^^se  Hitler  had  dealt  with  Catholic  politiciai]^  as 
if  they  had  been  Socialists  or  Communist^^Among  othersTnme  are 
a  few  significant  words: — 


I  refer  to  the  anxiety  which  is  felt  on  behalf  of  those  leaders  whose  aim  it 
was,  as  a  matter  of  religious  duty,  to  combat  Marxism  and  Bolshevism  in  a 
manner  appropriate  to  the  form  of  government  then  existing. 

Continuing,  the  Cardinal  asked  Hitler  not  to  consider  Catholic  poli- 

had  been  depriv^  of  their  liberty  should  be  set  free  and  not 
treated  as  Socialists  and  Communists: — 


We  urgently  request  authoritative  quarters  in  the  Reich  and  State  to  make 
an  earnest,  benevolent,  and  early  revision  of  the  harsh  measures  which  have 
been  put  into  operation  [in  regard  to  Catholic  politicians]. 
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Bishop  Wilhelm  Berning  of  Osnabnick,  in  a  sermon  on  New 
Year’s  Eve  (1935),  said  that  the  Church  wanted  to  co-operate  with 
Nazism,  huT'couId  not  because  Nazism  ‘'sought  to  tear  Cathol¬ 
icism  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  young.” 

In  1935  Bishop  Matthias  Ehrenfried,  of  Wurzburg,  after  having 
said  that  theTEmrdbw^  like  to  co-operate  with  Nazism,  had  to 
protest,  as  Nazism  is  “centralizing”  Catholic  Associations  and 
schools,  “even  suppressing  them  as  if  they  had  been  Communist.” 
He  ended  the  pastoral  with  these  words:  “Bestir  yourself  and  defend 
the  full  rights  of  your  Mother  Church.” 

Cardinal  Schutle,  of  Cologne,  remonstrated  with  the  Government 
f ornaoF^iIlowing^  Church  to  co-operate  with  it,  and  pro¬ 

tested  because  Catholic  freedom  was  being  hampered  and  Catholics 
treated  as  if  they  were  enemies  of  the  Government  (1935). 

The  Archbishop  of  Freiburg  offered  his  protest  because  Nazis  were 
not  Snowi^^°?uSjfe  Catholic  Church  in  regard  to  the 

schools. 

The  combined  pastoral  letter  of  the  bishops  assembled  at  Fulda 
(August  1935)  protested  to  the  Government  only  because  “the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  even  the  Gospels  are  no  longer  to  count  for  any¬ 
thing,”  and,  “in  place  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  so-called  ‘Rome-free 
National  Church’  is  to  be  set  up.”  They  also  protested  because  “the 
Nazis  accuse  the  Church  of  ‘political  Catholicism.’  ”  The  bishops 
ended  tKeletterwimthe  words:  “(Catholics  of  Germany,  in  recent 
years  you  have  often  asked,  ‘Must  we  Catholics  then  approve  of 
everything  in  our  Fatherland?’”  And  the  bishops  answer  later: 
“Catholics  are  instigating  no  revolt,  nor  are  they  offering  violent 
resistance.  This  is  so  well  known  that,  at  aU  times,  those  who  wish  to 
gain  an  easy  victory,  particularly  attack  Catholics.” 

Bishops  and  cardinals  protested  because  the  Nazis  permitted  that 
“the  right  atmosphere  is  set  up  for  a  Kultur-kampf.” 

Later,  because  the  Nazis  did  not  honor  Article  5  of  the  Concordat, 
which  afforded  protection  to  the  reputation  and  persons  of  the 
clergy.  Cardinal  Bertram  protested  because  “hundreds  of  thousands 
of  booksandpampUST^gainst  the  Catholic  Church  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  in  all  districts,  not  excepting  the  most  isolated  village.” 

Bishop  Galen,  of  Munster,  in  a  sermon  at  Buer  (March  1936), 
asked  the  FuehrexTiow  Catholics  could  co-operate  with  him  when 
religion  was  not  respected:  “How  can  Christian  parents  allow  their 
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children  to  take  part  in  labor  camps  of  Hitler  Youth  meetings,  when 
they  know  that  religious  guidance  is  lacking?” 

Bishop  Rack!,  of  Eichstat,  protested  because  the  Church  is  not 
as  free  as  Hitler  promised:  ^‘It  is  indeed  laid  down  in  the  Con¬ 
cordat  that  the  Catholic  Church  should  enjoy  full  freedom,  but  you 
know  that  this  is,  imfortunately,  not  the  case.” 

In  1936  the  German  bishops,  assembled  at  Fulda,  protested  be¬ 
cause,  among  other  things,  the  Catholic  Press  was  not  free,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  “interdenominational  relationship”: — 

We  cannot  understand  wHy  the  Catholic  Press  is  restricted  to  purely  ecclesi¬ 
astical  and  religious  matters  by  decrees.  We  cannot  understand  why  our  grow¬ 
ing  German  Youth  is  so  frequently  withdrawn  from  Christian  influence  in 
order  to  be  inoculated  with  ideas  that  are  destructive  of  their  faith  in  Christ 
or,^y  mixed  interdenominational  relationship,  deprived  of  the  vital  force  of 
their  Catholic  convictions!^ 

In  1936  the  Bavarian  bishops  once  more  protested  because  Nazism 
seemed  to  consider  Catholicism  the  next  enemy  after  Bolshevism. 

On  New  Year’s  Eve,  in  1936,  Cardinal  Faulhaber,  in  Munich, 
preached  a  violent  sermon  againstBolsIievisrn  and^ovi^^ 
asking  all  men  of  goodwill  to  fight  for  the  overthrow  of  Bolshevism. 
Then  he  asked  them  to  protect  Catholicism  in  Germany.  He  said  that 
propaganda  in  Germany  should  incite  against  enemies  and  not  be 
used  “to  drive  as  many  as  possible  into  leaving  the  Church.”  Later, 
the  same  Cardinal  protested  because  *‘the  correspondence  of  bishops 
is  confiscated.  Church  property  is  seized  and  processions  forbidden.” 

In  1938,  Cardinal  Faulhaber  again  protested  because,  “next  year 
the  State  subsidy  for  priests  will  be  curtailed  or  even  completely 
withdrawn.” 

Bishop  Galen,  of  Munster,  in_1938  protested  because:  “In  the 
lastfewmonths  the  National  Socialist  Party  speakers  have  fre¬ 
quently  called  upon  the  Church  to  confine  herself  to  the  next 
life.  .  . 

In  the  Lenten  Pastoral  of  the  jBishop  of  Berlin,  Count  von  Prey- 
sing,  the  bishops  protested  becaTSTYST’Church  was  accused  of  po- 
TEti^  activities.  “Even  the  condemnation  of  Christ  by  Pontius  Pilate 
was  made”  for  political  reasons. 

Archbishop  Grober,  of  Freiburg,  protested  because  Hitler,  in 
spitToflffFirJro^  deceived  them:  “When  it  was  declared 
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a  few  years  ago  that  Marxism  was  dead,  this  gave  rise  to  the  hope 
that  the  de-Christianization  of  the  German  people  would  also  cease. 
We  have  been  deceived.” 

Cj^otests  continued  to  be  made  because  the  Nazis  interfered^ A 
the  schools  and  with  the  Catholic  Youth;  because  Nazis  did  not 
show  respect  for  the  clergy;  because  cartoons  against  the  Pope  were 
published;  because  the  Nazis  restricted  tlm  freedom  of  the  clergy 
to  collect  money  at  funerals;  because  they  seizeT^operty;  because 
they  dared  ton^ag'‘'BeSre"tribunals  priests  and  monks  accused  of 
sodomy;  because  Nazis  laid  down^  in  paragraph  15  of  the  Reich 
Law  of  Collections,  that  church  collections  must  be  confined  to  those 
taken  during  Divine  Service,  jctcTJ 

There  hav^  been  thousands  of  protests  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  Pope,  the  Vatican,  and  the  German  Hierarchy  directed  against 
the  Nazis,  but  they  were  not  protests  against  Nazism  as  such!  They 
were  not  protests  against  the  monstrous  conception  oT*NaSsm  be¬ 
cause  of  its  political-social  system  ;^because  of  its  concentration 
camps^^ecause  of  its  persecution  of  Liberals,  Democrats,  Socialists, 
Communists,  or  Jews^Nor  was  iFBecause  of  thelosr*bf  indej^d- 
ence  of  Austria  anJ  Czechoslovakia ;  nor  for  the  attack  on  Poland, 
the  invasion  of  Denmark,  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  the  attack  on 
Russia,  and  for  aU  that  Nazism  has  done  to  the  world.|^e^  Chur(i 
only  protested  when  her  spiritual  or  material  interests  were  at  stake. 
And  almost  all  her  protests  were  worded  in  a  mild  form  and  were 
accompanied  by  promises  and  demands  for  co-operation  with  Hitler. 
It  was  certainly  not  because  the  Church  did  not  want  to  help  that 
Jl^ere  existed  such  hostility  between  her  and  Nazism^  Far  from  it. 
These  protests  and  offers  of  co-operation  continue3irom  the  rise 
luntil  the  fall  of  the  regime,  the  Church  imploring  that  she  be  allowed 
to  fight  by  Hitler’s  side  against  Soviet  Russia  and  Bolshevism,  and 
help  to  bring  about  the  attack  against  that  country. 

Thus,  in  following  the  progress  of  Nazism  in  its  path  of  conquest, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  never 
spoke  against  it  except  when  her  interests  were  at  stake. 

Ever  since  his  rise  to  power  Hitler  continued  to  treat  the  Catholic 
Church  inside  the  Reich  as  he  thought  fit,  regardless  of  her  protes¬ 
tations,  but  always  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  had  great 
influence  in  other  countries  and  could  be  made  to  serve  his  political 
aims  within,  as  well  as  outside,  Germany. 
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Measures  within  the  Reich  were  bent  on  centralizing  all  the  spirit¬ 
ual  and  cultural  energies  of  the  nation  into  one  solid  Nazi  block; 
and  the  Catholic  Church,  like  any  other  institution,  had  to  submit 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.l[But  continual  friction  was  bound  to 
result  when  the  Church,  a  spiritual  Totalitarianism  itself,  was 
brought  into  such  close  contact  with  the  political  Totalitarianism  of 
the  N azi^ Although  the  Church  and  Nazism  had  the  same  formidable 
enemies  to  fight — ^Bolshevism,  Soviet  Russia,  democracy,  etc. — ^their 
hostility  to  each  other  in  certain  definite  fields  provoked  continual 
clashes.  The  most  common  cause  of  dissension  was  the  vital  issue  as 
to  which  of  the  two  should  educate  the  German  Youth.  Nazism 


claimed  the  right  and  could  enforce  it 

typical  instance  of  Hitler’s  power  to  enforce  Ufc  claim  was 
shown  when  he  ordered  all  Catholic  parents  in  Munich  to  send  their 
children  to  a  Nationalist  school,  whether  they  wished  it  or  not.  The 
Catholic  Hierarchy  protested  as  usual,  but  the  pupils  of  the  Catholic 
schools,  in  virtue  of  the  vote,  fell  from  36,464  to  19,266;  while  pupils 
in  the  Nazi  schools  rose  from  33  to  65  per  cent.  The  same  methods 
were  used  throughout  Germai^y^^*’*’’"*^^ 

But  Hitler’s  hostile  measures  and  ‘‘persecution”  of  the  Church 
were  prompted,  not  only  by  his  determination  to  control  all  the 
energies  of  the  German  people,  but  also  that  he  might  compel  the 
Church  to  serve  him  in  his  political  design,  eith^TnTJSFinany^^ 
or  elsewhere.lpther  instances  of  similar  “persecutions”  were  the  trials 
of  the  monksTIE^ly  in  the  summer  of  1936  the  Vatican  learnt  that 
276  monks  of  the  Frainjacaji  Order,  in  Westphalia,  were  arrested  on 
charges  of  sodomy.  After  about  ten  trials  iSePope  suppressed  a 
province  of  the  Franciscan  Order  “for  irregularities.”  In  spite  jof 
this  the  trials  continued,  and  numerous  other  Orders  were  aflfecteii 
The  impartial  American  World  Almanac  for  1939  afiGirms  that  “up 
to  October  1938  more  than  8,000  Catholic  monks  and  lay  brothers 
had  been  arrested.” 

The  Pope  wrote  an  encyclical,  Mit  Brennender  Sorge  (March 
1937),  in  which  he  insisted  on  a  Christian  conception  of  God,  the 
position  of  the  Church  and  the  Papacy  and  lie  part  that  they 
must  play  ;|  and  he  complained  that  Hider  was  not  observing  the 
terms  of  the  Concordat^ Hitler  replied  by  asking  the  Pope  to  order 
Cardinal  Mundelein,  of  Chicago,  to  discontinue  his  accusations  that 
^5ebriSs^nliemon^**were  founded  on  forgery.  The  Pope  refused. 
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Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  the  protests  to  Hitler,  the  Vatican 
continued  to  support  his  regime. 

For  the  real  cause  of  this  partnership  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  earlier  policy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  was  dictated  by 
the  fear  of  Bolshevism.  A  real  and  world-wide  campaign  against  it 
had  begun  by  this  time  (1936).  The  Church  had  initiated  a  holy 
crusade.  To  be  successful  in  this  campaign  she  needed  the  help  of 
Fascism  and  Na2dsm,  whose  hatred  for  Communism  was  equal  to 
her  own. 

The  picture  of  the  world  for  the  Catholic  Church  by  1936  was 
not  very  bri^t^olshevism  was  making  headway  inside  and  out¬ 
side  European  France  the  Popular  Front  had  come  into  being;  in 
Spain,  after  the  most  Catholic  Monarchy  had  been  swept  away,  a 
‘‘Red  Republic”  was  ruling  that  “most  Catholic  country.”  In  Latin 
AmSiH'^^SocSisFan^^  ideas  were  daily  gaining  ground. 

Something  had  to  be  done  lest  they  spread  farther.  Pastoral  letters, 
the  Catholic  Press,  and  the  Pope’s  fulminations  against  Bolshevism 
were  not  sufiScient.  The  strength  of  the  temporal  Powers  had  to  come 
to  the  rescue.  And  who  could  better  and  more  willingly  give  help 
than  the  Fascist  and  Nazi  countries ?  iFas^cist  Italy,  and,  above  all, 
Nazi  Germany,  had  to  be  kept  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Vatican 
for  that  purpose  and  no  other ! /Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  put 
up  with  mild  persecutions  and  demands  by  Nazism  and  Fascism 
provided  they  guaranteed  that  Bolshevism  was  kept  under  in  Italy 
and  Germany  as  weD  as  abroad. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  while  persecution  of  every  kind  on 
the  widest  scale^was  taking  place  in  GefmanyTTl^^  V 
sHITcalli^ for  war  against  Russia  because  of  “its  religious  persecu^ 
tions.”  After  having  tried  all  means  to  restrain  the  Nazis  from 
persecuting  the  Church,  and  using  all  means  for  the  suppression  of 
the  monks’  trials, Lthe  Vatican  adopted  another  method.  It  ap¬ 
proached  Hitler  with  the  suggestion  that  they  should  combine  for  a 
crusade  against  Bolshevism,  first  in  Europe,  and  then  eventually 
in  Russia.  But  first,  Europe  had  to  be  made  safe  fromThe^R^ 
Perip  The  crusade  must  start  in  Red  Spain. 

This  approach  was  not  the  only  advance  made  by  the  Vatican. 
Mussolini  had  also  been  contacted  with  this  end  in  view;  and  he 
was  asked  to  act  as  mediator  and  induce  Hitler  to  end  the  hostilities 
dirked  against  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  pointed  out  |  that  if 
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Hitler  took  part  in  the  crusade  against  Bolshevism  it  would  help  him 
in  his  design  upoji  the  ^‘clerical  State,”  meaning  Austria.!  But  pri¬ 
marily  it  was  suggested  that  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  the  Vatican 
should  go  to  the  aid  of  Franco  and  ‘‘crush  the  Red”  in  Spain. 
During  these  pourparlers  the  Vatican  gave  “assurances”  to  Hitler 
that  when  the  time  was  ripe  he  would  find  a  “not  unfavorable  sup¬ 
port”  for  his  claim  to  the  annexation  of  Austria.  design  to 
annex  Austria  had  by  no  means  been  abandoned  because  the  murder 
of  the  Austrian  Chancellor  Dolfuss  had  failedTIln  the  offer  of  the 
Vatican,  Hitler  saw  the  opportunity  to  extenohis  prestige  in  Europe 
and  to  create  a  close  alliance  with  Mussolini;  but,  above  all,  he 
saw  the  opportunity  to  test  his  newly  built  Army.  He  accepted  the 
offer. 

Immediately,  the  Vatican  ordered  all  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  of 
Germany  to  ask  that  Hitler  should  make  good  his  acceptance  and 
cease  all  form  of  hostility  toward  the  Church.  They  were  to  tell  him 
that  the  German  Catholics  and  the  German  Church  would  be  by 
his  side  in  any  campaign  that  he  might  undertake  against  Bolshe¬ 
vism.  The  letter  signed  by  the  German  bishops,  and  which  was 
published  in  xiie^  Nazionale  Zeitung  of  September  12,  1936^  asked 
Hitler  in  plain  language  to  allow  Catholics  to  co-operate  with  him 
“in  the  fight  against  the  ever-increasing  threat  to  the  world  of 
Bolshevism,  which  shows  its  sinister  hand  in  Spain,  Russia,  and 
Mexico.” 

They  went  farther.  Besides  repeating  the  words  quoted  above,  and 
which  the  Pope  himself  had  spoken  only  one  week  earlier  when 
addressing  priests  and  nuns  from  Spain,  the  German  bishops  made 
their  meaning  unmistakable  by  adding  that  Hitler  should  under¬ 
stand  that  they  wanted  to  support  his  war  against  Republican  Spain 
as  well  as  against  Russia,  and  that  “guns  alone  were  not  enough  to 
fight  the  Bolshevik  dragon;  a  sound  lead  is  necessary  to  secure 
victory.  .  .  .”^|jiVith  these  words  addressed  to  the  arch-enemy  of 
Bolshevism,  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  desire  of  the  Vatican 
to  start  and  support  an  ideological  religious  war.  || 
fBut  the  trials  of  the  monks  and  the  incorporation  of  Catholic 
Youth  into  the  Nazi  organizations  went  on  as  befor^Once  again 
Mussolini  asked  Hitler  to  discontinue  his  hostility  to  the  Church 
(The  Times,  November  4,  1936).  Only  a  week  later  Cardinal  Faul- 
habernadan  interview  with  Hitler  and  repeated  in  more  precise 
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terms  that  all  the  German  Bishops  and  clergy  would  support  him  in 
any  enterprise  against  Bolshevism,  and  that  the  Vatican  would  use 
all  its  influence  throughout  the  world  for  Nazi  Germany  provided 
Hitler  would  respect  the  Catholic  Church  within  the  Reich.  The 
Cardin3"aske37S”^afficul^  that  the  Catholic  Church  should  retain 
control  of  her  schools.  Hitler  was  persuaded.  But  a  few  days  later 
the  Nazi  Minister  of  Education  induced  Hitler  to  change  his  mind, 
as  the  Minister  considered  that  Catholic  support  of  the  regime  now 
was  negligible  {The  Times,  November  17, 1936)  .^&Ae  beginning  of 
1937  all  the  Catholic  schools  of  Bavaria  and  oth^  provinces  were 
taken  over  by  the  Nazisll 

Once  more  the  Church  had  to  submit,  although  with  some  protesta¬ 
tions;  but  meanwhile  Hitler  was  keeping  his  word  about  Spain 
and  had  begun  to  help  Fascist  Franco.^he  Vatican  had  to  decide 
which  was  the  greater  servic^AlthoupT  occasionally  protesting 
about  the  internal  antagonism  of  Nazism  to  the  Church, toe  V atican 
and  the  German  Hierarchy,  to  say  the  least,  co-operated  with  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  in  order  to  destroy  its  Red  enemies  and  prevent 
other  peoples  from  accepting  democratic  or  Socialist  ^mlej 

While  Hitler  was  rehearsing  his  new  army  in  Spain,  anoMussolini 
was  sending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Fascist  soldiers  to  fight  for 
Franco,  with  the  blessing  of  Catholic  priests.  Hitler,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Vatican,  was  completing  his  rape  of  Austria.  & 
was  prepared  and  committed  with  the  collaboration  of  devout 
Catholic  Austrians,  including  a  cardinal  who  ordered  the  bells  of 
Vienna  to  peal  in  welcome  of  Hitler’s  occupation,  and  with  the  final 
consent  of  the  Vatican,^  which  commanded  Slovak  Catholics  to 
cG^upFanTweSen^^nally  the  Republic  of  Czechosloval^y****'^^ 
in  two  years,  he  occupied  two  countries:  Austria*T]^1938| 
and  Czechoslovakia  in  1939,  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  vS^orld  War.  {See  the  chapter  on  Austria  and  the  Vatican, 
and  chapter  on  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Vatican.) 

The  year  1939  dawned — a  year  of  fate  for  many  countries,  and 
for  the  Vatican.  In  that  year  Albania  was  invaded  by  Fascist 
ItalyAthe  Spanish  Republic  was  finally  crushed  and  Franco  began 
his  CatnoTic  dictatorship;/  Czechoslovakia  was  strangled,  Poland 
was  invaded,  and,  finally,  the  Second  World  War  was  let  loose  upon 
the  world. 

At  the  Vatican,  early  in  1939,  the  authoritarian  Pope  Pius  XI 
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died.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  who  would  be  elected  his  successor. 

the  previous  ten  years  the  policy  of  the  Vatican  had  been 
directed  by  Cardinal  Pacelli,  and  that  policy  had  to  continue.  It 
was  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  Pacelli, 
who  were  asking  the  other  cardinals  to  vote  for  him,  wereTleaHeHlby 
Cardinal  Faulhaber,  Cardinal  Innitzer,  Cardinal  Hlond,  of  Poland 
(whose  maiiim^am  was  to  march  against  Soviet  ffiissi^nd  dedicate 
that  country  to  ‘‘the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus”),  and  Cardinal  Schuster, 
of  Milai^ 

Pacelli  was  elected  Pope  under  the  name  of  Pius  XIL  In  pursuit 
of  his  set  policy  the  new  Pope  began  a  great  campaign  for  peace. 
The  Catholic  Press  was  full  of  his  words  about  peace,  the  freedom 
^ofjiations,  and  the  necessity  for  settling  disputes  without  war. 

But  while  he  spoke  thus,  he  acted  in  a  very  different  way.  He 
continued  to  be  in  close  touch  with  Mussolini  and  Hitler,  who  needed 
the  Church  in  order  to  carry  out  further  their  plans  of  conquest. 
The  Nazi  Government  especially  had  been  in  close  and  frequent 
secret  consultation  with  the  Vatican  about  matters  of  which  no  one 
knew  the  exact  purport.  But  it  was  noticed  at  the  time  that  these 
pourparlers  were  very  similar  to  those  that  had  taken  place  during 
the  betrayal  of  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.  Who  was  going  to  be  the 
next  victim?  The  rumbling  of  war  was  being  heard  continuously 
all  over  Europe,  and  many  people  feared  that  another  act  of  ag¬ 
gression  was  being  planned. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1939,  after  much  consultation  with  Berlin, 
a  letter  was  sent  from  the  Pope’s  represeiUative  there,  by  special 
courier,  to  the  Vatican  (April  24,  1939).\yhe  letter  was  of  such 
importance  that  no  one  in  the  Vatican,  except  the  Pope’s  Secretary 
of  State,  was  ever  allowed  to  know  the  message  it  contained^  The 
Pope  closed  himself  in  his  study  for  two  entire  days,  brooding  over 
the  reply,  which  finally  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  so  that  none 
should  know  its  nature. 

The  letter  went  to  Berlin.  Hitler  was  immediately  informed  of  its 
contents.  This  was  followed  by  feverish  activ|ty^at  the  Vatican. 
During  May  and  June  interminable  and  highly  secret  correspondence 
was  exchanged  between_the  Nuncios  at,  Berlin,  Warsav^  andJPar^ 
while  various  ambassadors,  notably  the  German,  Italiai^  French, 
and  Polish,  called  with  unusual  frequency  on  the  Pope  or  his  SecrS^* 
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tary  of  State,  in  either  an  official  or  an  unofficial  capacity.  What 
was  happening?  What  decision  had  the  Pope  taken? 

To-day,  at  a  distance  of  several  years,  it  is  possible  to  give  a  fair 
account  of  what  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes  during  that  fateful 
period.  [After  the  Second  World  War  numerous  documents  came  to 
light  concerning  the  activities  of  the  Vatican  at  this  period,  most  of 
them  finding  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Judges  and  Prosecution 
at  the  Nuremberg  trial  {1946),  in  addition  to  the  many  declarations 
by  people  who  knew — for  instance,  M.  Frangois  Charles-Roux, 
former  French  Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See.] 

The  Pope  had  been  informed  of  the  war  plans  of  Hitler  to  invade 
Poland.  Hitler  had  told  of  his  grand  strategy  and  his  ultimate  aims. 
He  had  to  risk  a  European  war  in  order  to  achieve  them,  but  they 
were  worth  it  The  ultimate  and  main  goal  was  the  invasion  of 
Soviet  Russia.  To  do  that,  Hitle^eeded  to  occupy  Poland  Czecho- 
Slovakia,  the  firstbasHoSTwhichnhad  hdf^  gates  to 

Russia,  was  not  enough.  Poland,  too,  had  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of 
Germany.  Pope  would  have  to  use  all  his  influence  in  persuad¬ 
ing  the  Poles — who,  in  the  disruption  of  Czechoslovakia,  had  so 
intimately  co-operated  with  Nazi  Germany — ^to  settle  matters  with 
Hitler,  first  regarding  the  question  of  Danzig  ( at  that  time  the  great 
issue  was  Danzig  and  the  Polish  Corridor),  and  then  hy  making 
secret  treaties  with  Germany  for  the  invasion  of  Russi^ 

If  the  Poles  refused,  Hitler  would  invade  PolandjHe  asked  the 
Pope,  first,  not  to  condemn  the  invasion,  and  secondly  not  to  ask 
the  Catholics  in  Poland  to  oppose  it,  but  to  rally  them  to  a  crusade 
against  the  Soviets^Hitler  made  two  promises:  he  would,  this  time, 
respect  all  the  privileges  of  the  Church  in  Poland,  and,  secondly, 
the  occupation  of  Poland  would  be  ‘^temporary.” 

The  Pope  was  faced  by  a  tremendous  dilemma.  Here,  at  last,  was 
the  opportunity  for  which  the  Vatican  had  worked  since  the  First 
World  War,  and  for  which  it  had  been  so  busy  setting  up  totalitarian 
reactionary  regimes  wherever  possible:  Bolshevism  and  its  symbol, 
Soviet  Russia,  might  be  completely  destroyed.  That  would  mean  not 
only  the  disappearance  of  a  great  country  where  Atheist  Bolshe¬ 
vism  ruled,  but  also  the  disappearance  of  a  beacon  of  Communism 
for  all  the  Communists  of  the  worldl^rther,  the  other  great  dream 
of  the  Vatican — ^the  absorption  of  toe  Orthodox  Church  hy  the 
Catholic  Church — ^might  also  come  trn^ 
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On  the  other  hand,  Poland  was  a  very  Catholic  country,  ruled 
by  a  Catholic  dictatorship  and  in  intimate  contact  with  the  Vatican. 
Was  it  worth  while  sacrificing  it  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  destroy¬ 
ing  Soviet  Russia? paid  would  not  the  invasion  of  Poland  precipitate 
a  world  wa^  Would  France  enter  such  a  war?  Would  the  Papal 
influence  in  French  Catholic  circles,  in  combination  with  all  the 
other  powerful  elements  favorable  to  Nazism  and  hostile  to  Soviet 
Russia,  be  able  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  jS^at  Britain? 
These  were  the  considerations  which 

XII  had  to  make  the  greatest  decision  of  his  career,  and,  like  his 
predecessor,  who  had  had  to  decide  on  whether  or  not  to  sacrifice 
all  the  great  Catholic  political  parties  in  Europe  and  favor  Fascism, 
the  new  Pope  had  to  determine  whether  he  should  sacrifice  a  whole 
Catholic  country,,  and  perhaps  also  France  anoomeFcountnS^^ 
well  as  take  the  responsibility  of  acquiescing  to  the  outbreak  of  a 
world  war,  in  order  to  achieve  a  goal  which  was  of  paramomit 
interest  to  the  future  of  the  Church. 

Pius  XII  accepted.  He  did,  however,  put  forward  three 
conditions : — 

(1)  That  he  should  be  aflowed  to  make  peace  proposals  and 
be  given  time  to  start  a  peace  campaign  in  the  diplomatic  world; 
that  all  possible  means  should  be  taken  to  reach  a  compromise 
with  Poland  and  the  Western  Powers. 


(2)  That,  if  the  Vatican  influence  of  Poland  was  of  no  avail, 
and  the  invasion  of  that  country  thus  became  necessary,  Germany 
should  inflict  on  Poland  the  least  possible  physical  and  moral 
damage,  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  necessity;  and,  above  all, 
that  Germany^EoSd  n^  perse^ute^  tEePoh^  Stholics  for  their 
resistance,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  Church  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  safeguarded. 

(3)  That  it  should  not  be  made  known  that  the  Vatican  had 


flans  for  the  invasion  of  Russia.  The 


Vatican,  in  its  oflScial  capacity,  would  haveno  responsibility  what¬ 
soever  for  the  whole  matter,  although  it  would  exert  pressure,\firs^ 
to  restrain  France  from  fulfilling  her  pact  wjth  Russi^  and,  secondly, 
to  raiseTegionr""of"1Cathon7'voI^^  countries  of 

the  world  for  a  crusade^j^inst^  the  S(wiet^  That  Germany  should 
not  ask  the  Church  “in  its  capacity  as  the  mother  of  all  Christians,” 
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or  formally  in  its  official  capacity,  to  launch  a  ‘'holy  war”  against 
Russia^ 

Once  more  Hitler  promised  all  that  the  Vatican  asked. 

The  Vatican  began  to  exert  pressure  on  the  Polish  Government, 
through  the  services  of  Cardinal  BQond,  and|in  French  Catholic 
circles,  so  that,  if  the  worst  should  happen,  the  French  would  not 
enter  the  war  against  Germany,|  The  negotiations  failed,  not  because 
the  Pope  did  not  do  his  best  to  avoid  war  with  Poland  and  the 
Western  Powers,  but  because  of  the  intransigence  of  Hitler,  who 
had  already  determined  to  crush  Poland,  whether  or  not  that  country 
accepted  his  proposals. 

And  so,  on  September  1,  1939,  Poland  was  invaded.  Then,  on 
September  3,  in  spite  of  all  the  forces  that  had  worked  against  it, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Catholic  Church,  France 
^declared  war,  followed  by  Britaim  The  Second  World  War  had 
begun. 

The  Pope  became  almost  ill,  and  for  days  it  was  feared  that  his 
health  was  impaired.  But  he  kept  his  promise  to  Hitler.  As  several 
years  before,  with  Austria  and  with  Czechoslovakia,  so  now  with 
•Poland,  instead  of  protesting  to  the  world  against  the  German  attack, 
he  remained  completely  dumb.^fp^  a  single  word  of  condemnation, 
not  a  hint  that  Nazi  Germany  should  have  been,  at  least  morally, 
^ndemned  by  the  Seat  of  Catholic  Moralil^l 

Far  from  it.  While  the  horror  of  the  bombing  of  Warsaw  was 
going  on,  and  Catholic  people  were  being  massacred  by  the  Luft¬ 
waffe,  German  archbishops  and  bishops  were  praying  Almighty 
God  to  protect  the  Third  Reich,  and  to  enlighten  its  leader.  We  will 
quote  only  one  example  of  such  prayers,  which  thousands  of  priests 
were  ordered  by  Bishop  von  Galen,  of  Munster,  to  repeat  after 
Mass.  It  begins  thus: — 

Let  us  pray  for  the  intention  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  for  the  repulsion  of 
Atheism  and  for  the  restoration  to  the  Church  of  liberty  and  peace.  Let  us 
pray  also  that  God  may  protect  and  bless  our  people  and  our  country. 

It  continues: — 

.  .  .  Protect  us  from  every  catastrophe.  Omnipotent  and  Eternal  God.  Take 
our  country  under  Thy  protection. 

.  .  .  Enlighten  our  leaders  with  the  light  of  Thy  wisdom  so  that  they  may 
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recognize  what  is  profitable  to  the  nation  and  with  Thy  strength  may  do  what 
is  equitable. 

Protect  all  the  soldiers  of  our  Army  and  keep  them  in  Thy  grace.  Fortify 
those  who  are  in  combat  .  .  . 

Protect  our  country,  0  Lord,  from  the  attacks  of  enemies  .  .  .  etc. 

The  Pope’s  silence  was  in  striking  contrast  to  his  attitude  towards 
another  invasion,  which  had  taken  place  not  long  before — ^the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Finland  by  Communist  Russia.  The  official  organ  of  the 
Papacy,  which,  like  the  Pope  himself,  had  not  condemned  a  single 
Fascist  or  Nazi  invasion,  hurst  into  a  lofty  moral  condemnation 
when  Russia  entered  Finland: — 

After  twenty  years  of  Bolshevist  tyranny,  it  now  appears  that  Communism, 
which  had  already  suppressed  political  liberty,  stifled  individuality,  reduced 
work  to  the  status  of  slavery,  and  erected  violence  into  a  system,  has  added  a 
new  pearl  to  its  diadem  .  .  .  after  hounding  men  it  now  hounds  nations  .  .  . 
(Osservatore  Romano). 

This  was  followed  by  a  most  violent  condemnation  of  Russia 
from  the  Vatican,  and  from  cardinals,  bishops,  and  Catholics  all 
over  the  world. 

Then  it  happened  that  Soviet  Russia  forestalled  Hitler  and  oc¬ 
cupied  almost  half  of  Poland-  That  was  a  blow  which  the  Vatican 
took  with  great  dismay.  But  worse  was  to  come:  Nazi  Germany  had 
made  a  pact  with  Russia. 

The  Vatican  had  been  duly  informed  of  the  reasons,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  pact.  Nevertheless,  the  Pope  protested.  The  Papal 
Nuncio  in  Berlin  had  a  secret  meeting  with  Ribbentrop,  who  told 
him  that,  as  the  original  plan  had  miscarried  ^namelymat  in  which 
Poland  would  have  been  occupied  without  the  interference  of  France 
and  Britain),  it  had  become  necessary  to  complete  a  temporary 
pact  with  Russia  in  order  to  deal  first  with  the  Vest.1Pnly  when  the 
West  had  been  made  secure  would  Germany  continue  her  plan  for 
the  invasion  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  Vatican  should  try  again  to  make 
France  break  her  alliance  with  Britain  and  come  to  an  understand- 
rngwithGeman;^^ 

The  strain  of  mose  months,  the  torture  of  having  to  take  moral 
responsibility  for  matters  of  such  tremendous  importance,  the  partial 
failure  of  his  plans,  the  fall  of  Poland,  and  the  beginning  of  an- 
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other  world  war,  were  too  much  for  the  Pope,  who  in  November 
had  a  serious  nervous  breakdown. 

In  spite  of  all  that  had  happened,  Pius  XII  hoped,  once  more, 
to  avoid  a  world  war.  The  following  month  (December  he 

formulated  his  famous  five  points,  or  conditions  of  peace,  pt  was  a 
highly  idealistic  plan,  fuU  of  the  wisdom  of  beautiful  words  about 
peace,  compromise,  and  the  freedom  of  nations.  The  plan  was 
hailed  by  the  Catholic  Press  throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  by  the 
Press  of  many  countries,  as  the  best  proposition  to  come  from 
the  peace-loving  V atican.^ut  how  could  any  thinking  person  re¬ 
concile  such  beautiful  words  with  the  actual  facts  and  with  the 
policy  that  had  been  followed  by  the  Vatican  for  so  many  years  ^ 
The  most  important  of  the  first  five  points  read;  ‘‘The  right  to  life 
and  freedom  of  all  nations,  big  and  small,  powerful  and  weak.” 
How  could  anyone  reconcile  this  with  the  Vatican’s  acceptance — 
and  in  many  cases  flagrant  support — of  aggressions  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  nations,  such  as  committed  by  Japan  in  China,  by  Fa^gt„ 
Italy  in  Albania,  in  Spain,  and  in  Mexico  by  civil  wars,  by  Hitler 
inAusSaTCzmioslovakia,  and  now  in  Poland?  ^ 

Moreover,  how  c^33"^yone  think  that  the  Pope  really  meant 
the  words  on  peace,  which  he  repeated  every  Christmas  and  Easter, 
when  he  allowed  the  very  pillars  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  support 
and  praise  those  very  men  who  let  war  loose  upon  the  world? 

How  could  the  Pope  explain  his  words  about  the  rights  of  peoples 
when  Cardinal  Faulhaber,  Archbishop  of  Munich,  had  ordered,  and 
himself  conducted,  a  solemn  service  of  thanksgiving  in  Munich 
Cathedral,  after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Hitler’s  life,  to  offer 
,  thanks  to  God  that  the  life  of  the  Fuehrer  had  been  spared  for  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  world;  and  when  all  the  Bavarian  bishops  had  sent  a 
^joint  message  of  congratulation  to  Hitler  on  his  escape?  (December 
^1939.  See  the  Universe). 

And  why  was  the  Pope  silent  during  the  invasion  of  Poland? 
I^Was  not  Poland  a  small  country  that  had  been  unjustly  attacked?! 
But,  at  that  time,  the  Pope  did  not  condemn  the  attack  on  that 
country  and  the  brutality  of  the  actual  conquest. 

In  January  1940,  in  the  course  of  a  broadcast,  the  Pope  did 
mention  PolandT^and  protested  that  he  had  learned  of  “infamy  of 
all  kinds,”  as,  well  as  “horrible  and  inexcusable  excesses,”  But  to 
whom  was  he  referring?  To  the  Russians.  As  far  as  Nazi  atrocities 
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were  concerned,  he  made  the  mild  remark  that  ‘^outrages”  were  “not 
confined  to  the  districts  under  Russian  occupation,”  It  is  true  that 
the  Vatican  went  on  protesting  about  Germany,  but  its  complaints 
were,  as  usual,  ab^t  breaches  of  the  Concordat,  with  vague  ac- 
cusations  of  paganism  and  the  like. 


After  the  conquest  of  Poland  the  diplomatic  activities  of  the 
Vatican  switched  over  to  the  West,  with  particular  regard  to  France. 
Steps  were  taken  to  contact  the  rightpeopc^TSTP^nce  to  ask  for 
peace  with  Germany,  But  it  was  found  impossible  to  take  positive 
steps  in  this  direction  until  the  position  changed,  one  way  or  the 
other, 

[After  the  war  it  was  disclosed  that  the  Pope  at  this  time  was 
the  focus-point  of  a  peace  plan  which  would  have  favored  the  Right 
an^would  have  settled  all  Eastern  European  problems  in  Germany's 
favor.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Pope  was  exerting  himself  to  bring 
about  a  compromise  peace  between  the  Allies  and  Germany,  with  a 
view  to  persuading  the  German  leaders  to  call  off  the  ‘^blitz”  on  the 
West  and  thus  render  easier  a  reconciliation  between  the  belligerents. 
To  make  their  peace  plan  more  acceptable  to  the  Western  nations, 
the  Vatican  and  the  German  leaders  also  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  substituting  Goebbels  for  Hitler  as  Nazi  Fuehrer  of  Germany. 
*^This  in  response  to  irnporTanT^ermcm  political  and  military 
circles.^'  These  negotiations  took  place  at  the  end  of  1939  and  the 
beginning  of  1940 ^he  main  objective  of  the  Pope  being  by  uniting 
the  European  nations  to  turn  them  to  the  East\{See  Rude  Pravo, 
Prague,  January  24,  1946;  also  Osservatore  Romano,  Radio 
Vatican's  broadcast,  February  11,  1946^^£^j,y  of  these  facts  came 
to  light  during  the  Nuremberg  trial,  1946,  but  were  kept  in  the 
background.)  ]  | 

Meanwhile,  the  Vatican  was  continuing  to  urge  Hitler  to  attack 
Russia,  to  which  the  invariable  reply  of  Nazi  Germany  was  that  she 
first  had  to  be  secure  in  the  West.^^e  Nuncio  in  Paris  had  assured 
the  Pope  that  if  Germany  should  steer  the  war  to  the  East,  France 
would  not  move.  He  had  had  assurances  of  thatirom  the  highest 
authorities,  and  “certain  quarters”  had  promised  him  that  “actual 
armed  hostilities  against  Germany  might  not  be  carried  out  at  all” 
once  Germany  invaded  Soviet  Rus^a|( December  J-939) .  One  of  the 
main  “authorities”  who  had  been  in  the  closest  contact  with  the 
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Nuncio  was  General  Weygand,  a  most  deYOut  Catholic;  also  Marshal 
Petain  and  L^Y^^ltETTatt^^  a  Papal  decoration), 

^""""^Srshal  Retain,  also  a  good  Catholic,  had  tried  for  years  to 
sponsor  Fascist  armed  movements,  the  most  notorious  of  which 
was  that  of  the  ‘^Hooded  Men’’  (Les  _Cagaulards).  While  he  was 
Ambassador  in  Madrid  he  had  plotted  with  Laval,  Weygand,  and 
others  in  France,  first,  to  prevent  France  from  entering  the  war, 
gpd,  secondly,  to  make  France  come  to  an  agreement  with  Hitler. 
Petain  negotiated  with  Hitler,  through  the  Vatican,  from  the  middle 
of  1939  to  the  middle  of  1940.  The  Papal  Nuncio  in  Madrid  was  one 
of  the  main  intermediaries.  Franco,  too,  helped  in  the  plot,  lending 
money  and  agents  to  Petain.  One  Spaniard  helped  Petain  s  secret 
negotiations  more  than  any  others.  He  was  Senor  Lequericaj  Sg^ai^ 
Amhassador  in  France,  who,  during  the  so  in¬ 

fluential  with~^SamTEat  he  actually  attended  the  first  meetings  of 
his  Government, 

""'^hus,  for  months  the  secret  negotiations  between  P^l^, 
gaud,  Laval,  the  Papal  Nuncios  in  Parkland  MadriST  Franco, 
C^eric^^nd  HitleFwcm*  on  *mK'*wying  su^SsIrhen 
inaSem&iown  to  the  Vatican  and  the  Catholic  plotters  that  he  could 
wait  no  longer.  They  must  do  something  concrete.  P etain,  when 
asked  by  the  Papal  Nuncio,  told  the  latter  to  inform  His  Holiness 
‘‘that  there  were  good  reasons  to  hope  that  the  bloodshed  between 
France  and  Germany  would  be  avoided.”  {Quoted  in  u  dispatch 
from  the  Italian  Fascist  Amhassador  in  Madrid^  dated  March  7 
1940.) 

The  Vatican  made  this  answer  known  to  Hitler  (April  30,  1940) 
Hitler  wanted  more  details,  and  a  few  days  later  decided  to  get 
first-hand  information,  as  he  wanted  to  know  “‘with  certainty  how 
far  the  French  could  really  go  in  carrying  out  their  intentions  as 
communicated  to  him  by  the  Vatican.”  He  immediately  sent  to  the 
Pope  his  Foreign  Minister,  who  had  been  in  very  close  contact  with 
the  Papal  representative  in  Berlin.  As^  Shirer  says,  in  his  Berlin 
Diary,  “the  Nuncio  had  been  quietly  paying  visits  to  the  Wilhehn- 
strasse  for  weeks.” 

At  the  Vatican,  Ribbentrop’s  visit  was  taken  as  a  sure  symptom 
thatAir"wmrinTE^^  avoided  and  that  Hitler  might 

be  persuaded,  at  last,  to  take  the  war  to  the  East.  The  o£5cial  Papal 
organ,  the  Osservatore,  which  is  usually  so  reticent  and  cool,  was. 
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for  once,  very  jubilant  in  announcing  the  visit  of  Hitler’s  envoy- 
Ribbentrop  had  a  meeting  with  the  Pope  at  which  no  one  else  was 
allowed  to  be  present.  There  were  many  rumors  and  speculations 
about  the  visit,  at  the  Vatican  and  in  Europe. 

The  following  day,  March  12,  1940,  Hitler  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Pope,  congratulating  him  personally  on  the  first  anniversary  of  his 
election  to  the  Papacy. 

But  when  Ribbentrop  left  Rome  the  Osservatore  was  very  silent 
about  it.  What  had  happened? 

Hitler  had  not  considered  the  assurances  of  the  Pope  sufiScient, 
and  had  made  it  known  that  he  would  invade  the  West  first.  As  the 
Annual  Register,  a  most  impartial  authority,  says :  “We  know  from 
Vatican  sources  that  Ribbentrop  told  the  Pope  (March  11,  1940) 
that  German  soldiers  would  be  in  Paris  by  June  and  in  London  by 
August.”  Hitler  assured  the  Pope,  however,  that  if  “friendly  ele¬ 
ments”  helped  Germany’s  victory,  he  would  be  “very  modest  in  his 
demands  against  the  Allies,  with  special,  reference  to  France.” 

In  the  spring  of  1940  Hitler  had,  meanwhile,  attacked  another 
weak  and  small  country — ^Norway.  It  was  invaded  on  a  trans¬ 
parently  false  pretext.  The  Pope  was  asked  from  many  quarters  to 
condemn  the  invasion,  especially  as  only  a  few  months  previously 
he  had  made  known  his  famous  fi^peace  proposition^  in  which  he 
referred  particularly  to  the  rights  of  the  small  nations. 

Once  again  the  Pope  remained  dumb.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
Finlandjie  replied  through  the  ofScial  Osservatore,  What  was  this 
reply  ?\That  there  were  only  2,619  Catholics  in  Norway,  and  that 
“the  Holy^ee  must  keep  in  iSnB^e  German  Catholics 

in  its  activities^ (Osservatore — quoted 
April  17, 

After  the  invasion  of  Poland  by  Germany  and  by  Russia,  and 
after  the  invasion  of  Norway,  relations  between  Nazi  Germany  and 
the  Vatican  became  rather  strained  so  far  as  the  German  internal 
situation  was  concerned.  That  was  chiefly  a  reflection  of  German 
treatment  of  Polish  Catholics,  the  shooting  of  priests,  Ae  arrest 
of  bishops — everything  which  Hifler  1lia3‘^^ 
do. 

Not  many  weeks  after  the  visit  of  Ribbentrop  to  the  Vatican, 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  met  at  the  Breimer  Pass,  in  order  to  plan  the 
invasion  of  the  West  and  Mussolini’s  stab  in  the  back  to  France. 
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The  Vatican  was  kept  well  informed,  and,  ^seemg  once  again 
that  Hitler  meant  what  he  said,  it  began  to  make  friendly  exchanges 
with^hin^  keeping  in  mind  the  event  “of  a  German  succes^^Ilm 
contacts  with  the  French  Catholic  reactionary  circles  were  resumed, 
and  plans  for  setting  up  a  provisional  Government  after  the  defeat 
of  France  were  drafted.  {For  more  details  about  France,  see  Chapter 
16,  “^‘France  and  the  Vatican/^)  The  discussions  went  well,  and 
Hitler  and  the  Pope  once  more  co-operated  in  the  shaping  of  the 
things  to  come. 

While  all  these  activities  were  going  on  behind  the  scenes,  Nazi 
Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  1940,  decided  that  Catholic  priests, 
monks,  etc.  should  not  be  exempt  from  military  service, \  as  had 
been  decided  in  the  Concordat.^  Cardinal  Faulhaber,  of  Munich, 
protested,  not  about  the  invasion  of  Norway,  but  about  the  abolition 
of  religious  teaching  in  the  professional  schools  for  boys  of  fourteen 
to  seventeen  years  of  age,  fit  that  time  it  was  reckoned  that,  since 
1933,  20,000  Catholic  schoofs,  with  over  3,000,000  students,  had 
been  close^ 

Yet,  in  spite  of  such  friction  between  the  Catholic  Church  and 
Hitler,  the  relations  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  Nazism  began  to 
improve  with  the  succession  of  German  military  victories.  As  the 
Manchester  Guardian  wrote,  on  May  24,  1940: — 

The  National  Socialist  State  has,  it  seems,  been  able  to  reach  a  new  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Catholic  leaders.  ...  In  spite  of  the  persecution  of  laymen 
and  priests  by  the  Nazis,  in  spite  of  all  the  attacks  upon  the  Christian  religion, 
new  hopes  have  been  raised  among  the  German  Catholics  as  a  result  of  these 
negotiations. 


What  was  the  reason  of  this  sudden  change?  Nazi  Germany  was 
winning  the  war.  It  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of^^wedkiTTSeFo]^ 
ordered  all  the  German  Hierarchy  to  stop  criticizing  the  German 
Reich,  but  to  support  it.y[he  forecasts  of  the  Vatican,  as  well  as  of 
many  other  political  circlesThad  proved  right:  Germany  had  won 
in  the  West,  the  Western  Powers  had  been  completely  routed.  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  and  France  had  capitulated  and  had  been  occupied 
by  German  troops,  while  England  fell  back  to  lick  her  wounds  on 
her  little  island^ 

This  time  the  Pope  took  the  step  of  writing  letters  to  the  Queen 
of  Holland  and  the  King  of  Belgium.  Did  these  letters  contain 
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words  of  condemnation  of  Hitler’s  crime?  By  no  means.  The  Pope 
simply  deprecated,  in  a  mild  way,  that  these  sovereigns’  countries 
had  been  invaded  '^against  their  will”  Apart  from  that,  the  letters 
were  mere  messages  of  condolence.VAgainst  the  attack  on  France 
by  Germany  and,  later,  by  Fascist  Italy,  the  Pope  again  did  not 
utter  a  single  word  of  condemnationTI 

Mussolini  declared — and  many  Iresponsible  people  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  and  America  thought  the  same — ^that  the  defeat  in  the 
West  meant  that  the  Second  World  War  had  ended  with  a  j&nal 
German  victory. 

That  was  something  on  which  the  Vatican  had  counted.  The 
New  “Greater  Reich”  had  an  even  greater  interest  for  the  Pope 
than,  perhaps,  for  many  other  heads  of  States.  The  interests  of  the 
Catholic  Church  were  being  furthered.  The  Pope  immediately  opened 
up  negotiations  with  Hitler.  Thanks  to  Nazism,  three  more  countries 
had  got  rid  of  Socialism  and  Communism:  Belgium,  Holland, 
above  all,  France.  That  was  something  for  which  to  be  thankful 
Vatican  ordered  the  German  Hierarchy  to  say  prayers  .of  th 
giving  in  all  German  Catholic  Churches  for  the  Fuehrer  I  (ZJ/iirer^e, 
August  1940).  » 

While  the  German  Catholic  churches  were  echoing  with  prayers 
of  thanks  and  invocations  for  the  preservation  of  Hitler,  three  Ger¬ 
man  bishops  went  quietly  to  Rome  and  had  long  conferences  with 
the  Pope  and  his  Secretary  of  State  {Bailer  Nachrichten,  October  5, 
1940).  They  discussed  the  best  way  in  which  the  Church  couldT 
enter  into  a  really  “close  partnership  with  the  victorious  Third 
Reich.”  On  their  return,  the  great  Conference  of  all  Bishops  and 
Archbishops  of  Germany  met,  at  Fulda.  It  was  stated  in  Vatican 
circles,  as  well  as  in  Berlin,  that  the  Conference  had  to  decide  im¬ 
portant  issues,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  three  bishops  had  brought 
back  with  them  direct  instructions  from  the  Pope  himself. 

What  had  been  going  on  meanwhile  between  the  Vatican  and 
Hitler  in  diplomatic  fields?  Hitler  and  the  J^pe  were  conducting 
secret  negotiations  for  a  new  Concordat,  plitler  had  asked  the 
Vatican  to  exert  all  its  influence  over  the  Catholics  of  the  three  con¬ 


quered  countries,  to  rally  them  to  the  support  of  the  new  Govern¬ 
ments  and  occupation  authorities-  In  exchange,  Hitler  promised  to 


give  a  special  position  of  privilege  to  the  Church,  not  only  in  Ger¬ 
many,  but  wherever  the  German  armies  conquered!] 
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The  talks  included  discussions  on  the  status  of  the  Apostolic 
Nunciatures  at  The  Hague  and  in  Brussels,  F ulda,  all  the  German 
bishops  and  archbishops  were  told  (and  gave  their  approval)  that 
they  should  rally  to  Hitler,  and  should  also  “endeavor  to  bring  a 
more  close  support  of  the  German  Catholic  body  for  the  victorious 
Germany  and  for  its  Great  FuehrerJjHn  addition  to  this,  they  had 
to  prepare  plans  by  which  all  the  hierarchies  in  countries  under  the 
protection  of  the  Third  Reich  would,  in  future,  co-operate  with 
the  Germm‘HiefircEy  and  eventually  be  amalgamated  with  it  into 


one  unique  bodQ 

It  was  also  demded  that  the  first  step  towards  this  last  plan  should 
be  taken  at  the  next  Congress  of  the  German  Hierarchy,  and  that 
the  meeting  of  the  German  bishops  and  archbishops — ^which,  in  the 
past,  had  been  held  year  after  year  in  Fulda — should  be  held  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  Greater  Reich,  as  a  symbol  of  union  with 
it.^^is  last  point  was  expressly  made  known  by  the  Pope  himself^ 

Omer  minor  (but  nevertheless  important)  problems  were  also 
discussed  and  approved.  A  typical  example  was  the  approval  of  the 
Official  Organ  of  German  Catholics,  Der  Newe  Wille  (The  New 
Will),  the  editorship  of  which,  significantj-y  enough,  was  given  to 
the  Field  Bishop  of  the  Armed  Forces,  ^^is  was  a  blatantly  pro- 
Nazi  imperialistic  paper,  which  urged  German  soldiers  to  fight  and 
conquer  for  Hitlen^he  only  reservation  made  by  the  bishops  was 
that  “it  should  comply  with  certain  conditions”;  that  isj^  should 
not  bear  any  “contradictions”  to  the  precepts  of  the  Catholic 
Chyxcl^ 

\Tne^an  for  a  Concordat  was,  of  course,  unanimously  approve"3l] 
It  was  pointed  out  that,  while  negotiations  were  going  on  between 
the  Holy  See  and  the  German  Reich,  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  should 
“make  itself  indispensable  to  the  nation  for  the  victorious  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  war.”  After  that  they  decided  on  an  immediate  declara¬ 
tion  of  loyalty  to  Hitler:  “After  the  completion  of  the  German 
victory,  special  ceremonies  of  gratitude  to  the  German  troops  and 
of  loyalty  to  Hitler  will  be  announced.” 

But  the  Vatican,  fearing  the  effect  on  the  Catholics  of  the  various 
invaded  countries,  andT^ove'lillToT^e^^ "BritSST^d  the  United 
States  of  America,  ordered  the  GermanbisEops^^  to  the 

usuar^r"oce3ufey|n^  to  issue  any  declaration  on  the  proceedings 
and  results  of  the  meetin^While  the  German  bishops  were  pass- 
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country/’  Pope  replied  that  he  would  censure  Germany  only 
for  her  treatment  of  the  Church,  but  that  he  would  not  condemn  her 
on  other  grounds,  as  he  did  not  want  to  “create  the  impression  that 
the  Church  favors  the  enemies  of  German^^The  Pope  had  good 
reason  to  say  that 

In  the  late  evening  of  June  20^  1941,  Ribbentrop  saw  the  Papal 
Representative  in  Berlin  at  a  private  meeting,  after  which  the 
Papal  Nuncio,  Mgr.  Orsenjgo,  immediately  got  in  touch  with  the 
Vatican,\j^iere  tim^gEts^^  throughout  the  whole  night  of 

June  20/21 ,1 

At  last,  on  the  morning  of  June  21,  1941, \the  news  which  the 
Pope  had  received  officially  the  day  before  and  for  which  the  V atican 
had  worked  and  made  so  many  sacrifices  during  many  years  was 
announced  to  the  worldl  The  Nazi  armies  had  invaded  Soviet 

^ssia.  H  \ 

(Jnce  more  me  first  five  peace  proposals  were  remembered,  espe¬ 
cially  the  first,  dealing  with  the  rights  of  small  and  great  nations; 
but  this  time  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  the  Pope  to 
condemn  the  aggression  against  Soviet  Russia.  As  jisual,  Ae  Pope 
remained  silent:  he  could  not  “officially’’  compromise  Mmsel^^ 
oveiTT^SSerh  not  as  yet  asked  the  Pope  for  help,  although  the 
Nuncio  in  Berlin,  Mgr.  Orsenig^  had  promised  Ribbentrop  that 
“the  Catholic  Church  would,  in  time,  provide  Germany  with  all  the 
moral  support  of  which  it  could  dispose.”  the  time  being, 
however,  Hitler  did  not  need  the  support  of  theChuri^  His  armies 
could,  he  said,  conquer  Soviet  Russia  within  the  space  of  four 
months, 

"’’""'BuT^s  the  Nazi  armies  cut  deep  into  Russian  territory,!  the 
Catholic  Church  began  to  organize  a  holy  crusade  against  Soviet 
Russia,  although  in  an  “unofficial”  capacity.  It  wanted  to  make  it 
clear  t|iat  was  on  the  side  of  the  victor,  so  that  it  would  be  able 
to  bargain  with  Hitler  for  the  “co-ordination  of  spiritual  matterj/’^ 
irivaFTEusdbat  the  Vatican  sent  advice  to  the  various  National 
Catholic  hierarchies  all  over  the  world  to  “support  the  military 
campaign  against  Godless  j Russia,  not  only  passively,  but  also 
actively  in  the  moral  6.eld”I {Letter  by  the  Secretary  of  State,)  And 
so  the  Catholic  World  and  the  Catholic  hierarchies,  even  in  Allied 
countries,  organized  a  campaign  against  Communism  and  Russia, 
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Of  course,  this  was  but  the  recrudescence  of  a  campaign  that  had 
been  going  on  for  years. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  quote  in  length  the  statements  made  by 
the  Pope,  by  cardinals  and  bishops  all  over  the  world,  inciting 
people  and  nations  against  Russia.  We  shall  merely  quote  a  few 
declarations,  taken  at  random,  by  the  German  Hierarchy  which 
show  that  the  Catholic  Church  had  for  years  been  preparing  the 
German  people  to  fight  Bolshevism  and  Russia,  phe  incitement  of 
the  German  Hierarchy  had  begun  even  beforejBitler  came  to 
power/ and  after  that  event  it  was  carried  out  with  still  greater 
gusto. 

We  have  already  quoted  several  attacks  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinal 
Pacelli  against  Russia.  On  New  Year’s  Eve,  1936^  Cardinal  Faul- 
haber  said  in  Munich  that  he  was  oppressed  with  two  great 
anxieties,  the  first  of  which  was  to  ‘‘^overthrow  Bolshevism,”  and 
the  second  ‘‘the  protection  of  the  Church  inside  the  Reich.”  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  April  1937,  he  declared: — 

All  tke  civilized  world,  but  especially  the  Catholic  nations,  must  unite  into 
a  holy  crusade  against  Atheist  Russia,  and  crush  Bol^evism  wherever  it  may 
be  found. 

In  1936,  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  Bavarian  bishops  protested 
because  certain  Nazis  were  stating  that  Nazism  must  destroy  two 
enemies:  the  Catholic  Church  and  Communism.  The  bishops  de¬ 
clared  that  they,  no  less  than  the  Nazis,  were  enemies  of  Bolshevism, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  very  painful  to  hear  such  assertions: — 

We  must  request  that  it  no  longer  be  put  about  among  young  folk  and  the 
people  in  general  that  after  the  overthrow  of  Bolshevism,  Public  Enemy  No.  1, 
the  next  on  the  list  is  the  Catholic  Church,  as  Public  Enemy  No.  2. 

Also  in  1936,  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  Count  von  Galen,  said: — 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  Catholic,  and  of  every  civilized  nation,  to  defeat  and 
crush  Godless  Communism,  embodied  in  Atheist  Soviet  Russia. 

The  German  bishops  at  the  conference  at  Fulda  issued,  on  August 
20,  1936,  a  pastoral  letter  which  was  read  in  all  German  Catholic 
churches  at  the  end  of  the  same  month.  It  declared  that: — 
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the  danger  from  Bolshevism  in  many  other  countries  demands  peace,  union, 
and^mplet^upport:  of  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  i%ime ^j^hin  Germany  [hut  that 
such  peace  was  made  impossible]  by  non-Christian  propaganda,  by  interference 
with  ecclesiastical  privileges  and,  above  all,  by  the  suppression  oFthe  Catholic 
Press,  whose  main  tasf  is  to  prepare  the  German  people  for  a  final  fight  against 
Bolshevism. 


In  a  New  Year  Pastoral,  at  the  beginning  ofJ93^  Archbishop 
Grober,  of  Freiburg,  summarized  the  grounds  for  complaint  of  the 
German  dathoES^ainst  Nazism.  Amongst  other  things,  he  said: — 


...  Is  the  Catholic  Church  ...  to  be  repeatedly  (if  sometimes  covertly) 
branded  as  Public  Enemy  No.  2,  and  treated  as  the  sworn  associate  of  Bolshe¬ 
vism?  ...  Is  the  German  nation  as  a  whole  to  be  prepared  for  a  possible 
conflict  with  the  Godless  world  of  Bolshevism,  which  might,  though  God  forbid 
it  should,  be  forced  upon  us  from  outside,  by  concealing  the  essential  and 
irreconcilable  contradiction  between  the  basic  principles  of  religion  and  those 
of  Russian  Atheism?  Are  we  preparing  wisely  for  such  an  eventuality  when 
the  deification  of  Man  and  of  the  Nation  and  the  denial  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  bring  us  perilously  near  to  a  cultural  handshake  with  Communism 
itself?  I  Is  all  this,  I  ask,  to  give  the  1^  in  an  irresponsible  fashion  to  the 
solemnly  pledged  word  of  our  Fuehrer?  |  V- 

Later,  in  1937,  the  same  Archbishop  declared 

Marxism  is  not  dead,  as  we  have  been  told.  It  is  more  alive'^an  ever.  We 
as  Christians  and  Catholics  and  as  Germans,  must  crush  it,  wherever  it  is.  Let 
us  prepare  for  our  task  against  the  Godless  neighbor  [Russia],  against  whom 
all  the  civilized  world  one  day  will  have  to  fight  (May  1937). 


In  a  pastoral  of  September  4,  1938,  the  Bavarian  bishops,  |whde 
protesting  against  HitleFsardSTTorEidding  members  of  religious 
institutions  to  give  convent  education  to  girls, | declared  that  Nazism 
should  not  antagonize  the  Catholic  Church,  for,  after  all,  the 
Church  was  the  greatest  enemy  of  Communism  and  would  help 
Hitler  to  fiight  it.  From  its  many  comments  we  quote  the  following: — 


Is  it  not  an  intolerable  contradiction  that  such  schools  as  these  should  to¬ 
day  be  destroyed  and  rooted  out  from  our  homeland,  just  as  has  so  recently 
been  done  in  Bolshevist  countries  .  .  .  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  German 
nation  conceives  it  as  its  historic  task  to  combat  anti-Christian  Bolshevism  and 
appeal  to  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  to  aid  it  as  comrades  in  the  fight? 
.  .  .  How  long  will  the  State  continue  to  reject  the  co-operation  of  the  Church 
and  of  her  religious  Orders  in  carrying  out  the  German  national  task  of  to-day: 
the  fight  against  Commnnism? 
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After  Russia  was  attacked,  the  German  bishops,  while  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  disharmony  still  existing  in  the  Reich,  were 
emphatic  on  one  point — ^namely,  in  inciting  the  German  people 
against  Russia.  ‘‘A  victory  over  Bolshevism  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  triumph  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  over  that  of  the  infidels,”  they 
solemnly  declared  (1942). 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  ad  infinitum  quoting  such  declara¬ 
tions  by  the  German  Hierarchy  against  Russia  and  Communism, 
for  they  continued  their  campaign  of  hatred,  not  only  before,  but 
after  Russia  was  attacked,  and  even  after  the  Nazi  armies  had  re¬ 
treated  and  were  finally  defeated.  Although  the  Vatican  at  this 
time  (end  of  1942  to  1944)  gave  instructions  to  the  German  Hier¬ 
archy  “to  be  cautious  and  to  speak  against  Godless  Bolshevism  only 
as  bishops,”  the  attacks  went  on  to  the  very  end  of  the  war. 

But  when  the  Nazi  armies  were  halted  before  Leningrad  and 
Moscow,  and  defeated  before  Stalingrad,  things  had  already  changed. 
jlhe  Vaticanhadb^ome  more  cautious  than  ever  in  its  official 
d^arations,  but,  at  the  same  time,  Kad  intenSfienis  campaign  to 
help  Hitler  all  over  the  world.  Preparations  had  been  made  in 
various  Catholic  Fascist  countries  to  enlist  fighting  units  for  the 
Eastern  Front.  These  Catholic  units  began  to  take  shape  and  to  be 
dispatched  to  fight  against  Russia^ 

By  the  autumn  of  1941  anti-Communist  Legions  were  formed  in 
all  the  CatholiccounSesTT^orl^  Franco^  Spain,  Petain’s  France, 
Belgi^um  (from  the  Rexist  Catholic  Party) .  All  the  volunteers  were 
enlisted  to  “fight  against  Godless  Soviet  Russia,  and  thus  save 
Catholicism.”  Catholic  countries  which  could  not  send  soldiers  sent 
money  and  organized  meetings  and  nation-wide  propaganda  against 
the  Soviet,  |all jthese  activities  being  supported  and  blessed  by  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  countries  concerned.^ While  the  Vatican,  So” 
its  official  capacity,  did  not  compromise  itself,  it  instructed  cardinals 
and  bishops  in  many  nations  of  the  world  to  speak  against  Soviet 
Russia  and  launch  anathemas  on  Moscow,  asking  for  volunteers  to 
fight  the  “Bolshevik  Dragon.” 

From  all  over  the  Catholic  world,  from  Italy  to  Ireland,  from 
North  and  South  America,  volimteers  and  money  were  dispatched 
continually,  to  fight  side  by  side  with  the  Nazi  armies  which,  after 
the  first  great  onslaught  into  Russia,  had  halted  before  the  great 
cities  of  Leningrad,  Moscow,  and  Stalingrad.  Despite  that,  the 
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Vatican  thought  that  Nazi  Germany  had  suffered  only  a  momentary 
military  check,! and  that  ‘‘Atheist  Russia  could  be  counted  as  offi¬ 
cially  destroyed.” /The  Soviet  military  and  political  might  was  no 
longer  a  factor  which  should  be  taken  seriously. 

From  then  on,  Nazi  Germany  was  going  to  be  the  dominating 
Power  of  Europe.Whe  Vatican  lost  itself  in  speculations  about  the 
future — a  future  to  ne  shaped  by  Nazi  Germany.  The  Vatican  radio 
launched  a  campaign  on  the  prospects  of  “Peace  within  the  bounds 
of  the  New  Order.”! 


The  Pope  attaches  great  importance  to  moral  values.  Rulers  who  plan  for 
peace  should  remember  that.  .  .  .  Only  on  this  basis  can  the  international 
atmosphere  be  cleared.  Strength  must  become  the  source  of  rights  and  not 
oppression. 

Another  thing  that  has  to  he  drastically  reorganized  in  the  world  is  the  free^ 
right  to  raw  materiahlNo  nation  should  have  the  sole  right  over  the  &oods 
which  God  has  given  tnem.  CL^ 

The  New  Order  can  thus  he  eitablished  in  tA  Christian  world. 

Those  were  the  words  and  that  was  the  tone  of  the  Vatican  broad¬ 
casts  at  that  stage;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  at  that  time 
(May  1942)  Hitler  was  shouting  about  the  necessity  for  a  New 
Or^randior Lehemraum  and  raw  materials  for  Nazi  Germany  and 
Fascist  Italy.  Both  could  be  found  in  Russia. 

Then,  in  June  19327^6  OsservcUore  Romano  published  a  series  of 
articles  expressmgTEe*  Pope’s  ideas  for  the  post-war  world.  In  them 
the  Pope  demanded  that  .  the  Church  be  allowed  to  fulfill,  im- 
hampered,  her  lofty  mission  in  the  world.”  The  Catholic  Church,  the 
argument  runs,  has  the  right  to  participate  in  the  political  and 
jji^lic  life  of  the  nations,  on  the  ground  that  religion  is  not  only 
the  teaching  of  the  life  of  the  people,  but  also  a  political  and  social 
science  whose  purpose  it  is  to  save  souls  and  help  the  nations  in 
accordance  with  a  imiform  system  based  on  a  uniform  idea  which 
should  guide  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the  nation. 

But  then,  as  the  Nazi  armies  seemed  to  have  stopped,  and  as 
the  defeated  “Atheist  Russia”  gave  more  and  more  signs  of  being 
alive  and  ready  to^unter-attack,  the  Vatican  was  again  assailed  by 
fears  and  doubts.^^hile  preaching  peace,  the  Pope  began  a  great 
diplomatic  campaign  in  the  various  capitals  of'  the  belligerent 
countries^TThe  goals  of  the  campaign  were  two:  (1)  To  prevent 
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the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain  from  giving  active, 
help  to  BobheYik  Russia^;  (2)  To  find  a  means  of  preventing  Russia 
from  advancing  westwards. 

best  means  of  reaching  these  two  fundamental  aims  was  to 
attempt  a  negotiated  peace  between  the  Allies  and  the  The 

Vatican  had  been  in  close  touch  with  Hitler  for  months  on  this 
point,  and  once  it  had  certain  assurances  from  Berlin, | it  contacted 
London  and  WashingtonAThe  German  Ambassador  at  me**Vatican 
had  secret  audiences  with  the  Pope  and  the  Secretary  of  State  daily. 
The  gist  of  the  Vatican’s  exertions  was  that,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned  (namely  Christian  Europe),  peace  should  be  concluded; 
the  Allies  and  Germany  should  unite  and  fight  against  Russia  ;j  to 
end^Hid^  was  ready  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  provided  “he  could  save  his  face”j|  a 
negotiated  peace  would  be  the  salvation  of  Europe.\GreafTSntain 
and  America,  however,  rejected  the  proposals  (Ma^June^  1942)^ 
The  Vatican  made  persistent  remonstrances,  saying  that  Britain 
and  America  should  compel  Russia  to  go  so  far,  but  no  farther,  in 
Eastern  and  South-Eastern  Europe,  for  “far-reachiug  assurance 
must  be  given  to  the  people  of  Eastern  and  South-Eastern  Europe  to 
save  them  from  the  rapacity  of  Bolshevik  Russia.’^^^  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  America  failed  to  give  suchi  assurances, 
the  Pope  made  it  xmderstood  that  in  due  time  “the  Catholic  bojjL 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  anti- 
SovSiorces^die^^  would  see  to  it  that  “pressure 

should  be  brought  forth  tojtir  the  foreign  policy  to  healthier  goals.”  | 
President  Roosevelt  hadtosend""  his  representative,  Myron/ 
Taylor,  to  the  Vatican,  promising  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America  would  ensure  that  the  Bolshevik  troops  would  noU' 
overstep  the  borders  drawn  up  by  them.  On  his  way  home,  Taylor 
had  an  interview  with  the  devout  Catholic  Salazar,  in  which  he 
stated  that  “after  an  Allied  victory  in  EuropeTAuied  troops  will 
protect,  arms  iu  hand,  anti-Communist  States  against  Bolshevik 
transgressions.  A  Soviet  domination  of  Europe  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question”  (Lisbon,  October  6,  1942).  The  Vatican,  however,  would 
not  be  assur*e37*2m3**contin^  various  capitals,  with  a 

view  to  detaching  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  from 
Russia  and  enabling  Hitler  to  make  a  compromise  peace  with  the 
former. 
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'^he  Soviet  armies’  great  success  the  following  year  made  the 
Vatican  even  m^e  frantic  in  its  quest  and  in  its  accusations  against 
Soviet  Russia.|Roosevelt  told  them  that  the  Allies  had  decided  to 
crush  Nazi  Germany,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  put  up 
with  the  advance  of  Soviet  Russia,  The  Vatican  should  open  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Moscow  in  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  those 
Catholics  who  were  in  the  countries  ‘^hberated  by  Russi^^ 

Roosevelt  contacted  Stalin  personally  on  at  least  three  occasions, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  about  a  rapprochement  between  the 
Vatican  and  Russia.  But^he  Pope  continually  ^rgfused.  Early  in 
1^43  Roosevelt  therefore  dispatched  to  the  Vatican  a  greait  and 
mtii^te  friend  of  the  Pope,  Mgr.  Spellman,  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  to  try  to  persuade  him  to  followTloose^lt’s  suggestions. 

Spellman’s  task  was  "*to  persuade  the  Vatican  to  adopt  a  more 
indulgent  attitude  towards  the  Soviet  Union  in  general,  and  in 
particular  towards  the  future  position  of  Russia  in  Europe”  {Die 
Taty  Ziirich,  February  24,  1943).  He  began  his  mission  by  having  a 
long  meeting*lv5nTFLOO^  on  reaching  Europe,  the  first 

thing  he  did  was  to  meet  Franco.  He  had  several  private  meetings, 
both  with  Franco  and  with  the  Primate  of  Spaim^  \4/  % 

When  in  Rome,  Spellman  was  received  by  the  Pope  and  occupied 
much  of  the  Pope’s  time  for  days.  Their  meetings  lasted  Irom  5 
p.m.  to  8  and  sometimes  9  p.m.  every  day.^^ey  were  so  private 
^t  even  the  Pope’s  Chamberlain  was  not  admitted,  nor,  very  often, 
nmified  of  them  (February  20-23, 

When  Mgr.  Spellman  was  not  seeing  the  Pope  he  was  in  close 
touch  with  Bishop  Evrainoff,  head  qfjhg  Vatican  Information  Bu¬ 
reau,  or  with  Mgr.  Ottaviam,  Assessor  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Office,  one  of  the  most  inffienlS*  pWsonages  at  the  Vatican — 


but,  most  of  all,^Mgr.  Spellman  saw  the  Spanish  and  the  Nazi  Am- 
l;^assadors  at  the  vaScS,\and,  at  the  end  of  his  stay,  had  a  long 
private  meeting  with  the  Nazi  Foreign  Minister  jiimself  (Ribbenr 
trop) ,  on  March  3,  1943ri!^?ToSowingda^^Ta^  Spain, 

Spellman  met  the  Britiji  Ambassador,  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  and 
then  returned  to  the  UmteoStates  of  America,  wherehirTi^ded 
President  Roosevelt  a  personal  letter  written  by  the  Pope. 

What  plan  did  Mgr.  Spellman  take  to  the  Pope?  What  plan  did 
the  Pope  convey  to  Roosevelt?  And,  above  all,  what  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  Vatican,  Washington  and  London? 
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The  fear  entertained  by  the  Pope  regarding  Soviet  Russia’s  suc¬ 
cess,  and  her  advance  Westwards,  finally  reached  Washington  and 
London.  All  three  Powers  began  to  look  with  dismay  at  the  advance 
of  the  Soviet  armies,  fearing  that  they  would  go  too  far  Westwards 
before  the  Allied  armies  could  enter  the  field  to  stop  them.^Txe  three 
Powers  looked  ahead  of  the  Soviet  military  victory;  they  saw,  in 
the  advance  of  the  troops,  the  advance  of  an  inimical  ideology;  and 
as  the  Pope  saw  in  the  soldiers^  Bolshevism  tibeax^  of 

Catholicism,  so  the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain 
saw  in  them  the  enemies  of  their  own  social,  economic,  and  political 
system^ 

Some  means  had  to  be  found  to  stop  the  Bolshevik  advance. |Once 
more  the  Vatican  was  there  to  help.  It  had  been  in  close  touch^nth 
Hitler,  and  had  made  him  understand  that  if  he  climbed  down  on 
his  territorial  ambitions,  the  hope  of  a  negotiated  peace  was  in  “the 
realm  of  possibility”  (January  1943).  Hitler  made  it  known  to  the 
Pope  that  he  “desired”  peace:  a  peace  which  would  be  of  advan-, 
tage  to  the  Western  Powers,  to  Germany,  and  to  the  Catholic  Church,  j 
He  asked  that  the  Allies  should  not  open  a  Second  Front,  but  shoula 
leave  Germany  to  fight  Soviet  Russia.  Thus  Germany  would  be  able 
to  stabilize  her  Eastern  frontiers  and  become  “an  impregnable 
bulwark  to  the  flood  of  Bolshevism.”  The  Pope  wrote  to  President 
Roosevelt  that  “radical  changes  in  the  formation  of  the  Nazi  Gov¬ 
ernment”  would  occur  if  the  Allies  approved  of  the  proposal. 
^Roosevelt  made  the  Vatican  understand  that  there  was  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  negotiated  peace  while  Hitler  was  in  power;  therefore  the 
Vatican  had  better  come  to  some  understanding  with  Soviet  Russia, 
and  thus  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
countries  invaded  by  the  Soviet  armle^  Once  more  the  Vatican 
refused.  It  was  then  that  Roosevelt  sent  Mgr.  Spellman  to  Rome  on 
the  task  of  persuading  the  Vatican  to  change  “its  attitude  towards 
the  Soviet  Union.” 

But  once  in  Rome,  Mgr.  SpeEman  was  told  what  the  Vatican 
thought  of  the  Allies’  demand  for  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
Axis,  Further,  the  Pope  informed  him  that  he  could  not  “accept  the 
request  of  President  Roosevelt  to  caU  on  the  Catholic  world  to  fight 
Nazi  Germany  .  W  ecause  the  Vatican  is  unable  to  identify  itself 
with  the  war  aims  of  any  group  of  b5jligerents”\^February  21, 
1943). 
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The  declaration  of  Casablanca,  which  demanded  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  Tripartite  Powers,  is  completely  incompatible  with  Christian  doctrines. 

The  Vatican's  view  at  this  juncture  was  that  the  Allies,  by  insisting 
on  their  formula  of  unconditional  surrender,  were  compelling  the 
German  and  Italian  nations  to  fight  to  the  end,  giving  them  no 
chance  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Allies — an  under¬ 
standing  which  was  becoming  each  day  more  urgent  in  view  of  the 
advance  of  the  Soviet  armies  in  Western  Europe. 

We  have  already  seen  what  -the  Vatican’s  proposals  were  at  this 
stage  (see  chapter  on  Italy  and  the  Vatican),  and  how  the  Western 
Powers  agreed  that,  while  overthrowing  the  F ascist  andnjak 
regimesMliemain  foundations  on  which  they  were  based  should  be 
preserved, ^^us  avoiding  a  most  dangerous  vacuum  in  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  results  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  were  soon  to  be  seen  with  the  sudden  downfall  of  Mussolini,  the 
taking  over  of  the  Government  by  King  Victor  and  Marshal  Bado- 
glio,  and  finally  with  -the  surrender  of  Italy  and  the  consequent  dis¬ 
persal  of  German  troops  which  had  to  be  rushed  to  the  Italian 
Peninsula  at  a  moment  when  the  Germans  should  have  concentrated 
all  their  forces  in  readiness  for  the  great  attack. 

After  the  surrender  of  Italy,\^a^  the  defeat  of  Germany  became 
more  and  more  obvious,  the  Pope,  although  continuing  his  attempts 
for  a  negotiated  peace,  swung  over  to  the  Adies.  Immediately  after 
the  liberation  of  Rome  he  began  to  receive  Allied  soldiers  and  offi¬ 
cers  by  the  thousand,  making  speeches  in  which  he  advocated  a 
*‘go derate  peace”  and  ‘‘peace  without  revenge” — although  he  con- 
tinued/^^everTto  speak  -and  act  against  Soviet  Russi^ 

While  the  Vatican  was  thus  in  touch  with  the  Allies,  it  at  the  same 
time  was  trying  to  persuade  Hitler  to  disappear,  giving  him  to 
understand  that,  as  the  war  was  lost,  it  would  be  better  for  Germany 
if  he  “retired  into  obscurity.”  Hitler  was  stubborn,  continually  re¬ 
peating  that  the  Pope  should  persuade  the  Western  Allies  to  fight  on 
his  side  against  the  Soviets. 

At  last  the  Pope  told  the  Nazi  Ambassador  that  all  the  Vatican’s 
efforts  to  persuade  the  Allies  to  make  a  negotiated  peace  with  Ger¬ 
many  were  useless  while  Hitler  was  in  power.  It  would  have  been  a 
“great  deed”  for  Hitler  to  have  cleared  the  way  for  a  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  whose  task  would  have  been  to  make  peace  with  the  Western 
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Allies  and  thus  prevent  the  Bolshevik  armies  from  occupying  Ger¬ 
many.  If  Germany  had  to  be  occupied,  it  should  be  by  the  Western 
Powers,  not  by  Bolshevism. 

In^  Xune  1944  Hitler  informed  the  Pope  that  he  was  ready  to 
accept  suggestions,  as  forwarded  by  the  Holy  See.  He  wanted  to 
know  something  more  concrete,  however,  about  ^Vhat  the  AJliea 
would  do  with  Germany. ”^he  Vatican  immediately  informed  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  Roosevelt  sent  to  Rome  Mr.  Henry  Stimson,  l^ited  States 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  Mr.  Myron  Taylor,  the  United 
StatesspeHaTEnvoy  totETvatican.  Both  men  had  long  interviews 
with  the  Pog^ 

Before  and  after  the  arrival  of  these  two  Americans  the  Vatican 
was  beginning  another  of  its  peace  offensives.  The  Osservatore 
Romano  came  out  with  articles  headed: — 

End  slaughter — ^Why  go  on  fighting? 

Why  are  they  fighting?  [one  article  exclaimed].  It  is  not  the  first  time  this 
question  has  been  asked,  but  it  has  come  up  again  after  five  years  of  hor¬ 
rifying  war. 

Let  us  hasten  peace.  It  is  the  sole  benefit  on  which  we  still  count  .  .  . 

^ut  the  discussions  on  the  resignation  of  Hitler  and  on  a  nego¬ 
tiated  peace  ended  abrupt]^  Something  else,  meanwhile,  was  going 
on  behind  the  scenes.  The  Nazi  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  Baron 
Von  Weizsaecker,  had  been  seeing  the  Pope  and  his  Secretary  of 
^ateveiyfrequ^iry^  and  when  Myron  Taylor  visited  the  Vatican  he 
saw  him  as  well  (June/July  1944).  The  Baron  was  a  close  co-opera¬ 
tor  with  Ribbentrop,  and  during  attempts  by  the  Pope  for  a  nego¬ 
tiated  peace  he  had  always  distinguished  himself  by  his  genuine 
desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Holy  Father  to  agree  on  some  peace 
proposaL 

Cardinal  Maglione,  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Nazi  Ambassador,  and  the 
British  Ambassador  had  frequent  and  very  secret  meetings 
was  the  cause  of  all  this  secret  activity?  The 
decision  to  repeat  the  happenings  of  Italy  and  “thus  pave  the  way 
to  the  cessation  of  hostilities.” 

Such  a  decision  had  to  be  put  into  action  quickly  if  the  new  plan 
was  to  succeed.  For  with  the  Nazi  Armies  rolling  back  before  the 
Russians,  the  exit  of  Italy  from  the  war,  and  the  impending  Allied 
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before  the  sand  had  completdy  run  ouy 

Individuals  and  groups  once  more  began  to  work,  stirred  bj 
political  and  patriotic  feelings  but  above  all  by  the  fear  of  the 
Bolshevist  chaos  that  the  complete  defeat  of  Germany  would  bring 
in  its  trainJ^heir  objectives:  to  unseat  Hitler,  set  uj)  a  provisional 
dictatorship,  Did  for  peace  with  the  Western  Powers  so  as  to  arresi 
SSTo^pIete  breakdown  of  social  order  throughout  the  Reich|  Suet 
a  change  would  prevent  the  Soviet  Armies  from  entering  German 
soil,  which  would  be  hermetically  sealed  off  once  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  had  accepted  the  Allies’  peace  terms. 

As  in  the  case  of  Italy,  those  planning  for  the  changes  to  come  had 
been  plotting  with  varying  degrees  of  success  for  some  time  past,  the 
tempo  of  their  activities  having  quickened  since  the  final  defeat  oi 
Germany  had  become  inevitable. 


[An  attempt  on  HitleVs  life  had  been  made  as  far  back  as  1939, 
after  the  Polish  campaign.  The  first  organized  plot  [besides  that 
of  1939)  took  place  in  March  1943.  [Note  date.  During  the  same 
^ring  Italian  plotters  were  preparing  to  get  rid  of  Mussolini.) 
The  plot  was  conceived  by  the  same  elements  which  in  the  fob 
T^ing  year  were  to  attempt  to  arrest  or  kill  Hitler  and,  after 
the  example  of  the  Italians,  set  up  a  military  dictatorship^  In 
their  still-born  attempt  of  1943,  the  plot  miscarried,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  non-explosion  of  a  bomb  put  in  the  plane  in  which  Hitler 
was  traveling  [March  13th,  1943) .] 

As  previous  to  Mussolini’s  downfall,  so  now  also  the  Vatican, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  were  in  complete 
agreement  about  supporting  those  elements  inside  Germany  ready 
to  carry  out  the  coz^p.[Wgtionalistic  and  patriotic  goals  ^re  cun« 
ningly  mixed  with  religious  ones  in  such  a  way  that  these  elements 
]1amou^  were  Individuals  whose  motives  were  anything  but 
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religious)  would  outwardly  appear  as  a  movement  whose  task  was 
purely  politka^ts  immediate  aims:  the  salvage  of  whatever  could 
he  saved  from  ultimate  disaster,  and  the  establishment  of  a  military 
dictatorship. 

After  the  Italian  coup^  the  Vatican — ^which  although  one  of  the 
main  interested  powers  behind  the  scenes  in  the  Italian  and  German 
plots  acted  to  all  appearances  as  an  aloof  observer — having  made 
further^approacheTBoth  to  Hitler  and  toTETMie^  the  renewed 
hope  that  some  kind  of  a  compromise  might  be  reached,  seeing  its 
attehapts  again  ending  in  failure,  set  to  work  to  avert  final  military 
catastrophe  from  overtaking  Germany  before  a  new  Government 
was  ready  to  take  over. 

It  was  thus  that  in  the  spring  of  1944  the  Vatican  became  active 
in  that  type  of  discreet  but  ominous  activity  which  in  the  previous 
spring  had  preceded  the  ^wnfaU  oOluss^ni.^m  Nazi  Ambas¬ 
sador  paid  several  ofSicial  and  unofiScial  visits  to  the  Pope,  as  did  the 
British  Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See,  while  Roosevelt’s  special  envoy, 
Mr.  Taylor,  returned  to  Rome,  where  hewnsnoTess"^^ 

German  and  British  colleagues  on  having  long  private  interviews 
with  Pius  XII,^ 

Once  more  the  Vatican  served  as  a  kind  of  liaison  between  the 
Allies  and  the  German  underground  charged  with  the  task  of  re¬ 
placing  Hitler. 

The  German  resisters  had  been  advised  to  act  before  the  Allies 
invaded  the  Continent.  For  had  they  been  successful  in  setting  up  a 
new  Government,  they  would  have  found  it  infinitely  easier  to  sue 
for  peace  than  it  was  for  the  Nazis  to  do  so;  and  thus,  by  obtaining 
terms  by  which  the  dismemberment  of  the  Reich  might  be  avoided, 
the  gloomy  possibility  of  the  Soviet  occupying  part  of  Germany 
would  be  banished. |R  should  be  remembered  that  at  this  time — 
spring  19M — ^the  Soviet  Armies  were  steadily  advancing  West¬ 
wards,  while  the  Western  Allies  had  not  yet  set  foot  on  Europ^ 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  Ae  plotters — instead  of 
planning  to  eliminate  Hitler  by  arresting  him  as  ha3  been  done 
with  Mussolini — decided  on  his  assassination.  A  plot  which  had  been 
mapped  out  during  the  ten  summer  weeks  of  1943,  at  the  time  when 
the  Italian  plan  was  executed,  was  now  completed,  “the  military 
details  for  the  coup  being  largely  developed  by  Count  Stauffenberg 
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and  Maj.  Ulrich  von  Oertzen,  in  collaboration  with  Geigeral  Tre^ 

Col.  Clans  Schenk  von  Stauffenberg  was  Chief  of  Staff  in  the 
General  Army  Office,  under  Infantry  Genei^  Friedrich  Olbritch,  the 
latter  being  one  of  the  leading  pIotters.TConnt  Von  Stauffenberg 
was  a  most  ardent  Catholic  and  belonged  to  a  family  which  for  cen¬ 
turies  had  been  deeply  steeped  in  CatholicismI|  The  Catholicity  of 
the  Stauffenbergs  was  their  chief  characteristic;  they  favored  the 
old  order  of  things,  and  therefore  in  politics  they  abhorred  Socialist 
doctrines  and  all  that  they  implied;  as  ardent  patriots  and  as  pious 
C^Mi^  their  main  goal  was  to  further  the  interests  of  Germany 
and  of  their  Church,  and  to  fight  their  enemies  by  every  means 
possible. 

At  this  stage  it  should  be  noted  that  whereas  previous  unsuccess¬ 
ful  schemes  had  never  been  fully  approved  by  Rome,  now  that  the 
Vatican  had  given  its  blessing  a  most  devout  Catholic  suddenly  came 
into  prominence  (many  Catholics  took  partjn  the  earlier  plots,  but 
had  always  remained  in  the  background)  .f^ether  this  was  due  to 
the  unusual  organizational  experience  of  "Von  Stauffenberg  or  to 
other  causiSrirSTSSuhT^^  fact  remains,  how¬ 

ever,  that  from  this  time  onwards — that  is,  as  the  Soviet  Armies 
advanced — ^zealous  Catholics  became  more  active  than  eve^ 

Besides  the  military  details  of  the  plan,  Coimt  Von  Stauffenberg 
and  bis  friends  had  prepared  a  careful  scheme  in  the  political  field. 
Many  of  his  associates  belonged  to  the  Christian — read  Catholic — 
Conservative  opposition  to  Hitler,  and  were  to  become  the  leaders 
of  the  Christian  Demo craticL.  Union  Party,  or  Christian  Socialist 
Union,  headed  by  the  devout  UtTMuSS^X 

According  to  this  project,  as  soon  as  Hitler  was  eliminated  the 
plotters  would  set  up  a  military  dictatorship.  This  would  last  long 
enough  to  prevent  revolutionary  disorder  and  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Allies.  It  was  estimated  that  such  provisional  military  dic¬ 
tatorship — ^to  be  modelled  upon  that  of  General  Badoglio  in  Italy — 
would  exist  approximately  three  months.  [According  to  Fabian  Von 
Schlabrendorff,  In  the  military  dwtcaorshipj  the  two  leaders  would 
Gen.  Ludwig  Beck,  who  *^was  to  serve  as  Chief  of 
State  until  a  fined  decision  was  made  as  to  the  form  of  Government/^ 
and  Dr.  Goerdeler^  as  Chancellor.  Dr.  Goerdeler  was  nominally  a 
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representative  of  the  Bosch  industrial  enterprises  (see  Collier’s, 
27JJ946).] 

Once  subversive  elements  had  been  safely  neutralized,  a  Civil  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  two  houses  of  Parliament  would  take  the  place  of  the 
temporary  dictatorship.  The  interplay  of  various  political  forces 
would  be  resumed-^Parliament  would  be  controlled  by  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  would  stand  above  it  to  “‘guarantee”  the  stability  neces¬ 
sary  for  an  ordered  society:  -that  is  to  say,  above  the  Government 
there  would  be  a  Kin^  We  quote  here  the  words  of  one  who  took 
part  in  the  plot:  ‘^TEere  would  be  a  two-house  Parliament,  along  the 
lines  of  the  English  system.  The  chief  executive  would  be  Chan¬ 
cellor,  corresponding  to  a  Prime  Minister.  In  addition,  it  was  felt 
that  there  must  be  one  department  that  stood  above  political  dis¬ 
cussion,  for  the  character  and  history  of  the  German  people  are 
such  that  leadership  cannot  be  built  up  exclusively  from  below.  To 
meet  this  need,  many  of  us  favored  a  monarchy.” 

^[he  reader  should  note  the  significant  phrase:  ‘leadership  cam 
ttotl&e  built  up  ex;clusively  from  below” — one  of  the  mainpdEticaj 
Joc^mes^oTtihe*"^^  Church,  teaches  thatAuSEonty^ 

riveTIfromrT^oTanTlQO^^  people^ 

The  plotters  persuaded  many  high  German  ofi&cers  to  side  with 
them.  Among  these  were  Col.  General  Otto  Von  Stulpnagel,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  France,  and  General  AlexandmT'^VonrF 
hausen,  Commander-in-Chief  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France.  (One 
Thoid^ remember  the  harmonious  relationship  between  Von  Falken^ 
hausen  and  the  Primate  of  Belgium^  whom  the  General  thanked  **foT 
the  solicitude  you  have  been  good  enough  to  show  for  the  interest 
which  I  represent/^) 

It  was  decided  to  kill  Hitler  during  one  of  his  usual  military 
conferences.  At  first  there  was  great  difficulty  in  finding  volunteers 
for  the  task,  until  finally  Maj.  Gen.  HeUmuth  Sdeff , j>f  the  High 
Command,  came  forward,  and  two  others,  Maj.  Kuhn  and  Lt 
Albrecht  von  JHagen^  offered  to  help  him. 

Owing  to  lack  of  favorable  circumstances,  however,  the  attempt 
was  postponed  from  week  to  week,  until  at  last  the  plotters  gave  up 
hope.  There  were  other  plans  also,  but  they  all  came  to  nothing, 
(Another  plan  was  to  have  Hider  repeat  his  earlier  visit  to  tht 
Centred  Army  Group  in  Russia,  where  Trekow  and  Von  ScMabren^ 
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dorff  had  almost  brought  about  the  Fuehrers  death  in  March  1943* 
However,  nothing  could  prevail  on  Hitler  to  journey  there  again,)^ 

Meanwhile,  events  quickly  succeeded  one  another,  the  date  of  the 
Allied  landing  was  approaching,  and  the  plotters  saw  with  dismay 
that  they  had  as  yet  done  nothing  to  realize  their  plans.  ‘‘We  wanted 
desperately  to  stage  our  coup  before  the  expected  Western  invasion 
by  the  Allies  took  place.  But  one  unfortunate  accident  followed  an¬ 
other,  until  on  June  6th,  1944  the  invasion  began.” 

At  this  point  some,  having  abandoned  all  hope,  decided  to  give 
up  their  project.  Not  so  others,  especially  those  representing  the 
Christian  Conservative  opposition.  For  although  the  first  disaster 
tEaTled  tEe"lvi^^  to  the  precipice,  that  is  the  Allied 

invasion  of  Europe,  had  already  overtaken  them,  the  second,  the 
advance  of  Bolshevist  legions  on  German  soil,  might  yet  be  averted 
providing  no  time  was  lost. 

The  Red  menace  became  an  even  more  horrifying  nightmare  when, 
shortly  afterwards  (22nd  June  1944),  the  Russians  followed  up  the 
Western  invasion  with  their  offensive  in  the  East. 

At  this  stage,  what  neither  patriotism  nor  fear  of  social  revolu¬ 
tion,  political  upheaval  or  national  defeat  had  had  the  force  to  do, 
religious  conviction  and  the  will  of  men  believing  it  their  duty  to 
take^any  risk,  cost  them  what  it  may,  to  defend  the  interest  and 
perhaps  even  the^j^rv  existence  of  their  Church  from  its  arch¬ 
enemy,  made  them  spring  lS"ac5onJ 

As  the  Red  Armies  advanced  and  none  of  the  other  plotters  acted, 
the  devout  Catholic  Count  Von  Stauffenberg  stepped  forward  and 
himself  offered  to  kiU  Hitler.  (Von  Stauffenberg,  by  the  way,  had 
been  destined  to  be  the  key  man  with  General  Olbricht  in  the  future 
home  Army  set-up  whose  task  would  have  been  to  crush  all  sub¬ 
versive  elements  in  post-Hitler  Germany.) 

In  the  words  of  Fabian  Von  Schlabrendorff : 

“Ten  days  later  (dating  from  22nd  June)  I  received  a  message 
from  Count  Stauffenberg.  He  haST decideSTIt  was  impossible  to  wait 
any  longer.  He  was  going  to  kill  Hitler  himself.  We  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  assassination  to  take  place  -any  day.” 

This  was  all  the  more  remarkable  as  “in  the  original  planning, 
Stauffenberg  had  not  been  considered  as  a  possible  assassin,  since 
he  had  only  one  hand,  from  which  two  fingers  were  missing.  But 
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he  was  fearless  and  able,  and  one  of  the  few  resistance  men  who 
were  in  a  position  to  get  at  Hitler.” 

On  July  20th,  1944,  Count  Von  Stauffenberg  acted.  That  day  he 
took  into  Hitler’s  office  a  brief  case  loaded  with  explosives,  timed 
to  go  off  within  a  few  minutes.  Having  deposited  the  case,  he  de¬ 
parted  unsuspected.  There  followed  an  explosion  so  terrific  that  Von 
Stauffenberg  had  no  doubt  that  Hitler  and  those  with  him  had  been 
killed. 

Immediately  after  the  attempt  wild  confusion  seized  Berlin.  Von 
Stauffenberg,  General  Olbritch  and  others  started  to  put  their  de¬ 
tailed  plans  into  operationT^Eeginning  by  holding  General  Fromm, 
Commander  of  the  home  Army,  their  prisoner.  (Fromm,  who  after¬ 
wards  executed  Von  Stauffenberg,  in  turn  was  himself  executed  by 
Hitler,  who  suspected  that  he  had  known  of  the  plot.)  — ^ 

But  the  schemers  had  their  way  for  only  a  couple  of  hours.  Hitler 
had  again  escaped,  and  was  stiff  alive.  \It  is  noteworthy  that  certain 
semi-official  quarters  in  Allied  countries,  with  particular  regard  to 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  in  addition  to  large  portions 
of  the  British  and  American  Press,  particularly  the  Catholic,  usually 
very  reticent,  now  stressed  time  and  again  mat  the^manlu^  had 
dared  to  attempt  to  rid  the  world  of  Hitler  was  a  Roman  Cath* 
olicf^  This  was  all  the  more  remarkable  when  one  remembers  that 
in  similar  circumstances  the  Church  to  which  a  political  assassin  be~ 
longs  is  rarely  if  ever  mentioned,  {Broadcasts  from  the  B,B.C.  on 
the  20th  and  21st  July,  1944,)  1 

Stauffenberg  and  Olbritch  were  immediately  executed.  General 
Beck  was  allowed  to  commit  suicide,  others  died  before  the  Fueh- 
re?s^ firing  squads. 

Thus  the  plan  which  in  the  case  of  Italy  had  worked  out  so 
smoothly  and  so  successfully,  in  the  case  of  Germany  miscarried 
completely.  - - 

Immediately  the  attempt  was  known  to  have  failed.  Cardinal 
Faulhaber,  Archbishop  of  Munich,  sent  his  own  and  his  Bishops’ 
congratulations  to  Hitler  on  his  escape  from  the  attack  on  his  life. 
This  was  followed  by  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum  in  Munich  Cathe¬ 
dral. 

The  Vatican  for  a  time  remained  mute.  But  after  a  few  days,  as 
it  powerlessly  watched  the  unfolding  of  the  final  catastrophe,  it 
began  once  more  loudly  to  warn  the  victorious  nations  on  two  main 
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icans  that  they,  the  cardinals  and  bishops,  as  well  as  the  Catholic 
Church,  had  always  not  only  condemned  Nazism,  but  fought  it 
from  its  very  beginning.  The  amazing  statements  of  these  dignitaries 
would  fill  whole  books,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  two 
typical  examples  of  this  sudden  conversion:  two  high  prelates^ whom 
we  have  already  met  in  thisbooETnamdy  Cardinal  Faulhaber  and 
Archbishop,  Groeber. 

Only  ten  days  after  the.  German  capitulation,  Cardinal  Faulhaber, 
afternaving^^^  a  tirade  against  Nazism  to  American  corre- 
spondents,  was  asked  why  he  was  so  violently  opposedToTEeTofmST 
regime.  He  unhesitatingly  declared :|^*Because  Nazism  was  against 
Christianity  and  CatholicisznjHe  then  gave  four  main  reasons  why 
Nazism  created  difficultfesTor  Catholicism: — 

1.  The  weekly  inspection  of  the  Hitler  Youth,  held  always  on  Sundays, 
clashed  with  the  Church  services. 

2.  Abolition  of  religious  instruction  in  schools  for  all  pupils  over  twelve 
years  old. 

3.  The  all-pervading  anti-Christian  atmosphere  engulfing  Germany. 

4.  The  ceaseless  propaganda  for  militarism  and  the  insidious  methods  of 
weaning  the  children  away  from  family  influences. 

After  giving  these  reasons,  the  Cardinal  declared:  ‘‘Nazism  must 
not  be  allowed  to  rise  after  the  war”  (May  12,  1945). 

[With  the  receding  of  the  war  into  the  background,  however,  sev* 
eral  members  of  the  German  Hierarchy  began  to  come  out  in 
defence  of  the  Nazi  regime.  A  typical  example  was  Cardinal  von 
Golen,  who  in  February  1946  delivered  an  address  in  theCImrvn^ 
Santa  Maria  delFAnima  in  defence  of  Nazism.  The  address  was  sub^ 
sequently  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  under  the  heading  Law  and 
Lawlessness,  and  distributed  first  in  the  British  zone  and  then  in 
other  parts  of  occupied  Germany.  {See  Kirchlisches  Amtsblatt  fuer 
die  Diozese  Munster,  July  1946.)  ] 

Almost  at  the  same  time  Archbishop  Groeber  published  a  pastoral 
letter  in  which,  at  last,  he  dared  to  condenmT>fazism.  He  tried  to 
explain  why  a  “Catholic  revolution  against  Hitler  was  an  impos¬ 
sibility”  : — 

It  was  not  only  because  the  Hitlerites  had  usurped  power  by  means  of  a 
regular  vote  and  could  therefore  claim  the  legality  of  their  regime  [he  said]. 
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but  every  resistance  against  them  collapsed  in  the  face  of  a  force  that  was 
hare  of  all  scruple  and  ruthless  to  the  core. 

He  continued:  “Never  were  the  German  people  deceived  as  much 
as  they  were  during  the  past  thirteen  years.”  Finally,  remembering 
the  part  he  and  the  Catholic  Church  played,  he  significantly  ex¬ 
claimed:  “However,  in  the  eyes  of  God  at  least,  we  bear  quite  a  bit 
of  responsibility.” 

Then,  more  than  a  month  after  Germany’s  complete  defeat;  above 
the  moans  of  the  millions  of  bereaved,  homeless,  wounded,  hu¬ 
miliated,  and  bewildered  Germans;  above  the  9,000-10,000  Catholic 
Churches  out  of  the  total  of  12,000  in  Germany  proper  which  were 
completely  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  by  Allied  air-raids  or 
land  battles;  above  the  burned-out  shells  of  cathedrals  looming 
grimly  against  the  sky — for  the  first  time  since  the  rise  of  the  re- 
gime  the  Pope  dared  to  breathe  the  word  “Nazism”  in  condemnation. 
During  a  short  allocution  Pius  XII  had  the  moral  cour  ageto  Seclare^ 
that  it  was  “a  good  thing”  that  “Satanic  Nazism”  had  been  destroyed. 

That  was  all.  The  Pope  had  spoken  against  Nazism  at  last.|  j  i 

[When  the  Allies — Great  Britain^  the  United  States  of  America^ 
Soviet  Russia,  and  France — staged  in  1946  what  Hermann  Gbering 
called  {September  1946)  ^‘the  framed-up  triaP^  of  Nuremberg  {the 
Nuremberg  War  Crimes  Tribunal),  to  which  the  principal  Nazi  sur¬ 
vivors  were  brought,  Pius  XU  sent  Baron  Ernst  v on  W eizasecker, 
former  German  Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See,  after  having  granted 
him  a  long  audience  {May  1946),  to  give  evidence  against  the  men 
responsible  for  having  helped  Hitler  to  powenMtshould  be  noticed 
that  not  a  single  word  was  spoken  on  the  part  played  by  Pope  Pius 
XI,  Pope  Pius  XII,  and  the  various  German  cardinals  and  bishops. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Vatican  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  Chief 
American  Prosecutor  at  Nuremberg,  Justice  Jackson  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  who  expressed  his  “gratitude  to  the  VcSSm 
for  makingavaUdBIe^ld" the  Nuremberg  trials  documents  touching 
upon  the  charges  of  persecution  of  religion  in  Germany  and  Nazi- 
occupied  countries,  ,,,  The  part  of  the  Nuremberg  trial  that  was 
concerned  with  proving  the  persecution  of  the  Churches  was  greatly 
expedited  and  aided  by  documents  provided  for  us  by  the  Vatican!* 
{Justice  Jackson,  in  a  statement  to  the  N,C,W.C,  News  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington,  August  1946),  Whilq  helping  the  victors  jmd  indicting  tjie 
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(ormer  Nazi  leaders^  presenting  itself  as  one  of  Nazism’s  victims^ 
the  Vatican  was  using  all  its  influence  to  save  those  Nazis  who  had 
hel^d  to  place  the  Catholic  Church  in  a  privileged  position  in  the 
%k^d  Reich  and  her  satellite  countries.  This  with  particular  regard 
to  von  Pap-Cjn  (see  Pravda  and  Osservatore  Romano,  third  week  of 
March  1946),  who  was  acquitted  October  1, 1946;  Mgr.^  Tisj^^  Prime 
Minister  of  Slovakia;  Arthur  Greiser,  fo rmerlTmileiter  of  Western 
Poland,  sentenced  to  death  {July  15, 1946),  and  in  an  effort  to  save 
whom  the  Vatican  sent  a  special  cable  to  the  President  of  Poland 
{see  The  Observer,  London,  July  21,  1946).] 
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ustria  has  been  one  of  the  most  CathoKc  cotin- 
tries  in  Europe — a  country  where  Catholicism 
penetrated^  very  deeply,  its  social,  economic,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  politiSl^ructoe^^fiT^w^^ 
ized  hy  the  most  intimate  co-operation  of  the 
Church  and  the  Austrian  Dynasty,  each  sup¬ 
porting  the  other  throughout  the  centuri^^ 
After  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  the  main  responsibility 
for  which  lies  on  the  shoulders  of  the  most  Catholic  Hapsburg,  that 
dynasty  became  the  champion  of  Catholicism.  A  special  measure  of 
privilege,  protection,  and  support  was  given  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  in  return  continued  to  bestow  aU  her  blessing  on  the  absolute, 
theocratic  dynasty.  %  her  anathemas  and  moral  or  religious 
weapons  were  employed  to  fight  any  potential  enemy  threatening  the 
Imperial  House,  such  as  Secularism  and  Liberalism  during  the  last 
century,  and  S  oci alism^Ybe  Srsu!w<r^eca^ 

Notwithstanding  such  close  collaboration,  the  Church  and  the 
Monarchy  did  not  always  walk  hand  in  hand  along  the  road  of 
history.  The  Monarchy  very  often  followed  an  independent  path 
when  political  aims  were  at  stake;  the  Hapsburg  insisted  on  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  State  over  the  Church.  That  was  not  aU.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  absolutism  and  reaction  of  both  the  Austrian  rulers  and 
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the  Catholic  Church  became  so  close  tfaat|the  Austrian  Emperor 
could  openly  and  officially  interfere  in  the  very  election  of  the  Popes. 
He  had,  in  fact,  acquired  the  right  of  “veto/^byvirtue^  ^ichthe 
Austrian  ruler  could  suggest  or  forbid  to  the  cardinals  assembled  in 
Conclave  any  candidate  for  the  Papacy. 

The  last  example  occurred  just  before  the  First  World  War. 
After  the  death  of  Leo  XIII,  while  the  cardinals  were  praying  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  guidance  in  the  election  of  the  new  Pope,\  Francis 
Joseph  charged  a  cardinal— Cardinal  Puzyna — ^to  teU  his  colleagu^ 
that  the  potential  candidate  to  be  elected,  Cardinal  RampoUa,  must 
not  become  PogeJ  ' 

The  Emperor  had  his  way.  The  cardinals  who  were  voting  in 
favor  of  RampoUa  did  not  know  that  one  of  them.  Cardinal  Puzyna, 
had  the  imperial  veto  in  his  pocket  At  last,  just  when  Cardinal 
RampoUa  seemed  on  the  brink  of  obtaining  the  necessary  two-thirds 
majority  vote.  Cardinal  Puzyna  read  the  veto.  In  spite  of  the 
consternation  the  Emperor  was  obeyed.  RampoUa  never  became 
Pope,!  the  good-hearted  but  reactionary  Patriarch  of  Venice  being 
electedasrius  JU  - 


During  the  Jurst  and  second  part  of  the  last  century  Austria  was 
an  amalgamation  of  nationalities,  races,  and  religions  grouped  to¬ 
gether  the  Emperor,  who  ruled  as  absolutely  as  a  mediaeval 

monarch.\The  Jesuits  were  aU-powerful  and  were  dominant  in  the 
educational  and,  indirectly,  in  the  political  field^  Austria  at  that 
period  might  weU  be  described  as  a  solid  bloc,  impregnable  to  any 
idea  of  progressive  social  or  political  changes,  thanks  to  the  close 
aUiance  and  supreme  rule  of  the  Hapsburg  and  the  Catholic  Church. 
Austria,  in  fact,  was  ruled  in  both  higher  and  lower  spheres  by  the 
trinity  of 
linked  tog 

Nevertheless,  ^Le*13eSs  of  the  French  RevolutionTSTn^spread 
in  vain  over  Europe.  Unrest  came  to  life  in  Austria  as  weU  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  Continent.  Revolutions  broke  out  which  were 
suppressed  with  the  ferocity  characteristic  of  the  pious  Hapsburg. 
GraduaUy,  however,  Liberal  principles  took  hold  of  Austria  and  be¬ 
gan  to  permeate  the  social,  educational,  and  political  life.  We  canno-t 
relate  this  interesting  process  here:  it  suffices  to  say  that  in  the 
’seventies  the  Taafe  Government,  which  was  to  last  fourteen  years, 
fought  with  all  its  might  against  ihe  hesesy  of  Liberalism,  which 


Aristrocracy,  Bureaucracy,  and  the  Catholic  Church, 
*t!i5nbV^fies  of  rank,  of  religionflmd  of  traSStjorT**^^^ 
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daily  was  making  new  conquests.|l^e  Catholic  Church  was  the  main¬ 
spring  of  this  hostility^ 

This  was  the  natural  sequel  to  the  struggle  fought  by  Catholicism, 
especially  after  the  revolutions  of  1848,  when  it  tried  to  strengthen 
its  own  fervor  as  an  antidote  against  the  democratic  spirit  then  be¬ 
ginning  to  penetrate  into  Austria.^Xjloncordat  was  concluded  with 
the  Vatican,  and  the  Catholic  Church  added  new  privileges  to  all 
those  she  already  possessed.  What  the  Vatican  really  sought,  how¬ 
ever,  by  signing  the  Concordat  was  to  counteract  and  destroy  the 
democratic  and  Liberal  ideas  which  threatened  to  captivate  youth. 
Thus,  in  virtue  of  this  Concordat,  the  whole  educational  system  was 
handed  over  to  the  Catholic  Church,  which  charged  the  religious 
Or^rs  and  the  village  priests  to  carry  on  the  new  counter-revolution. 

|AIthough  Catholicism  has  been  an  integral  part  of  Austrian  every¬ 
day  life,  especially  among  the  rural  population,  the  Concordat  was 
received  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  with  great  hostility. 
It  aroused  widespread  anti-clerical  feelings  which  had  been  unknown 
before  LiberalisSyThe  challenge  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  taken 
up  and  its  absolutism  contested  in  all  spheres,  and |thi^  anti-cler¬ 
icalism,  to  the  large  masses  of  the  populace,  became  the  one  attrac¬ 
tive  thing  in  Liberalism.] 

Vienna  anti-clericalism  took  deep  root,  became  widespread, 
aimTemained  so  until  the  end  of  the  last  cenfa^]^ or  decades  priests 
hardly  dared  to  address  public  meetings  in  Vienna,  but  eventually 
political  Catholicism  began  to  enter  on  the  scene  in  its  modern  shap^ 
The  Concordat,  however,  was  denounced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Liberal  era.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of 
the  ruling  castes  of  Austria,  Liberalism  and  democratic  ideals  gained 
ground.^^  Catholic  Church  decided  to  enter  directly  into  the  po¬ 
litical  arena  and  fight  her  enemies  on  their  own  ground.  A  Catholic 
political  movement  was  initiate^ 

The  Austrian  C_^Qlic  Party,  in  order  to  have  a  popular  appeal, 
^gan  with  a  most  rabid  antj-Semiti^TKarnCue^ 
stmi3ingi^^  CatEblaasmT^ed  that  Cathol 


icism,  especially  in  Vienna,  could  be  made  into  a  political  movement 
only  trough  an  intermediary  stage  of  mass  anti-Semitism^This 
, might  sound  ^urprisin'gTo^oderii  useaioTieannglEr^ 
speak  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  Yet  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  this^ 
kind  we  shall  encounter.  LuegePs  group  for  a  Iqng  time,  in  fact, 
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called  itself  simply  ‘‘anti-Semitic.”  Later  on  it  was  rebaptized  “The 
“thristian  Social  Party,”  and  under  this  name  the  Party  subsisted, 
until  1934.|irue^er  created  a  cxilt  firmly  rooted  in  deep  veneration  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  Imperial  House!] 

The  Socialists  meanwhile  had  begun  to  increase  in  number  and 
influence.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Socialist  Party  the  workers  began 
to  organize  and  develop  trade  unions.  result  was  that  the  So¬ 
cialist  trade  unions  drove  out  the  organizations  of  the  Catholics  and 
Nationalists  and  soon  won  a  practical  monopoly  of  organized  labor^ 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  rise  of  the  Socialists,  universal  suffrage  was 
jntroduced^  which  gave  the  vote  to  the  workers  in  1906.  A  big  group 
of  Socialists  appeared  in  Parliament.  Gradually  they  began  to  ac¬ 
quire  power  in  local  administration  as  well  as  in  the  State  machin¬ 
ery.  The  Socialists,  owing  to  their  organization  and  also  to  the 
weakness  of  the  tottering  Empire,  built  almost  a  State  within  a  State. 
They  succeeded  in  organizing  the  workers,  not  only  politically  and 
industrially,  but  also  in  aU  other  spare-time  activities.  They  got  hold 
of  the  worker  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  nursing  him,  caring  for 
him,  and  trying  to  supply  all  his  moral,  spiritual  and  material  needs. 

There  existed  workers’  organizations  for  gymnastics,  for  hiking 
and  climbing,  as  well  as  for  many  other  sports.  Artistic  and  educa¬ 
tional  pursuits  were  not  forgotten — ^for  instance,  choral  singing, 
listening  to  music,  playing  chess,  and  the  provision  of  book  clubs 
and  lectures.  Many  of  these  clubs  granted  to  their  members  sub¬ 
stantial  financial  advantages.  Furthermore,  the  Socialists,  by  means 
of  the  democratic  vote,  controlled  an  increasing  number  of  sick- 
relief  insurance  funds  and  similar  institutions  and,  after  the  First 
World  War,  won  control  of  47  per  cent  of  the  municipalities.  The 
municipalities,  when  once  in  the  hands  of  the  Socialists,  carried  out 
large-scale  relief  work;  the  effect  of  this,  when  combined  with  the 
efforts  of  the  various  Socialist  clubs,  being  to  keep  the  workers 
linked  up  to  the  Socialist  Party  in  every  aspect  of  their  lives. 

The  Socialist  worker  generally  wanted  to  have  his  children  born 
in  a  municipality  ruled  by  Socialist  administration,  because  there 
the  poorer  families  enjoyed  some  financial  help  at  the  time  of  birth. 
A  Socialist  town  council  usually  launched  an  extensive  scheme  of 
kindergarten,  run  on  Socialist  principles  of  education,  after  which 
the  pupil,  boy  or  girl,  would  enter  a  preparatory  school  still  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Socialist  town  council.  A  boy  or  girl  on  leaving 
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school  would  join  a  Socialistic  youth  organization.  youth 

organizations  would  reject  all  the  teaching  and  practice  of  Cathol¬ 
icism  and  carry  out  an  equivalent  initiation  rite  of  their  own,  in 
place  of  confirmation^ 

The  Socialists  extended  their  influence,  teaching,  and  practices 
in  all  spheres  of  life  and  throughout  the  worker’s  life  until  his  death, 
when  he  was  buried  through  the  care  of  a  Socialist  bur^  insurance 
fund,  to  which  he  had  contributed  during  his  life.  IML  this  was 
strongly  op£osed  by  the  Catholic  Church.,  which  saw  that  the  Social¬ 
ists  were^U^Spassiiig  mtE  tEe^^^  impudence  on  those  spheres 
hitherto  considered  her  ow^Socialistic  practice  was  rapidly  being 
substituted  for  the  principles  and  practice  of  Cathohcism. 

The  Catholic  Church  had  fought  Socialism  from  its  beginning, 
and  with  its  continuing  increase  she  deemed  it  necessary  to  come  out 
and  fight  in  the  open.  She  declared  the  Socialist  faith  to  be  sinful, 
condemned  Socialist  ideas,  boycotted  Socialist  organizations,  and 
preached  against  anything  the  Socialists  were  doing.  As  a  result  the 
workers  began  to  regard  the  Church  as  their  enemy.  The  working 
'Hassbecame  anti-Catholic  and AtEeSHcTwhile  the  organizations  of 
the  Freethinkers  became  one  of  their  strongest  branches,  fthe  fight 
against  Catholicism  developed  into  one  of  the  most  powerful  assets 
of  Austrian  Socialism  for  winning  the  masseO 

This  state  of  affairs,  since  long  before  me  First  World  War,  was 
due  to  the  fact  that,  as  we  have  hinted  already,  Catholicism,  in 
Austria  more  than  anywhere  else,  has  been  always  a  strongly  po¬ 
litical  affair.  It  had  always  been  closely  connected  with  the  Mon¬ 
archy,  and  all  its  care  of  social  problems  was  consistently  subor¬ 
dinated  to  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  the  Monarchy. 
The  Catholic  Church  was  identified  withj^e  dynasty  and  was,  in 
fact,  an  integral  part  of  the  ruling  classes.^he  Socialists  and  all  their 
principles  were  abhorred  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  addition 
they  were  considered  as  a  non-loyalist  element.|ln  consequence, |the 
fight  between  the  Church  and  the  Socialists  in  Austria  attained  su3n 
bitterness  as  it  had  never  reached  in  Germanv^J 

In  their  dealings  with  their  adversaries,  however,  the  Austrian 
Socialists  were  not  totalitarian.  They  had  always  heen  strong  and 
convinced  democrats.  For  them  a  democratic  policy  was  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  tactics,  but  of  deep  conviction. 

Inunediately  after  the  First  World  War  only  two  forces  remained 
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in  the ^Id,  the  Catholic  and  the  Socialist.  Their  strength  was  about 
equ al.|The  Catholic  Party,  in  1919,  enj oy ed  the  complete  confidence 
of  the  peasants,  although  a  good  number  of  agricultural  laborers 
had  voted  for  the  Socialist^ 

The  Socialists  organized  the  whole  working  class,  and  within  the 
next  few  years  increased  their  membership  to  the  fantastic  figure  of 
700,000  in  a  country  of  only  6.500,000  inhabitants.  The  Austrian 
S  ocialistPartyT’duim  after  the  Fir^rW^irWar,  was  the 

strongest  Socialist  Party  in  the  world,  both  in  its  political  influence 
at  home  and  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  population  absorbed  in  its 
ranks. 

A  reaction  to  this  So-cialist  power  began  to  take  shape,  jjt  was 
led  by  the  Catholic  Church  with  its  Hierarchy,  supported  by  the 
Catholic  peasants,  the  whole  bourgeoisie,  Jewish  and  Aryan,  and  the 
cdTanst^rac^** 


From  the  day  of  the  formation  of  the  Republic  the  Socialists  had 
co-oner ated  with  the  Catholics  in  a  coalition  Government.  iHuisTyO^ 


emment,  at  first,  had  been  strongly  under  Socialist  influence,  but, 
after  the  fall  of  the  neighboring  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic,  had 
been  reconstructed  to  the  advantage  of  the  Catholics.y^e  masses 
grew  uneasy  at  the  participation  of  the  Socialists  in  a  government 
dominated  by  the  Catholic^  In  1920  the  Socialists  finally  left  the 
Government. 

But  in  so  doing  they  did  not  break  with  the  administration.  Much 
of  the  power  of  the  State  was  vested  in  the  provincial  Governments 
and  in  the  municipalities  and  here  the  Socialists  were  strong.  They 
completely  dominated  the  provincial  Government  of  Vienna,  where 
Dolled  more  than  two-thirds  of  tibe  vote. 


The  Socialists  made  use  of  the  municipal  administration  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  extensive  social  ref orms. |During  their  ten  years  of  power 
a  great  amount  of  social  work  was  done,  including  the  creation  of 
an  efficient  hygiene  department,  a  home  for  consumptives,  and  the 

They  municipalized  housing.  The  Viennese  Socialists  constructed 
large  municipal  buildings  which  earned  the  admiration  of  conserva¬ 


tive  reformers  all  over  the  world.  This  great  energy  m  providing 
hSalSy^  and^  the  working  class  in  Vienna  was 

regarded  by  the  Catholics,  and  all  other  anti-Socialists,  as  the  best 
proof  of  “creeping  Bolshevism.”  So  much  was  this  so  that  when. 
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ad  anintense  hatred  of  the  Socialists  or  anything  connected  with 
their  ideas.  Equally  repugnant  to  him  were  Secularism,  Modernism, 
and  Liberalism* ^is  second  objective,  besides  that  of  furthering  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  Church,  was  the  crushing  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  which  he  hated  as  “the  Antl^^sL’^Th^^ 
called  him  “The  Cardinal  without  Mercy” — ^^‘Der  Keine  Milde  Kar- 
dinal.”  Twice  he  was  almost  killed  by  the  infuriated  mob. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  let  us  see  what  were  the  ideas  and  aims 
of  Seipel  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  fields.  These  are  most  impor¬ 
tant,  for  they  continued  extensively  to  guide  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ments  till  the  end  of  Austria,  especially  in  the  domestic  sphere.  ^Leir 
importance  is  further  enhanced  when  it  is  remembered  that  they 
drew  their  inspiration  from  the  Catholic  Church  itself,  and  were  not 
ohlyappro^^y^^^  fostered,  by  the  Vaticam|T[t  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Seipel,  throughout  his  life,  was  in  the  closest  contact  with 
the  Pope  and  his  Secretary  of  State  and  that  he  moulded  his  policy 
according  to  the  dictates  of  the  Vatican. 

" frhe^'ouSLandi^^^^^^  A  of  his  policy  was  the  subordina¬ 

tion  of  political,  economic,  and  social  matters  to  ecclesiastical  inter- 
estsyHrT^m  tSe  mterests^of  the  Catholic  Church  were  identified  with 
the  existing  social  order;  or,  to  be  more  correct,  with  the  social 
order  of  pre-war  times.  Me  jvas  bitterly  hostile  to  any  widespread 
movement  of  social  reform^  He  hated  the  Socialist  unions.  Once, 
when  arguing  with  a  FrSicn  Jesuit  who  had  emphasized  the  neces¬ 
sity  forwidespreadsocial  reform^  he  replied:  “More  capitalistico , 
vivit  e^lesia  catholica”--^“the  Xatho^  Church  livea  in  the  form  of 
capitalism^ 

He  tooK  his  cue  in  economic  matters  from  the  inkers  and  in¬ 
dustrialists,  whose  aims  coincided  with  his.  To  him  the  ideal  statJ 
of  society  for  which  he  was  striving  was  closely  identified  with  thJ 
resuscitation  of  the  old  hierarducal  structure  of  society,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  power  of  the  clergy more  than  one  occasion  he 
openly  confessed  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  tolerate  the  limita-' 
tions  imposed  upon  the  power  of  the  Catholic  Church  within  thej 
RepubliOWe  said,  before,  that  the  main  asset  of  the  Socialists  was 
their  anti-clericalism^  whicK  as  soon  as  they  took  over  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Vieima  in  1918,  increased  greatly.  The  Party  fomented^ 
sentiments  of  anti-clericalism  and  religious  inSilference. 
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litical  entity  would  have  consisted  in  a  union  of  those  States,  and 
parts  of  States,  professing  the  Catholic  Faith  and  belonging  to  the 
old  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  Vienna  was  to  be  the  capital  and 
Austria  was  to  form  the  centre. 

From  Yugoslavia,  Seipel  proposed  to  take  the  Catholic  Croatia, 
constituting  one-third  of  its  territory,  this  regionT^^aSagoi^^ 
in  the  religious  sphere  by  the  Central  Government.|C:gecho Slovakia 
was  to  be  divided  into  two,  the  Catholic  Slovakia,  being  taken  away 
from^theflTussitri^  the  free-thinking  Czechs  and 

with  that  part  of  Hungary  placed  underT^m^i^In  Hungary  Seipel 
woulJTxavT^i^a^^'VTISEoIic  ruler,  possibly  a  scion  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  thus  preventing  Calvinists  like  the  Hungarian  Regent  and 
Count  Bethlen  from  ruling  a  Catholic  population.  That  was  not  all.  If 
circumstances  allowed,  the  plan  was  to  include  Bavaria,  which 
France  had  tried  to  separate  from  Berlin,  anX^SIsa^-Lorra^^  It 
must  be  a  CaAoKcl^^ri^^^^^a?a^^  — ^where  the  Pope 

might  even  find  a  defender  and  a  seat  if  the  worst  should  happen 
at  the  hands  of  the  International  Socialists  and  Red  Russia. 

SeipeFs  project  was  to  work  towards  the  gradual  completion  of 
this  plan  by  building  a  Danubian  Confederation,  by  consolidating  a 
series  of  friendships  and  tariff  pacts,  and  by  a  gradual  welding  to¬ 
gether  of  a  new  nation  to  restore  peace  in  Central  Europe  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  prepared  his  plans  to  this  end 
in  detail,  great  and  small.  He  had  even  selected  the  future  Most 
Catholic  Emperor.  This  was  to  be  the  son  of  the  deposed  ii^press 
Zita,  the  youn^  Otto,  whose  early  ttammgTLadTEe^^rl^ 

Maurice  in  Clervaux,  Luxembourg.  He  allied 
tSmsdff*wS*AnEgiH^  Hungary^andTaTS^  influ¬ 

enced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Justinian  Seredi  as  Primate  of  Him- 
gary,.  That  is  another  instance  of  the  Pope’s  participation  in 
plan. 

Such  were  the  conceptions  of  the  Catholic  Prelate  Seipel,  who 
was  carrying  on  his  policy  in  the  closest  contact  with  the  Vatican. 
Now  let  us  consider  very  briefly  how  he  carried  it  out. 

W^e  have  already  seen  how  the  reactionary  forces,  led  by  the 
Catholics,  had  begun  to  take  counter-measures  to  arrest  the  power 
of  the  ‘‘Atheistic  Socialist.”  These  counter-measures  were  embodied 
in  the  gradual  emergence  of  armed,  secret,  anti-Socialist  groupings, 
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Early  in  1^27  a  Vienna  jury,  consisting  mostly  of  anti-Socialists, 
acquitted  Heimwehr  men  who,  for  political  reasons,  had  committed 
several  murders.  Already,  in  numerous  other  cases,  anti-Socialists 
had  been  acquitted  in  similar  circumstances.  |[^e  workers  thus  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  the  Law  Courts  no  longer  afforded  any  protec¬ 
tion  against  political  murdey  A  spontaneous  mass-demonstration 
swept  the  streets  of  Vienn^‘'’oirthe  morning  of  July  15,  1927.  Clashes 
with  the  police  occurred.f^e  infuriated  crowcfT^attacETthe  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  burnt  it  down  as  a  symbol  of  legal 
injustic^The  leader  of  the  Socialists  sent  the  “Republican  Defence 
Corps”  to  disperse  the  masses  and  save  the  building,  thereby  de¬ 
priving  the  Catholics  of  an  excuse  for  using  more  force.  But  the 
Government  had  already  prepared  to  send  troops,  who  arrived  sud¬ 
denly  and  began  to  fire  upon  the  masses,  who  were  completely 
disarmed.  Fighting  continued,  here  and  there,  for  two  days.  There 
were  over  ninety  dead  and  over  one  thousand  wounded. 


who  began  the  systematic  killing  of  prominent  Socialists  in 
provincial  towns. 


The  political  balance  was  quickly  upset.  Seipel  declared  publicly: 
“Do  not  ask  mildness  from  me  at  this  moment.”  fi^emendous 
wave  of  political  passion  took  possession  of  the  working-class  dis- 
trict^ Within  the  next  five  months,  over  twenty-one  thousand  people 
officially  left  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  protesTagamstTE^^ 


As  a  consequence  of  this  tragic  event  the  Socialists  lost  their  last 
influence  in  the  Army  and  Police,  which  by  now  were  instruments  of 
the  GovernmentfFmthermore.  the  Catholic,  anti-Socialist,  and  semi- 
Fascist  movement,  which  had  been  preparing  itself  with  varying 
fortunes,  came  suddenly  into  the  ope^  This  movement  arose  chiefly 
among  the  peasants.  The  Catholic  peasants,  influenced  by  their 
priests  and  by  their  fear  of  having  their  lands  confiscated  by  the 
Reds,  had  hated  “Red  Vienna”  since  1919.  On  July  15  they  thought 
that  Vienna  had  become  the  victim  of  a^lBolshevik”  rising. 

Thus  the  Heimwehren  suddenly  reappeared  on  the  political  scene. 
The  Heimwehren,  mainly  a  peasant  organization,  were  led  by  the 
upper  class  of  the  villages  and  small  townsfiheir  appeal  was  made 
to  Catholics  and  enlisted  numerous  priests,  who  declared  the  city 
government  of  Vienna  to  be  the  work  of  Lenin,  the  devil,  and  Anti- 
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The  Heimwehren  had  one  definite  aim  only — ^to  smash  the  Reds. 
Seipel,  who  had  helped  them,  speedily  employed  them  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  overthrow  democracy.  He  shaped  the  ideas  of  this  body 
and  directeditnot  only  against  the  Reds,  but  against  democracy  as 
such.  His  slogans  assumed  the  tune  of  “Away  with  Parliament”  and 
“We  need  an  authoritarian  State.”  Such  slogans,  of  course,  were  in 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  Party,  of  which  Seipel  was  the  leader, 
as  well  as  the  Socialist  Party.  But  there  was  no  contradiction  in  the 
now  openly  declared  policy.  The  same  sequence  of  events  which  had 
occurred  in  Italy  was  now  occurring  in  Austria — namely, 
liquidation  of  the  Catholic  Party  as  a  political  instrument  and  the 
suEsStutionof  a  more  powerTuTIS^rument  to  furtKeFT!atKoIic  policy. 
This  instrument  was  Fascism,  embodied  in  this  case  in  the  Heim- 
wehr.  Thep^Scyof^  to  sacrifice  a  Catholic  Party  if 

thereby  dictatorship  could  be  attained,  had  again  triumphed. 

The  Heimwehr,  however,  remained  always  under  strength. 
battalions  were  recruited  mainly  from  the  peasants,  who  are  not 
generally  available  for  political  actiJnoSsideTEmr  own  region  or 
beyond  their  immediate  interesQlf  Italian  Fascism,  and  Nazism, 
had  relied  solely  on  the  Catfi^c  peasants  and  on  anti-Socialistic 
sentiment,  they  could  never  have  triumphed.  fThey  relied  mainly  on 
the  middle  stratum  of  the  urban  populatioivthe  lower  middle  classes. 
This  stratum  in  Austria  was  actively  Fascist,  hut  it  was  very  small. 
The  Fascist  Heimwehr  could  never  find  compensation  for  the  absence 
of  the  middle  classes  as  an  aid  to  Fascism  and  Nazism. 

In  the  October  that  followed,  Seipel  instructed  the  Heimwehr  to 
organize  under  his  banner,  giving  an  assurance  of  protection  from 
State  action,  of  immunity  from  interference  by  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments,  of  enough  money  for  uniforms  and  weapons  and  of  wages 
when  necessary.  A  year  later  the  ex-Chancellor,  believing  the  time 
to  be  ripe  for  his  return  to  power  on  the  crest  of  the  Fascist  wave, 
openly  proclaimed  himself  a  Fascist.  (Seldes,  The  Vatican:  Y ester- 
day — Today — Tomorrow,)  Owing  to  this  support  and  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Catholics  and  other  reactionary  elements,  coupled  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  Vatican  as  well  as  that  of  Mu^oHniT^e 
Heimwehren  were  strong  enough  to  attack  the  Socialists  and  de¬ 
mocracy  four  times  in  the  following  autumn. 

^^bsequent  history  shows  that  the  following  years  of  the  Republic 
pivoted  mainly  on  these  attadS^The  first  attempt  was  planned  in 
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imitation  of  Mussolini’s  march  on  Rome.  In  October  1928  the  Heim- 
wehren  organized  a  big  demonstration,  gathering  armed  troops  from 
all  over  Austria  to  meet  in  an  industrial  area  south  of  Vienna.  The 
workers,  who  also  possessed  arms,  prepared  themselves  to  fight. 
Nothing,  however,  happened. 

By  now  the  military  aristocratic  elements  had  given  more  uni¬ 
formity  to  the  Heimwehren.  With  the  help  of  these  armed  forces, 
Seipel,  who  had  resigned  early  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  compelled 
his  successor  to  resign. ^Schober,  the  Chief  of  PolmCg  who  had  ordered 
the  troops  to  fire  on  the  Socialists  in  1927,  became  Prime  Minister. 

Seipel  was  to  receive  two  major  blows. ^^t,  Schober  expelled 
SeipeFs  right-hand  man  in  the  Heimwehr,  M^r  Waldemar  Pabs^ 
Pabst  was  a  professional  counter-revolutionist,  implicated  in  po¬ 
litical  assassinations  in  Germany  and  a  go-between  of  Hider  and 
Prince  Stahremberg,  the  chief  of  the__Heimwefix^he  second 
to*?e53VpnIiticarpla^^  election  of  a*L^or  Government 

in  England.^ 

Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Arthur  Henderson  were  close  friends  of 
the  ViSSiiese  Socialists.  Henderson,  wEen  informed  of  the  arming 
of  the  Heimwehr,  caused  an  interpellation  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.{The  charge  was  that  the  Peace  Treaty  had  been  broken,  that 
a  secret  army  was  being  organized,  and  that  the  secret  army  was 
being  supplied  from  Government  sourc^  The  British  Government 
demanded  that  the  Heimwehr  should  disarm.  The  French  Govern¬ 


ment  made  the  same  demand.  |rhis  intervention  from  the  two  Gov¬ 
ernments  saved  Austria  from  imminent  civil  war  between  the 
Heimwehr  and  the  Socialist  Republican  Army  and  led  to  the  retire¬ 
ment  for  the  time  being  of  Monsignor  Seij^El 

The  Heimwehr  meanwhile,  having  seenfineir  direct  attack  fail. 


tried  indirect  methods.  With  the  help  of  the  Catholic  Karl  Vaugoin, 
the  Vice-Chancellor, attempt  was  made  to 
control  of  the  railwaym^^The  Government  was  split  on  the  issue 
of  selecting  theman  appointed  to  break  down  the  Socialist  resistance, 
and  resigned.^augoin  was  appointed  Chancellor,  and  his  first  act 
was  to  dissolve  Parliame^^In  this  he  was  passionately  supported  by 
the  Heimwehr,  which  pronounced  for  dictatorship.  The  Government 


itself  stated  that  from  now  on  it  would  govern  only  by  ‘‘authori¬ 
tarian”  melhods.|^ipel,  in  the  meantime,  resigned  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Catholic  Party,  a  move  full  of  meaning  so  far  as  the  use  of 
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the  Catholic  Political  Party  to  the  Catholic  Church  was  concerned 
He  next  entered  Vaugoin’s  Government  as  Foreign  Minister.  Of  the 
two  Heimwehr  leaders,  |Prince  Stahremberg  became  Home  Secretary 
and  Dr.  jlueb^  went  to  the  Board  of  Trai^f  Dr.  Hueber  was  an 
outspoken  Nazi,  who  later  on  was  to  become  a  member  of  the  four- 
days’  Nazi  Government  of  1938,  which  handed  over  Austria  to 
Germany.  Prince  von  Stahremberg  openly  boasted  of  his  alliance  with 
Hither,  who  by  that  time  was  marching  quickly  towards  absolutism. 

iThe  Socialists,  however,  made  it  clear  that  if  the  election  should 
be  cancelled,  or  if  the  New  House  were  to  meet,  they  would  fight 
resolutel^In  the  election  the  Vaugoin-Seipel  and  Stahremberg 
fail^to  secure  a  majority,  MeSwh3e7lEr^l^d  and  FrancedESl^ 
stated  that  they  *exp^te3^Austria  to  produce  a  constitutional  Gov¬ 
ernment,  The  three  would-be  dictators  resigned. 

After  these  resignations  the  Heimwehr  rapidly  disintegrated.  In 
Germany  Hitler  had  now  become  a  political  power,  through  the 
general  election  of  193Q.|The  Austrian  election  at  the  same  time  had 
not  given  the  Nazis  a  single  se^  Nazism  began  to  exert  a  strong 
attraction  for  the  members  of  the  defeated  Heimwehr.  They  ap¬ 
proached  Hitler,  who  propounded  to  them  three  conditions:  no 
restoration  of  the  Hapsburgs,  but  Anschluss;  absolute  opposition  to 
parliamentarianism;  unquestioning  acceptance  of  his  personal  rule. 
What  was  left  of  the  Heimwehr  split  on  these  three  conditions. 
Stahremberg  supported  Monarchism,  but  the  Styrian  Heimwehren 
joined  the  Nazis.  On  September  13,  1931,  they  attempted  a  miEtary 
rising,  which,  however,  was  quickly  suppressed. 

Parliament  continued  to  drag  on  very  uneasily,  the  Catholic  Gov¬ 
ernment  striving  to  rule  with  a  minority.  In  the  end  a  new  Cabinet 
was  formed  under  Dr.  DoUfuss,  with  a  one-vote  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

DoUfuss  was  the  iUegitimate  son  of  a  peasanLyle  had  been  des- 
tineoiOTme  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  had  been  educated  in  a 
seminary  with  the  assistance  of  an  ecclesiastical  gr^^^At  the  age 
of  nineteen,  however,  he  changed  Ms  mind.  After  the  War|he^ad- 
uaUy  became  an  important  official  of  the  various  Catholic  organiza- 
tionsj  first  among  the  students,  and  later  among  the  peasants.  He 
started  as  an  outspoken  member  of  the  democratic  wing  of  the 
Catholic  Party,  but  afterwards  he  became  a  member  of  the  ‘^Au¬ 
thoritarian”  faction.  He  assumed  power  shortly  after  Seipel’s  death 
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on  September  2,^1932,  and  can  be  Regarded  as  the  executor  of  the 
political  testament  of  that  p]^late7 

Relations  with  the  Catholics  in  power  became  every  day  more 
strained,  and  also  with  the  Socialists.  Once  more  Dollfuss  sought 
to  strengthen  the  discredited  Heimwehr.  Simultaneously  he  declared 
his  intention  of  transforming  Austria  into  a  “Corporate  Authori¬ 
tarian  State.”  ^^S^State,  he  said,  would  resemble  that  of  Fascist 
Italy,  but  would  take  its  guidance  from  the  instructi^s  issued  by  the 
Pope  himself  to  Catholics  throughout  the  worldl^&ese  instructions 
were  embodied  in  the  encyclical  Qua^agesimo  Anno,  issued  in  1931,^ 
injdlich  Pius  XI  called  upon  Catholics  to  set  up  a  Corporate  State 
wherev^STh^'coSHIyDo^uir'wS^^^tinuously  in  intimate  contact 
with  the  Catholic  aut^nties,  the  Hierarchy  and  the  Vatican,  from 
whom  he  often  took  advic^ 

On  January  30,  1933,  Hitler  assumed  power  in  Berlin.  A  little 
incident  wMcTaev^bpedmto^aTmteinafio]^^  oc- 

curred.^^way  trade  unionists  discovered  that  an  armament  factory 
at  Hinterberg,  iirT^^r*3^ustria,  was  producing  rifles,  not,  as  was 
believed,  for  the  Austrian  Army,  but  for  reactionary  Hungary.  Im- 
portant  officials  of  the  Government  were  helping  in  the  smuggling 
'^^u^*"amL^e^**FmtEmmore7lt  was  discovered  that  the  officials 
involved  were  mostly  Catholics  of  semi-Fascist  or  even  openly  Fascist 
sympathj^  knowing  that  a  certain  railwayman 

had  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on,  with  the  consent  of  DoUfuss 
offered  him  a  large  sum  of  money  as  the^’p^eofET^^ 
man  refused,  and  this  double  secret  was  made  known  by  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  Socialist  PartyTI 

The  scandal  made  a  sensation;  but  that  was  not  enough.  The 
issue  became  wider.  The  rifles  were  not  for  Hungary,  but  for  Fascist 
Italy.  They  had  not  been  ordered  for  the  Hungarians,  but  were 
directed  to  Hungary  only  as  a  temporary  storehouse.  They  were 
destined  for  the  Catholic  Hapsburg  monarchists  in  Croatia,  who 
were  plotting  a  rising  in  order  to  detach  themselves  from  Yugo¬ 
slavia  (Seipel’s  “planning  for  a  Catholic  Federation”  is  to  he 
rmpmbered) . 

V^e  Hinterberg  plot  was  part  of  an  international  plan,  which 
culminated  in  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  of  Yugoslavia  and 
of  the  French  Foreign  Minister  by  a  Croatian  partisan  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  in  19344At  that  time  Fascist  Italy  was  in  bitter  enmity  with 
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Yugoslavia,  and  Mussolini  was  seriously  contemplating  intervention 
with  force. [The  aspiration  of  the  Catholic  Monarchists  for  the  de¬ 
tachment  of  Croatia  from  Yugoslavia  suited  him  In  this  proj¬ 
ect  Mussolini,  the  semi-Fascist  Hungarian  Government,  the  leaders 
of  the  Heimwehr,  and  Dollfuss  were  alike  implicated.  More  than  that, 
the  Vatican_had  knowledge  of  the  whole  aJBFair.  Several  years  after¬ 
wards  Count  Grandi,  Fascist  Ambassador  irTTLondon,  stated  that 
Dollfuss^as  well^r^fussolini  had  approached  the  Pope  regarding  the 
plan.fThe^Pope,  while  not  encouraging  it,  expressed  the  wish  that 
when  Croatia  had  been  detached  from  “schismatic  Yugoslavia”  the 
rights  of  the  Catholic  Church  should  be  restoj^SjHe  promised  to  ask 
the  Catholic  clergy  in  Croatia  to  support  the  movement,  and  said  that 
he  would  certainly  have  the  aid  of  numerous  Catholic  countries  in 
the  League  of  Nations  if  the  matter  were  now  on  a  serious  footing. 

the  Socialists,  by  their  discovery  of  a  serious  CathoUc  Mom 
archist  plot,  involving  Croatia,  Hungary,  and  Austria,  had  obstructed 
the  path  of  the  Catholic  Dollfuss,  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  Mussolini. 
Irma^at_day  onwards  Catholics  in  Austria  were  sworn  to  destroy 
the  Socialists.  DoUfusspromised  Mussolini,  who  was  eager  for  the 
immediate  crushing  of  the  Socialists,  that  he  would  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  annihilate  them^The  Socialist  watch-dog  had  to  be 
suppressed.’^Dollfuss  turned  openly  Fascist.  Within  ten  days  he 
had  formed^is^^antbSocialist  Cabinet,  comprising  members  of  the 
Cathglio^artYr^eTFarmer  Party  (Catholic),  and  of  the  Heimwehr. 
The  SocialJDemocrats,  constituting  the  largest  and  most  compact 
garty  in  the  country,  were  not  even  consulted. 

The  first  act  of  Dollfuss  was  the  abolition  of  Parliament  Then 
he  proclaimed  that  Austria  had  gone  over  to  Fascism  on  the  Italian 
model.  He  concentrated  into  his  own  hands  the  most  vital  port¬ 
folios,  namely  those  of  the  Amy,  Police,  Gendarmerie,  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Agriculture.  He  decided  thaTStl  paiSS^r^st  disappear, 
including  t^^SEdhc  Party,  whose  disappearance,  as  he  well 
knew,  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Vatican.  The  new 
dictatorship  would  rule  in  accordance  with  SeipeFs  conception  of 
the  Corporate  State,  based  on  the  5ig7U?e.^^nti-Semitism  received 
official  recognition,  opposition  suppressed, 

and  concrat^ation  camps  were  opene^  Trade  unions  were  gradually 
dissolved.^fPoIlfusse  proposed  to  create  Catholic  unions,  himself 
nominating^eir  leadertl| 
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During  the  year  1933,  after  the  suppression  of  Parliament,  Doll- 
foss  issued  weT^^eelEundred  illegal  and  unconstitutional  decrees. 
He  used  his  power  mainly  to  diminish  the  social  and  economic 
rights  of  the  workers  and  to  increase  the  value  of  property  and  the 
security  of  its  owner^The  peasants,  his  followers,  were  subsidized 
at  the  expense  of  tEeoocialist  workers  in  the  towns,  ^e  restricted 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  destroy^l^e  freedom  of  AePress,  and 
aEoEES^Ee  right  of  assembly.  ^K^^orES^Tmat  the  secrecy 
hitEerto  observeTEy  SJ^TEstal  Service  was  no  longer  to  be  in¬ 
violable.  Se*aB^sheTjmosrar^*c3&  and  sporting  organiza¬ 
tions  that  were  not  Catholic,  dissolved  the  Republican  Defence 
CorpSj^^^aTl^'saSFt^^'^med,  scTlar  as  Ee" could,  ^^^a^olic 
aodiTascist  Heimweh^|rhen  he  estahH^edJTUg^^ng^^^M^’  and 
restored  the  death*'penalty,  although  iSeomy^ersons  to  be  hanged 
were  invariably  Socialists  accused  of  resistance  to  the  Heimwehr. 
These  steps  he  initiated,  significantly  enough,  after  a  visit  paid  to 
Mussolini  and  the  Vatican. 

"^AIl  these  later,  in  j[.934,^to  be|crowned  by  a  Con¬ 

cordat  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Austrian  Government  by  which 
Rome  made  into  a  reality  his  slogan  Catholic  Austria^^The 
principles  of  the  encyclical  Quadragesimo  Anno^ere  enforced, 
wherever  possible,  with  more  care  than  before.  \The  Concordat 
established  the  CathoHc  Church  m  a  legal,  official  position,  which 
she  began  to  use  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  Cathoiic"*reIipon  became 
the  religion  of  the  State,  education  was  dEec3y"^5H1m3irec^  sub  ject 
to  nSTaSdall  traces  of  non-CathoIic  influences  were  systematicaJly 
destroyed.  The  clergy  became  a  privileged  section  of  society  and 
an  enormous  volume  of  Catholic  Hter atur e,"  STthe  form  of  books 
and  newspapers,  extolled  the  blessings  of  the  Corporate  authoritarian 
State  as  expounded  by  the  Pope  and  as  adopted  by  Mussolini  and 
the  Austrian  State^he  various  Evangelical  and  Protestant  Churches 
began  to  suffef*^stematic  persecution,  and  their  ministers  were 
EoycotteHTar^tedT^STimprSoneX 

^TEs^rsecution  was  due  to  a  feeling  of  resentment  experienced 
by  the  Catholic  Church;  and  this  feeling  of  resentment  was  aroused 
by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  Church’s  enormous  political 
power  and  her  hold  on  the  life  of  the  natiQn,| thousands  of  Austrians 
began  to  join  Protestant  Churches,  especially  meEvangelical  Church.| 
The  converts  took  this  step  as  a  protest  against  the  religious,  soSa!/ 
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and  political  tyranny  of  the  Catholic  Church^  Within  a  few  months, 
in  fact,  ovSrSS^O^Austrian  Catholics  Eaosought  membership  of 
the  Evange^^l3^^alonerin  addition  to  that  astonishing  figure, 
m^ieima  alone  ano^ST^,000  persons  abandoned  Catholmism 
Within  a  very  brief  timeTEeTiSSSr  in  that  city  who  had  re¬ 
pudiated  the  Catholic  Church  amounted  to  over  100,000.  The 
middle  classes,  significantly  enough,  provided  the  greatest  number| 
of  converts.  {Churches  Under  Trial,) 

Dollfuss  thought  that  the  Nazis  would  become  more  friendly  with 
him  after  he  had  destroyed  “those  cursed  Social  Democrats.’^  The 
Nazis,  however,  behaved  in  a  manner  which  did  not  promise  any 
closer  collaboration.  Thus  the  policy  of  Dollfuss  at  this  time  was  the 
devotion  of  all  efforts  towards  putting  new  life  into  Austrian 
patriotism.|^though  he  desired  a  Fascist  State,  he  wanted  totali¬ 
tarian  Austria  to  be  independent^  Many  sections  of  the  population 
supported  him.  |T1^  leading  groups  of  Catholic  politicians  had 
always  disliked  the  idea  of  the  Anschluss,  The  clergy  were  opposed 
Jto  it.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  there  was  a  time  before  Doll¬ 
fuss,  and  even  after,  when  the  bishops  proclaimed  from  their  pulpits, 
and  the  village  priests  in  sermons  and  in  private  conversation 
strongly  impressed  upon  their  flocks,  that  Nazism  aimed  atj^^roj:^ 
ing  Austrian  independence.  Furthermore,  they  prndmmed — and  this 
was  mdsFimportant— -ihaFNazism  was  the  sworn  foe  of  the  Catholic 
Chur^^^.  important  contributory  cause  to  hostility  against  union 
with  Germany  was  the  hatred  of  Prussia  innate  in  ^  Austrians, 
and  a  dislike  for  the  North  an37  above  all,  for  Protestantism^K 
Catholic  Hierarchy,  hoping  at  this  time  to  establish  a  totalitarian 
State  in  Austria,  were  opposed  to  the  Anschluss,  If  the  Anschluss 
had  come  into  being,  they  would  never  have  been  able  to  form  a 
“Catholic  Austria”  under  Hitler,  remembering  the  stronghold  which 
Protestantism  was  obtaining  in  the  life  of  Austria.|^is  last  con¬ 
sideration  was  now  so  powerful  that  when  Catholics  acknowledged 
their  attachment  to  National  Socialism  in  the  confessional,  the 
prists  condemned  it  as  a  sin!^ 

***TfSfusr*^eganto^^  a  Heimwehr  State,  transforming  his 

storm  troops  into  a  Totalitarian  Party.  This  step  was  desired  by 
Stahremberg  and  Mussolini.  Once  more  the  Heimwehr  was  well 
provided  with  funds.  Dollfuss  and  the  Catholic  Party  were,  how¬ 
ever,  well  aware  that  a  full-fledged  Heimwehr  Fascism  would  incur 
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the  hostility  of  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  population,  besides  the 
Socialists,  the  NSs7an3*^en^ie55on*of  t&e  Catholics. 

Arms  were  not  enough  to  support  a  dictatorship.  The  Catholic 
leaders  decided  not  to  rely  entirely  on  the  guns  of  the  Heimwehr, 
but  to  utilize  another  element  which  they  thought  was  very  strong 
— ^namely,  the  Austrian  clergy.  Thus  it  was  decided,  after  obtain¬ 
ing  the  consent  of  the  Vatican,  to  make  the  Catholic  clergy  the 
backbone  of  the  new  dictatorship^  the  political  field,  as  the  Heim¬ 
wehr  was  in  the  military  field.\The  higher  ranks  of  the  Austrian 
clergy  had  meanwhile  received  instructions  from  Rome  to  support 
whole-heartedly  the  Dollfuss  regime,  and  to  strengthen  it  to  the 
best  of  their  abilit^From  them  instructions  went  out  to  the  whole 
Austrian  clergy TiT^ery  village  and  parish  to  become  pillars  of  the 
new  Catholic  authoritarian  State^n  the  end,  however,  the  Catholic 
Church  failed,  and  that  decided  the  fate  of  Austriai 

In  Austria,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Catholic  t5bLT^h  had  identified 
herself  continuously  wiA  a  political  reactionary  regime,  usually 
disliked  by  the  masses,  average  Austrian  peasant,  although  a 
Catholic,  disliked  the  intrusion  of  the  clergy  into  what  he  rightly 
considered  ^ecular  affai^The  priest,  concerned  with  the  religious 
needs  of  his  parish,  ought  not  to  aim  at  political  leadership.  Doll- 
fuss  was  striving  to  make  the  Catholic  Church  the  ruler  of  Austria. 
Besides  this,  the  Catholic  Church  and  Dollfuss  were  sponsoring  the 
resuscitation  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  the  traditions  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  although  in  certain  parts  of  Austria  this  idea  was  not  unpopular, 
it  was  distasteful  to  the  great  majority  of  Austrians. 

The  revolt  of  the  peasants  against  the  Church,  the  continually 
multiplying  adherences  to  Nazism,  and  Ae  staggering  number  of 
conversions  to  Protestantism,  fiUed  the  Catholic  Church  with  ever- 
increasing  alarm.  The  bishops  asked  Dollfuss  to  act,  and  to  forbid 
these  transferences  of  allegiance.^^ollfuss  started  to  sentence  persons 
spreading  Nazi  propaganda,  which  in  the  case  of  most  of  them 
assumed  the  form  of  conversion  to  Protestantis^JSuch  measures, 
of  course,  strengthened  the  spirit  of  rebellion.  While  this  process 
was  going  onm^Sr^wuntrysTSeTC^  the  destruction 

of  Socialism  and  the  building  up  of  his  own  dictatorship. ,^e^pro- 
ceeded  gradually  by  taking  away  the  rights  of  the  Socialists  one  by 
on^but  under  continuous  pressure  from  the  Hierarchy,  the  Heim- 
wSEr,  and  from  Mussolini. 
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When  at  last,  on  February  11,  1934,  the  Dollfuss  police  occupied 
the  Socialist  Party  headquarters  at  Linz,  the  Socialists  began  to 
fight  at  Linz,  in  Vienna,  and  in  otKT^tricts.  The  fight  lasted  four 
days,  and  in  some  parts  even  longer.  Dollfuss  allowed  to  a  Heimwehr 
leader  a  repetition  of  “the  joyous  hangings  of  war-time,”  He  gave 
orders  tEar"every]prSraeF"sEouI3T^^^  and  hanged. 

Dollfuss  said  that  there  were  only  137  “rebels”  killed.  One  man 
severely  wounded  was  carried  on  a  stretcher  to  execution.  After  the 
seventh  hanging,  Major  Fey  was  compelled  to  stop,  owing  to  the 
protest  of  a  Foreign  Power  and  to  the  indignation  of  every  civilized 
community,  though,  significantly  enough,  not  a  single  word  of  mercy^ 
or  of  protest  came  from“‘^eWa5cSr°‘DoS^shadliedrX^  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate  there  were  between  1,500  and  1,600  Socialists 
killed  and  5,000  wounded;  1,188  were  imprisoned,  and  eleven  were 
hanged.  {Osterreich,  1934.) 

The  attitude  and  meldibds  o£  the  Catholic  regime  towards  its 
adversaries  should  be  compared  with  the  methods  of  the  Socialists, 
who,  during  their  revolution  of  1919  and  during  their  years  of 
power  in  Vienna,  had  not  “hurt  a  hair  of  anybody’s  head,”  as  one 
historian  says. 

^Die  Socialist  Party  was  dissolved,  the  union  closed,  and  a  Com¬ 
missar  took  over  the  administration  of  Vienna^  Many  Socialist 
leaders  had  to  flee  abroad.  The  official  Socialist  Party  was  driven 
underground  and  those  daring  to  support  it  were  sent  to  jail.  By  the 
end  of  1934  there  were  over  19,051  Socialists  in  the  Austrian  jails, 
imprisoned  without  trial.  They  were  treated  with  the  utmost  brutSit^ 
Some  journalists,  desiring  to  investigate  their  conditions,  were  not 
allowed  to  visit  them,  furthermore,  the  Catholic  clergy  compelled 


Dollfuss  to  refuse  relief  funds  from  abroad  in  order  “to  force  those 
in  distress  to  apply  to  Catholic  OrganizatioiS^ {Annual  Register), 
We  shall  see  presently  how  Dollfuss’s  successor  followed  the  same 
line^ 

0rhe  most  appalling  religious  persecution  of  the  Socialists  and  aU 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church  ensuedT^ie,, splendid  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  being  totally  absorbed  by  the  Catholic  Church,  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  an3"^tEe  economic  position  so  deteriorated  that 
millions  again  became  semi-starve3^  The  great  building  scheme, 
which  had  edified  Europe,  was  entirely  stopped.  The  Vatican  was 
pleased^^ajid  so  were  Dollfuss  and  Mussolini,  but  most  please3"^all 
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was  Hitleij  who  saw  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  his 
adherents  all  over  Austria,  consequent  on  ‘‘the  suppression  of  the 
Socialist  watchdog.” 

Vatican  authorities,  meanwhile,  were  playing  a  double  game 
with  Dollfuss  and  Hitle^They  were  watching  and  waiting.  Pope 
Pius  XI  had  given  to  understand  that  if  he  adhered  to  his 

word  regarding  the  treatment  and  privileges  granted  to  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Germany\then  the  Church  would  help  him  to  “achieve 
his  political  aims”  in  AustriajBy  doing  this  the  Vatican  hoped  to 
compel  Hitler  to  observe  the  clauses  of  the  Concordat,  some  of 
which  he  was  already  beginning  to  forget.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
Vatican  wanted  to  see  whether  the  Catholic  victory  was  Ukglj 
to  last  or  whether  the  danger  of  “revolutions”  was  still  present\^In 
the  latter  case  it  was  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Vatican 
to  ensure  that  “the  Red  danger”  should  be  kept  underground  by  an 
even  stronger  hand^nd  that  stronger  hand  would  eventually  have 
been  that  of  HitlerlTo  achieve  its  aim  the  Vatican  had  to  make  still 


further  sacrifices.  ^Besides  the  sacrifice  of  the  Austrian  Catholic 
Party,  the  Vatican  would  have  to  sacrifice  the  Austrian  Catholic  re- 
gin^and  its  dreams  of  “Papal  Confederations”  envisaged  hv  SeipeL 

Meanwhile,  Dollfuss  candidly  believed  that  his  great  service  to 
Hitler,  in  destroying  the  Socialist  Party,  would  render  Hitler  more 
amenable.  Hitler  hoped  that  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  secure 
his  aims  now  that  the  Socialists  had  been  removed.  Dollfuss  was 
ready  to  admit  Nazis  to  his  Cabinet,  but  he  desired  Austria’s  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  Nazis  wanted  the  Anschluss  and  the  rule  of  Hitler. 
Negotiations  Broke  down  and  the  Nazis  began  a  campaign  of  bomb- 
throwing.  Dollfuss  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  finally  the  death 
penalty  was  instituted  for  the  illegal  possession  of  dynamite.  But, 
significantly  enough,  not  a  single  death  sentence  was  carried  out. 

At  the  same  time  serious  dissensions  concerning  the  demands  of 
Hitler  were  threatening  to  disrupt  the  Dollfuss  Government.  Major 
Fey^  was  accused  of  actually  conspiring  with  the  Nazis.|^nton 
Rintelen,  the  second  man  in  the  Catholic  Party  and  until  a  few 
months  before  Governor  of  Styria,  was  won  over  to  thei^On  July 
25,  ^1934,  the  Nazis  attempted  to  seize  power.  A  group  of  Nazis 
entered  me  Chancellery,  attempting  to  seize  the  Government,  Only 
Dollfuss  and  Major  Fey  were  captured.  Dollfuss  was  mortally 
wounded  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  Troops  were  called  out  and 
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proved  reliaibleQdussolini,  seeing  that  his  dream  of  being  overlord 
Austria  and  Hungary  was  in  danger,  sent  two  divisions  to  the 
Brenner  Pas^Tf  Hitler,  who  was  not  yet  ready  for  a  fight,  left  the 
conspirators  to  their  fate.  gad  the  plot  succeeded,  no  danger  of 
international  war  would  have  arisen!!^ 

Then  Herr  von  Papen,  the  Chamberlain  of  the  Papal  Court  was 
sent  to  Vienna  in  order  to  effect  a  conciliation. 

DoUfuss  was  followed  by  Herr  von  SchuschnigR.  He  was  a  Catholic 
3f  the  deepest  religious  feelings.  He^had  received  a  thorough  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  Jesuffs7"anT^^  in  bearing  he  had^Ee^alTm^ a 
sSiHiouspri^  r^^  of  a  politician.  Schuschnigg  wanted  an 

‘‘authoritarian”  Austria,  but  on  milder  lines  than  those  laid  down 
by  DoUfuss.  His  task  was  rendered  easier  by  the  changed  policy  of 
Hitler,  who,  seeing  the  alarm  he  had  created  in  Europe,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  apply  the  soft  pedal  to  his  moves.  All  Europe,  in  fact, 
seemed  to  unite  against  German  aggression*  The  result  was  the  Con- 
Eerence  of  Stresa. 

At  first  the  new  regime  varied  little  from  that  of  DoUfuss. 
GraduaUy,  however,  Schuschnigg  realized  that  to  obtain  popular 
support  he  must  relax  the  dictatorship  which  weighed  so  heavily 
on  the  people,  and  especiaUy  on  the  working  class.  Thus  he  began 
graduaUy  to  grant  niodest  concessions  now  and  then,  but  promising 
more  in  the  future.  |ffe  slowly  rid  himself  of  the  most  hated  and 
notorious  extremists  in  his  Government — Major  Fey  and  Stahrem- 
ber^,^  the  leaders  of  the  Heimweh^  Then  he  incorporated  the 
Heimwehr  itself  with  the  military  organization  of  the  Government. 

The  Catholic  Church,  which  at  first  had  retired  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  again  sought  to  exert  strong  pressure  on  the  political  life 
of  the  country. f^e  continued  to  fear  the  ‘‘Red  danger  and  lie 
dangerous  ideas  of  Protestantism  and  of  religious  indifference.” 
The  Church  wanted  to  get  some  degree  of  control  over  aU  the 
workers,  whether  they  were  Socialist,  Atheist,  or  Bolshevihj The 
Law  and  the  Army,  which  had  driven  them  underground,  were 
not  enough.  The  Catholic  Hierarchy  wanted  to  obtain  an  even 
tighter  hold  of  them  by  compelling  them  to  come  under  its  direct 
control. 

Negotiations  with  the  Government  continued  for  some  time,  until 
at  last  agreement  was  reached.\Schuschnigg  passed  a  law  requiring 
every  citizen  to  be  a  member  of  a  Churcl^The  political  character 
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of  this  move  was  received  with  the  greatest  hostility  in  many 
quarters,  not  only  among  the  workers,  and  what  happened  under 
Dollfuss  was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  ^^ass  movement  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Catholic  Church  ensued.  Thousands  of  Roman  Catholics, 
workers  and  people  of  the  middle  classes,  began  in  disgust  to  enter 
the  Protestant  Churches,  where  their  votes  were  not  dictated  by  the 
religious  body  to  which  they  belongS|  During  this  period  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Protestants  reached  the  figure,  unheard  of  in  Catholic  Austria, 
of  340,000— a  happening  which  overwhelmed  the  few  Protestant 
pastors  still  left  at  liberty.  {Churches  Under  Trial) 

Matters  went  on  fairly  quietly  for  some  time,  and  the  internal 
situation  seemed  to  be  reasonably  stable.  Although  the  Catholic 
Church  was  continuing  to  press  the  Government  for  more  drastic 
measures  against  ‘‘the  Red  peril  which  was  rumbling  underground,” 
there  was  no  internal  trouble  for  Austria.  But  then  disquiet  recurred, 
and  once  more  it  started  from  abroad.^The  Abyssinian  War  broke 
out.  Fascist  Italy,  seeking  German  friendship,  would  no  longer  sup¬ 
port  Austria  and  advised  Schuschnigg  to  deal  directly  with  Hitler. 
Austria  thereupon  signed  a  treaty  with  Nazi  Germany  CTuly  1936). 
Austria  promisedTo  subordinate  her  foreign  policy  to  that  of  Hitler, 
and  further  undertook  that,  should  war  break  out,  Austria  would 
side  with  Germ^yTJ 

In  Austria  the  prohibition  of  the  Nazi  Party  continued,  but  Nazis 
were  allowed  to  gather  unmolested.  A  Nazi  leader  became  Home 
Secretary.  The  truce  with  Nazism  lasted  about  eighteen  months. 
Meanwhile,  Germany  had  become  stronger  in  the  international  field, 
the  Axis  firmer,  and  her  armament  had  seriously  increased.  Owing 
to  these  factors  and  to  the  bogy  of  the  Red  peril,  whose  recrudescence 
seemed  imminent,  the  Austrian  Hierarchy,  j^structed  by  the  Vatican, 
decided  to  strike  a  bargain  with  Hitler.  Only  by  his  iron  hand  coulu 
the  Red  be  utterly  destroyed.  If  Hitler  had  promised  to  respect  the 
Church’s  rights  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  Austria,  his  co-operation 
with  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  would  have  been  possible.|flltler,  aware 
of  this  new  attitude,  began  to  act  by  starting  a  persecution  in  Ger¬ 
many  of  the  Catholic  Church|  There  were  strong  domestic  reasons 
for  Hitler  to  act  thus,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  see,  but  his 
Austrian  aims  provided  an  additional  reason  of  no  mean  order, 
made  it  known  to  the  Vatican  jhat  the  persecution  would  be  dis¬ 
continued  provided  that  the  Vatican  instructed  the  Austrian  Hier- 
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archy  and  leading  Catholics  to  support  the  A nschlussA)nQ>t  that  was 
done,  he  would  respect  the  rights  of  the  Church,  not  only  in  Ger¬ 
many,  but  also  in  Austria^ 

The  Vatican  consented.  Through  the  agency  of  von  Papen  and 
Cafdmd  Innitzer,  negotiations  were  continued  with  the  aim  of 
persuading  Schuschnigg  to  hand  over  Austria.  Schuschnigg,  how¬ 
ever,  was  opposed  to  the  Anschluss,  knowing  that  it  would  have  been 
the  end  of  Austria.  He  stubbornly  refused.  Hitler  summoned  him  to 
Berchtesgaden  and  ordered  him  to  hand  over  the  Home  Office  to  a 
most  devout  Catholic,  a  fervent  Nazi,  Dr.  von  Seyss-Inquart.  Hitler 
showed  Schuschnigg  the  marching-ordSrTtobegiven^toTIieGerma^ 
troops  should  he  decline.  Schuschnigg  had  to  obey.  Seyss-Inquart 
had  had  many  secret  interviews  with  von  Papen  and  the  Cardinal 
before  this  happened. JSeyss-Inquart,  of  course,  accepted,  knowing 
who  was  supporting  him  inside  Austn^ 

Seyss-Inquart  was  a  Viennese  barrister  who,  after  the  First  World 
War,  had  opened  a  modest  office  in  Vienna  without  attaining  any 
success.  His  connection  with  the  Catholic  Party  was  very  close. 
This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  supporter  of  many 
Catholic  organizations  of  all  kinds.  He  had  become  an  ardent 
Catholic  propagandist  and  he  was  frequently  heard  in  Vienna  as  a 
lecturer  propounding  Catholic  principles.  He  was  very  pious  and, 
with  his  family,  was  assiduous  in  frequenting  the  services  of  the 
Church.  His  zealous  and  sincere  efforts  to  serve  the  Catholic  cause 
brought  him  into  personal  contact  with  the  Chancellor,  Dollfuss, 
and  from  that  moment  his  advance  was  rapid.  Even  after  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  political  figure,  and  Iji tier  had  m^e  him  Reich  Commissar 
for  Austria,  he  continued  to  go  almost  daily  to  church. 

Schuschnigg  returned  from  Berchtesgaden,  having  learned  many 
things, ^^amongst  which  were  several  closely  connected  with  the 
Vatican.!  Thjs  led  him  to  a  reshaping  of  his  policy  towards  the 
Socialists^He  wanted  their  friendship,  counting  on  their  support  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  Austria^ 

At  that  time  the  situation  still  presented  a  three-cornered  contest 
between  Catholics,  Nazis,  and  Socialists.  In  the  days  of  Dollfuss  the 
GovernmenTliad  trieiJ^to  join  forces  with  the  Nazis  in  order  to 
crush  the  Socialists.  After  him  the  new  Government  tried  simul¬ 
taneously  to  subjugate  both  parties,  yet  to  make  friends  with  them. 
But,  when  the  decisive  hour  came|  Schuschnigg  saw  that  he  could 
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as  it  was  conceived  as  a  democratic  measure  implying  great  regional 
rights  for  Austria,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  it  now  that  the  Nazis 
were  in  power.  Thus, fp^radoxically,  they  supported  the  Catholic 
Schuschnigg  hoping  thereby  that  they  would  return  to  democracy 
and  liberal  In  Vienna,  great  mass-demonstrations  clamored  for 
Austrian  Tiberty,  shouting  and  singing  the  old  Socialist  slogans. 
Socialists,  Conumiiiigts,  Monarchists,  and  even  many  Catholics, 
man^SS^d  side  by  side  for  da^s.  !3^tria  had  risen  to  its  feet  ready 
to  fight.  Never  had  the  Nazis  seemed  so  weak  as  at  that  moment. 
Hitler,  as  well  as  Schuschnigg  and  Cardinal  Innitzer,  became 
alarmed,  for  no  one  could  tell  where  that  mass  movement  would 
lead.  It  was  felt  that  even  if  all  that  enthusiasm  did  not  lead  to 
‘‘Bolshevism,” |h  might  perhaps  result  in  a  mass  drive  against 
Fascism.  If  such  a  popular  and  formidable  demonstration  against 
Fascism  had  occurred,  it  might  not  have  been  confined  to  Austria 
alone^ 

TThe  Government  meanwhile  was  preparing.  The  plans  for  action 
were  complete  and  the  troops  were  ready  to  march.  The  Austrian 
Government  was  determined  to  fight  for  its  independence.  Schusch¬ 
nigg,  hoping  to  avoid  bloodshed,  played  his  last  card.  He  an¬ 
nounced  that,  if  the  Austrian  people  really  desired  the  Anschluss^ 
the  Austrian  people  should  show  its  will  by  a  plebiscite. 

This  decision  went  against  the  plans  of  the  Vatican.  Accordingly, 
Cardinal  Innitzer,  who  was  already  in  direct  touch  with  Hitler,  once 
more  opened  up  negotiations  with  him.  The  Cardinal  well  knew  that 
a  plebiscite  would  reject  the  Anschluss^  in  which  case  the  Reds 
might  get  out  of  control.  The  Church  could  not  allow  this  to  happen. 
^fore  promising  the  unstmteThdpof 

Austria  and  of  the  Vatican,  Cardinal  Iimitzer  required  a  promise 
that  once  Hitler  had  incorporated  Austria  he  would  respect  the 
rights  of  the  Church.  {The  Universe,  March  1,  1946.) 

''“Hitler  was  fully  aware  that  if  the  plebiscite  preceded  his  entry 
into  Austria,  the  Austrian  people  would  reject  the  Anschluss^Se_ 
therefore  proposed  this  incredible  plan  to  the  Cardinal — ^that  not 
the  Austrians,  but  the  German  people,  should  decide  whether  the 
Austrians  were  to  become  Germans  or  n^jThat  a  cardinal  should 
even  have  listened  to  a  proposition  so  cynical  sounds  incredible. 
Yet  the  Cardinal  not  onl^^ accpnesceoTnut  promsed  that  he  would 
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do  everything  in  his  power  to  secure  that  the  Austrian  people  should 
welcome  Hitler  and  give  him  their  votes. 

The  ninth  day  of  March  had  been  announced  as  the  date  of  the 
AustrmnrpI^Smte7"v^^  however,  did  not  take  place,  as  Hitler 
forbade  Scbuschnigg  to  carry  it  out  During  the  afternoon  of  March 
11  almost  all  the  population  of  Vienna  was  demonstrating  against 
Nazism  and  Fascism,  hailing  political  freedom , and  national  inde- 
pendence  a:^d  singing  's^d j[St”song5.  At  s^en  o’clock  that^  very 
lwSimg~'^eT5azr~stwmrtro^  suddenly  appeared  in  Vienna. 
Herr  von  Schuschnigg  had  resigned  without  a  blow|WiAin  an  hour 
the  Austrian  police  wre  wearing  the  swasti^^Vienna  was  floo(ied 
with  Nazi  troops. Cardinal  Innitzer  wetted  the  Nazis  with 
swastikas  in  the  churches  and  with  the  ringing  of  bells.  He  ordered 
his  priests  to  do  likewise.  Not  content  with  this,  he  ordered  all 
Austrians  to  submit  to  the  man  “whose  struggle  against  Bolshevism 
and  for  the  power,  honor^jgd  -unity  of  Germany  corresponds  to  the 
voice  of  Divine  Providence.”  j 

Then,  a  few  days  later  (March  15),  he  went  to  see  Hitler  again, 
and  once  more  asked  for  his  assurance  that  he  would  respect  the 
rights  of  the  Catholic  Church.  That  was  not  all.  The  Cardinal  and 
his  bishops,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bishop  of  Linz,  after  having 
talked  about  the  “voice”  of  the  Hoo'd  urgedall  Amteians  to  vote  for 
Hitler  at  the  plebiscite.  Under  his  own  signature  he  then  wrote  the 
sacred  formula  “Heil  Hitler.” 

Thus  ended  Austria. 
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ithin  a  few  weeks  of  the  absorption  of  Austria 
into  the  greater  Reich,  Hitler  was  employing  the 
same  tactics  towards  the  Cathohcs  of  the  little 
republic  of  Czechoslovakia. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  Catholics 
in  the  various  countries  bordering  on  Nazi 
Germany  would  have  learned  their  lesson  from 
the  fate  meted  out  to  Austria  and,  above  all,  to  the  Austrian  Church. 
That  was  not  the  case^^oon  they  were  co-operating  with  Hitler 
whole-heartedly,  as  if  norning  had  happenea!|The  Vatican,  of  course, 
was  in  the  background,  for,  as  we  shall  naveoccasion  to  see,  the 
Catholic  movement  aiding  Hitler  to  disrupt  the  Republic  was  led  by 
a  most  devout  Catholic  prelate,  a  miniature  of  Mgr.  Seip_^| 

Before  proceeding  farther,  let  us  review  concisely  the  background 
of  the  disruption  of  the  Republic. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  hated  Bohemia  ever  since  the  days  of 
John  Huss,  the  ^reat  “heretic,’’  who  was  burnt  by  the  Church  owing 
to  his  daring  ideas.  During  the  Thirty  Years’  War  the  Catholic 
armies  destroyed  and  pillaged  the  country  in  such  manner  that,  at 
the  end  of  hostilities,!  it  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  misery  and 
despair.^^  this  countryh!^  formerly  been  one  of  the  most  flourish¬ 
ing  in  mediaeval  Europ^  Its  population,  once  estimated  at  over 
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SjO^j^OOj^was  reduced  to  780,000^ 

towns,  once  numbering  30,000^  were  reduced  to  6,000  onl^, 
mainder  bad  been  destroyed,  burned,  or  left  deserted  by  the 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants^  After  this  holocaust,  |)lague  did  the 
rest.  ^AJbundred  thousand  people  were  carried  off  by  it,  and  many 
thousands  of  Bohemians  were  dispersed  as  refugees  throughout 
Europe^  The  once  prosperous  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  ceased  to  exist. 
\It  passed  under  Catholic  Austria  and  became  an  appendage  of  the 
HapsburgsTf 

Thus  the  birth  of  the  Catholic  Reformation  and  Catholic  political 
control  coincided  with  the  disappearance  of  the  politically  inde¬ 
pendent  life  of  the  territories  of  the  Czech  Crown.  For  Jhree  centuries 
preceding  the  First  World  Var  the  Czechs^,w^e^_attache3 
AiSro^Hmgarian  Empire  under^Ae  Hapsburg  Dynasty. 
"*"We”liave""3ma3y^bted  that  the  Hapsburg  House  was  devoutly 
Catholic,  and  the  part  it  played  in  furthering  Catholicism  in  lands 
subject  to  its  rule.  Under  the  Hapsburgs^e  Catholic  Church  re¬ 
gained  completely  the  position  she  had  lost  m  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  even  the  seventeeth  centuries.  In  this  part  of  the  Empire,  as 
well  as  in'  Tfu^ia,  TEeTlhur^  and  the  despotic  Hapsburg  ruler 
made  a  pact  of  mutual  assistance  and  interest,  which  they  strove  to 
maintain  and  strengthen.  1  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Church 
became  the  politicaTT^taument  of  the  Hapsburgs — and  vice  versa. 
S^a  result  the  N^ona^ts,  and  allied  elements  in  the  Czech  nation 
widi  a  longing  for  liberty,  railed  against  the  community  of  interest 
subsisting  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  detested  Hapsburg 
regb^^They  objected  to  discrepancy  between  the  interests  of  the 
nation  and  the  Church.  These  elements  were  to  he  found  anqong  the 
who  were  opposed  to  the  Church.^&eir  op¬ 
position  was  aroused  because  in  the  Church  they  perceived  a  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  Hapsburg  despotism,  constituting  a  reactionary  brand 
of  social,  political,  and  national  administration  which  the  Church 
did  her  best  to  support  on  all  occasionsTl 

Futhermore,  under  the  Austro-Hungarian  regime|^l^currents  of 
thought  and  all  ideas  or  principles  not  in  harmony  with  ihe  Catholic 
religion  were  to  a  great  extent  penalized  and  boycotte^  This  censor¬ 
ship  assumed,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  douto  aspect  of  a 
religious  and  a  political  persecution.  Catholicism  was  favored,  not 
only  because  the  dynasty  was  deeply  Catholic,  but  also  because 
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Catholicism  was,  as  the  rulers  saw,  an  appropriate  weapon  for  keep- 
ing  the  people  Aoroughly  tamed. 

Catliolicism  reigned  supreme  in  the  land  of  the  Czechs,  and 
although  certain  other  Churches  were  granted  State  recognition, 
non-Catholics  were  to  a  great  extent  penalized.^^ee-thought  was 
tolerated,  but  the  public  services,  with  the  teaching  and  other  pro¬ 
fessions,  were  open  only  fo  Church  members. tin  consequence  only 
13,000  persons  dared  to  register  themselvesas  Freethinkers.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  liberation  of  the  Czechs  and 
Slovakians  from  Austro-Hungarian  domination  after  the  First  World 
War  was  followed  by  a  strong^  movement  ‘‘away  from  Rome”  and 
directed  against  the  Church.|The^ Church  had  too  closely  identified 
herself  with  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  and  the  main  instrument  of  Haps- 
burg  domination,  political  Catholicism?^ 

Even  before  the  First  World  War,  but  chiefly  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  the  Czechoslovakian  Republic,  reforms  were 
introduced  to  giveAeChurch^a  specifically  national  character.  The 
Czechoslovak  tongue  was  to  be  the  liturgical  language,  and  a 
patriarchate  was  to  be  created  for  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  en¬ 
joying  the  same  independence  as  the  Greek  Catholic  Church.  That 
portion  of  the  clergy  of  Czechoslovakia  which  had  endorsed  these 
endeavors  only  with  much  hesitation  abandoned  the  thought  of  any 
further  development  of  the  scheme  as  soon  as  the  disapproval  of 
the  Vatican  became  apparen^^nly  a  very  small  group  of  clerics, 
who  also  aimed  at  abolishing  the  rule  of  celibacy,  insisted  on  these 
reforms  landTSnally  went  so  far  as  to  lay  the  foundations  of  “the 
Church  of  Czechoslovakia^^^Ms  Church,  in  a  very  short  time,  lost 
any  internal  connection  witntSe  Catholic  Church.  The  disapproval 
of  the  Vatican  arose  not  only  from  religious,  but  also  from  poUtical 
issued 

SSween  1918  and  1930  about  1,900,000  people  (mostly  Czechs) 
changed  their  religion,  the  majontylEemg°3Serters  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Some^^00|a^^f  these,  all  of  themiE^g  Czechs, 
^^n^TK^mel^s  into  a  new**CSechoslovak  Church^^Ws  Church 
represented  a  kind  of  reformed  Catholicism,  and,  beingbmependent 
of  Rome,  was  untainteTIGymSnories^^  hated  Hapsburg  con- 
nectio^ About  150,000  became  Protestants  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  the  remaind^/close  on  854,000  in  number,  openly  declared 
themselves  Agnostics.  The  over^L^mmg'major^^f  the  citizens  of 
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the  new  Republic,  however,  equivalent  to  73,54  per  cent,  remained 
Catholics,  although  many  of  them  were  Catholics  in  name  only. 
Strong  anti-Catholic  movements  nevertheless  continued  their 
activities  directed  to  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  and  to  com¬ 
pulsory  civil  ratification  of  marriage. 

^TrKeStatecontin^3'""^utr3*"''S^  matters  and  its  Con¬ 

stitution  guaranteed  complete  liberty  of  conscience  and  re^ipuj 
profession.  All  religioi^*proIesSSns’'were^3ec[aii3^  on  an  equal 
fooSg*lnTEe  eyes  of  the  law,  and  none  was  recognized  as  the  State 
Church.  Every  Church  complying  with  the  Law  received  ofScial 
recognition.  Thus  the  State,  giving  a  guarantee  not  to  interfere  in 
religious  matters,  was  justified  in  demanding  a  reciprocal  guarantee 
from  the  Churches — ^they  must  not  interfere  in  political  problems, 
which  were  the  sphere  of  the  State. 

Owing  to  this  understanding  in  the  years  following  the  creation 
of  the  Republic,  the  Holy  See  accepted  the  fait  accompli  and  in  1918 
recognized  the  State.  The  State  therefore  had  no  ground  of  con- 
tStl!^*wi3i  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  except  with  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  Reform  Law.  This  law  affected,  among 
others^he  large  estates  owned  by  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries  and 
religious"*^r3er^The  matter  had  since  been  compromised  on  a  basis 
of  quid  pro  quo. 

The  Vatican,  on  the  other  hand,  hoped  that  Catholicism  would 
easily  reap  great  social  and  political  advantages  from  the  freedom 
granted  to  the  Church  by  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Republic. 
Thus  a  kind  of  mutual  agreement  was  reached  by  the  Vatican  and 
the  Republic^^he  State  was  to  grant  certain  prerogatives  in  the 
religious  field  claimed  by  the  Church  as  her  right,  and  the  Catholic 
Church  was  to  exercise  her  religious  freedom.  |  In  exchange  the 
Vatican  ordered  all  Catholic  elements  working  either  for  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  or  for  disruptive  reforms  to 
cease  their  activities. 

At  that  time  the  Vatican  had  good  reasons  for  this  action.  First, 
the  mass-exodus  of  Catholic  Czechs  from  the  Church,  as  recorded 
above,  was  alarming \ secondly,  the  suspicion  and  dislike  felt  for 
the  Catholic  Church  inTEe  minds  of  many  was  on  the  increage^j 
Thirdly,  there  was  the  hope  that  with  the  Church’s  newly  guaranteed 
freedom  she  would  be  able  to  reconsolidate  her  position.  In  this 
way  the  diplomacy  of  the  Vatican  did  its  utmost  to  cement  the  bonds 
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of  unity  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Slavs,  despite  religious 
disputes  in  sub-Carpa.thian  Ruthenia. 

The  ratification  of  this  Modus  Vivendi  was  justifiably  regarded 
as  a  political  event  of  premier  importance.  Unsolved  problems, 
promising  to  cause  recurrent  difi&culties,  seemed  to  have  been  settled 
once  and  for  all.  Relations  between  the  Republic  and  the  Vatican 
were  secured.  In  1935  a  Eucharistic  Congress  was  held_in  Prague. 
Cardinal„yerdie^^T5eTFrencirArcffiiSop^^f”Paris,  w^nt  to  Prague 
aT^^P^al  Legat^^RiNbv^^erl935  A!raSErshop*TSSspar  of 
Prague  was  nominat^  Cardinal.  , 

This  state  of  apparent  cordiality  between  Church  and  State 
began  in  19 Plunder  the  auspices  of  Edward  Benes.  He  realized  the 
importance  of  Catholicism  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  the  new  Republic, 
and  as  an  international  factor,  and  therefore  he  tried  to  establish 
relations  with  the  Vatican.  Normal  diplomatic  relations  with  the^ 
Vatican  were  re-established  immediately  after  the  First  World  War. 
A  Czechoslovak  Legation  at  the  Vatican  was  created  without  delay 
and  a  Papal  Nuncio  was  nominated  to  Prague^ 

A  short  time  after  this,  Dr.  Benes,  in  his  capacity  as  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Republic, |opened  negotiations  dealing  with  a 
number  of  politico-ecclesiastical  questions.  The  negotiations  began 
in  the  year  1921  with  the  Cardinal-Secretary  of  State,  Gasp ari,  and 
Cardinal  Ceretti,  and  they  were  continued  in  1923  on  the  occasion 
of  Benes  to  RomeJ 

Any  Church  or  religious  denomination  other  than  the  Catholic 
Church  would  have  appreciated  such  behavior  in  a  secular  Republic, 
like  the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  as  perfect,  and  endeavor  would  have 
been  made  to  co-operate  with  the  State  in  the  development  and 
furthering  of  such  cordial  relationship.^lth  the  Catholic  Church  it 
was  otherwise^jThe  Catholic  Church  demanded  one  right  after  an¬ 
other,  and  in  her  demand^^^layed  tha^ intransi^tce^wE^^ 
peculiar  characteristicrTlie  most  typical  example  occurred  in  1925, 
when  the  Czecli*Re^blic  planned  a  great  national  ceremony  to 
commemorate  the  country’s  hero,  John  Huss.  It  happened,  however, 
that  the  Church  had  condemned  JohnTKIsTnr his  timers  a  heretic, 
a  spreader  of  errors,  and  an  enemy  of  Catholicism.  \The  Vatican 
therefore  requested  the  Czech  Government  not  to  celebrate  these 
festivities,  lest  offence  be  given  to  the  Church  and  the  Czech 
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CathoKcs  by  the  glorification  of  a  “heretic”  who  had  dared  to  dis¬ 
obey  the  Vatican^ 

Naturally,  ^leanswer  of  the  Czech  Government  was  what  it  had 
to  be.  The  festivities  would  take  place  with  or  without  the  approval 
of  the  Vatican.  The  Vatican  ordered  the  Czechs,  and  particularly 
the  Slovak  Catholics,  to  initiate  a  campaign  of  protest  -against  such 
a  commemoration.  This  order  was  duly  obeyed.  The  Catholic  Press 
and  the  Hierarchy  wrote  and  preached  against  the  Government  and 
against  John  Huss  until  the  issue  became  one  of  great  importance, 
not  only  in  its  religious  aspect,  but  also  socially  and  politically.  The 
Vatican,  perceiving  that  all  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  celebrations 
were  unavailing,  ordered  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Prague  to  protest 
“against  the  offence  given  to  the  Catholic  Church  by  the  honoring  of 
a  heretic.”  The  Vatican  instructed  the  Papal  Nuncio  to  leave  Prague 
after  uttering  his  protest,  and  on  JuJjr  6,  1925,  he  left  the  capital. 
Diplomatic  relations  between  the  Republic  and  the  Vatican  were 
suspended. 

The  reader  should  note  that,  during  these  events,  the  Czech  Re¬ 
public  was  still  granting  one  demand  after  another  to  the  Vatican; 
the  role  which  the  Catholic  Church,  in  alliance  with  the  hated  Haps- 
burgs,  had  played  during  three  centuries  of  suppressing  Czech  na¬ 
tional  aspirations  was  forgotten.  After  holding  the  commemoration, 
the  Czech  Republic  continued  the  attempt  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  the  Vatican  and  succeeded  in  re-establishing  relations  with  Rome. 
Thus  the  young  Republic  pursued  the  course  of  friendship  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  allowing  her  complete  freedom. 

True  to  her  principles,  the  Church  produced  complaints  of  an¬ 
other  character  purely  social  and  political.  Three  were  outstand¬ 
ing:  JRrs^  that  Slov^ia7"^miouprpreHBmjne  Catholic,  did  not 

enjoy  that  freedom  which  a  Catholic  population  had  the  right  to 
enjoy;  Prague  kept  the  people  under  a  “Hussite”  yoke.  Secondly, 
that  the  very  principles  of  religious  and  political  freedom  emmciat^ 
by  the  Republic  were  increasing  the  spread  of  “Bolshevism.” 
Thirdly,  that  the  Republic  was  on  too  close  and  friendly  terms  with 
“AtESstic  Bolshevik  Russia.” 

For  years  the  Vatican,  acting  through  diplomatic  channels,  the 
local  Catholics,  and  the  Hierarchy,  tried  directly  and  indirectly  to 
influence  the  Republic  to  yield  to  “the  desire  of  the  Church”  on 
these  issues.  But  the  Republic,  although  acting  impartially  to  the 
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Church,  was  also  impartial  in  its  principles  and  political  interests, 
jnid  therefore  pursued  the  policy  best  adapted  to  its  own  welfare. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Republic  treated  the  ultra-Catholic  Slovak  on  the 
same  footing  as  any  other  citizen.  Political  freedom  was  allowed  to 
the  Catholic  as  well  as  to  the  Communist,  and  friendship  with  Soviet 
Russia  was  cultivated  increasingly  as  a  safeguard  against  the  enemies 
of  the  Republic,  especially  German^ 

The  main  pillar  of  the  CzecEoSovak  Republic’s  foreign  policy 
had  been  the  building  up  of  a  close  and  secure  friendship  and 
alliance  with  Soviet  Russia,  for  obvious  reasons.  W is  sufiGicient  to 
glance  at  the  map  of  Europe,  displaying  the  position  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  vis-d-vis  Germany,  to  understand  why  the  Czechs  desired 
Russia’s  friendsluMOwing  to  this  Czecho-Russian  alliance,  the  young 
Republic  stood  like  a  mid-European  Gibraltar  on  Nazi  Germany’s 
path  to  the  Ukraine, Iwhkh  Hitler  had  repeatedly  declared  he  would 
in 


annex,  especiaUy  m^Mein  W^fJCatholics  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  the  Valjcan,  never  ceased  to  complain  of 
this  alliance.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Czech  Government  was 
actually  accused  of  being  a  ^‘Bolshevik  Agent”  in  Europe.  Si® 
remarkable  that  the  most  bitter  and  vociferous  critics  were 
Catholics^ 

The  principles  of  democracy  'and  the  friendship  with  Russia 
were  responsible,  according  to  the  Vatican  and  the  Catholics,  for 
the  disproportionate  increase  of  the  Socialists  and  Communists 
within  the  Republic:  they  were  a  danger.  At  the  last  election  in  the 
Republic  the  Socialists  and  Communists  did,  in  fact,  poll  well  over 
1,700,000  yotes. finally  the  Slovaks  wanted  to  be  separated  from 
Aebo^yofmeR^ub^  on  the  claim  that  they  were  all  Catholics. 
They  wanted  a  Catholic  State  where  the  Catholic  religion  would  be 
supreme,  and,  as  was  said  before,  they  disliked  the  rule  of  “Hussite 
Heretics” — ^meaning,  of  course,  the  Liberal  Czecbi^ 

Vatican,  which  claims  never  to  interfere  in  politics,  began 
to  exert  politicaL  pressure  on  the  Republic  in  its  ever-recurrent 
nam^^^n  this  occasion,  having  perceived  that  all  its  approaches 
to  the  Central  Government  regarding  the  abandonment  of  the  Czech 
friendship  with  Soviet  Russia  and  the  civil  liberties  allowed  to 
Socialists  and  Communists  had  been  in  vain,  it  started  to  exert  a 
kind  of  political  blackmail  against  the  Central  Governme^  This 
was  donrTBy'’'coESonS  Czech  Republic  with  the  threat  that 
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unless  it  radically  changed  its  domestic  and  foreign  policy  the 
Church  would  resort  to  the  kind  of  pressure  to  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  most  sensitive — ^namely,  support  move¬ 

ment  of  the  Catholic  Slovaks-  This  tEe^atican  did,  and  for  a  period 
ofsevermyears  gave  its  patronage  to  the  Separatist  movement  in 
Slovakia  with  a  degree  of  success  varying  according  to  its  influence 
upon  the  successive  Central  Governments.|k^ould  be  remembered 
that,  although  many  racial,  political,  and  economic  causes  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Separatist  agitation,  the  religious  issue  was  not  unim¬ 
portant;  far  from  it,  the  movement  wasuTtEe  Tiands  of  zealous 
Catholics,  and  indeed  the  leaders  themselves  were  Catholic  priests. 

This  pressure  on  Prague,  exerted  over  several  years,  was  morT^ 
less  indirect;  but  matters  were  coming  to  a  head-IThe  climax  was 
reached  when  the  Papal  Nuncio  interfered  so  openly  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  ajffairs  that  the  very  tolerant  Government  was  compelled 
to  intervene.  The  Papal  Nuncio  dared  to  publish  a  letter  in  which 
he  encouraged  and  supporteil^TELe^rtholic  Slovak  claims,  and  his 
expulsion  from  the  territory  of  the  Republic  became  ess^tial-jrhe 
Vatican,  of  course,  protested.  In  addition  to  exerting  pressure  on 
the  Czech  GoveinmeSTEmigh  its  Catholic  adherents  within  the 
Republic,  it  appealed  to  the  French  Hierarchy,  and  even  to  certain 
French  polEj^Tauridorities.  This  happened  ^3unng  1934  and  1935— 
dStes  whiSTsKouISnGer^  in  connecHon""witKTEI^^ 

on  France|^^we  shall  see,  when  dealing  with  that  country,  strong 
Catholic  elements  in  France  were  already  at  work  aiming  at  the 
creation  of  domestic  and  international  Authoritarianism  throughout 
Europel  Their  two  main  objectives  were  anti-Bolshevism  and  a 
Soci5Ev%uilt  on  Catholic  principles. 

The  FrenchGovM^^Lent,  backed  by  zealous  Catholics,  co-operated 
with  the  Vatican  and  the  Catholic  Czechs  in  rebuffing  the  Central 
Governrnent  1^  organizing,  in  1935,  a  monster  demonstration  in 
Prague,  ^he  Prima^of^Franc^’^'Car^ndv^^erTw  as 

Pajid^egate,  and  Polish  and  Austrian  Catholics  took  a  prominent 
part^The  Prague  demonstration,  organized  by  the  Vaticai^was  an 
act  of  open  defiance  as  well  as  a  tEreHTo"*0Ce""SecEl^ 

From  that  time  onwards  events  marched  fast-^he  Vatican, Tnco- 
operation  with  other  European  elements — ^mainly  Polish  and 
Austrian  Catholics,  Hitler,  and  French  reactionaries — begant^  work 
forSbe^f^m^^^ion'oTBie  “Hussite  RepiSEo^ 
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Before  proceeding  with  the  events  which  brought  about  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  Republic,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  some  char¬ 
acteristic  elements  within  the  body  of  the  State,  which  contributed 
in  no  mean  way  to  its  ultimate  fate. 

In  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  there  were  several  political  parties 
at  this  time.  One  of  the  principal  reactionary  parties  was  the 
Agrarian^  which  not  only  encouraged  the  formation  of  the  Sudeten 
Carman  Party,  but  actually  helped  it  in  numerous  ways.  This 
Sudeten  Party,  led  by  the  Catholic  Henlein,  agitated  foryhe  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  Czech  Republic’s  defensi7e*^ct  with  the  So^3^  Union 
and  ardently  advocated  a  policy  of  compromise  with  the  Third 
Reid^ 

^"'*^other  important  party  was  the  Czechoslovak  People’s  Party,  a 
Catholic  party  founded  under  the  XusSo^Simgar^m^'re^j^Ti^ 
Party  remained  loyal  toCatEoTic  Austria  until  shortly  before  the 
revolution.  It  then  decided  to  exert  its  influence  on  the  side  of  the 
Czech  National  movement,  and  made  its  appeal  to  the  Catholic 
sentiments  of  the  workers  with  varied  success. 

In  Slovakia  there  was  the  Slovak  Populist  Party,  essentially  a 
Catholic  party.  Originally  it  tendedtowo]^^  side  with  its 

Czech  counterpart,  but,  with  the  passing  of  time,  it  transformed 
itself  into  a  Slovak  Nationalist  Party.  This  party  was  led  by  a 
Catholic  pries^MgrT^HflnlSrSdn^pr^  the  strong  opposition 
tomdficaSon^wESn^  in  certain  circles  since  the  founda¬ 

tion  of  the  Republic.!  It  acted  as  spokesman  for  Catholicism  as  well 
as  for  Conservatism  throughout  Slovak!^  Its  main  complaint  was 
that  Slovakia  had  not  obtained  full  autonomy  and  similar  rights. 
LAmon^  other  things,  it  was  felt  by  the  Catholic  priesthood  that 
the  improved  educational  facilities  placed  by  the  Republic  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Slovak  people  were  “a  very  ^^ipus  menace”  to 
the  privileged  position  of  the  Catholic  Chur cln^^e  have  already 
hinted  that  education  in  f^echoslovakia  was  secul^  and  non- 
sectarian,'''"a]ffio^^TbeGo^nmeiit  ^suEvenfmnei^^ 

"rS^^sTn  schools.  This  subvention,  however,  was  irrespective  of 
any  particular  religious  denomination — an  arrangement  which  the 
Catholic  Church  condemnedTI 

The  Czech  Republic  SaEmade  giant  steps  so  far  as  public  edu¬ 
cation  was  concerned, \and_in  this  field  was  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  countries  in  Europe^!  It  would  be  of  interest  to  glance  at  a 
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few  figures  in  regard  to  the  Slovaks,  who  complained  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  meted  out  to  them  by  “the  Hussite  tyrannical  Czechs.” 

In  1918,  2,000,000  Slovak  people  had  only  390  Slovak  teachers 
for  their  children,  only  276  Slovak  elementary  schools,  and  no  other 
Slovak  e ducational  estaHS^jentTTn^  situation  in  sub-Cay)aAian 
^utKenia  was  still  worse,  for  there  were  no  schools  at  alL|  By  1930 
the  Czech  Republic  had  provided  Slovakia  with  2,652  emm^tary 
schools, ^39  secondary  schools,  13  techmcal^jc^e^eSj  and  a  uni- 
versr^  within  twelve  years.  The  State  and  local  govFf:^ 

ments  built,  on  an  average,  100  new  schools  each  year,  and  during 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  the  Republic’s  life  they  built  1,381  new 
elementary  schools,  and  a  further  2,623  were  enlarged  and  mo^rn- 
ized.  During  the  same  period  the  Republic  built  two  new  univer¬ 
sities,  new  technical  colleges,  and  45  new  secondary  schools.  ‘1 

This  is  the  record  of  the  young  Republic  in  Catholic  Slov^a, 
whose  motto  “Slovakia  for  the  Slovaks”  was  based,  among  other 
things,  on  anti-Semitism  and  on  the  resolve  to  arrest  and  reverse  the 
racial  integration  of  the  Czech  Republic.  The  Party  on  numerous 
occasions  refused  requests  to  join  the  Central  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  parties  mentioned  above  there  existed  the 
“National  Union” — a  movement  of  distinctly  reactionary  tendency, 
founded  in  1935.  It  was  divided  into  two  groups,  based  on  Fascist 
principles,  the  National  Front  and  the  National  League.. 

This,  thei^^waT^iebaiSgrc^  of  the  evenS^wEf^Tw  are  about, 
very  succinctly,  to  relate. 

In  the  chapter  dealing  with  Germany  we  have  already  related  the 
plans  discussed  between  the  Vatican  and  Hitler  before  and  after 
the  Anschluss,  when  it  became  obvious  that  the  next  victim  had  to 
be  Czechoslovakia.  Once  more  Hitler,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Vatican,  employed  Catholic  tools  to  achieve  his  aims.  Of  course,  he 
did  not  work  with  the  Vatican  in  order  to  further  religion;  nor  did 
the  Vatican  work  with  Hitler  in  order  to  further  the  particular 
type  of  Totalitarianism  of  the  new  Germany.  Each  one  co-operated 
wiA  the  other  in  order  to  achieve  its  particular  aim. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Vatican,  having  for  years  exerted 
pressure  on  the  Republic,  began  to  work  for  the  ruin  of  the  Czech 
State  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Papal  Nuncio.  It  accomplished  this 
end  by  internal  pressure  on  the  Catholic  population  and  by  bar- 
gaining  with  Hit^r. 
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The  Catholic  Slovaks,  led  by  Father  Htinka,  continued  their 
agitation  during  the  time  whSTffiTE^dbhc'T^^  with  the 

menacing  advance  of  Nazi  Germany.  Hitler  had  no  need  of  Slovakia 
for  his  first  steps  towards  the  rape  of  the  Republic;  but  he  did 
need  an  excuse  to  justify  his  invasion  designed  to  protect  the 
Sudeten  Germans.  He  had  not  long  to  search.^\eady  and  easy 
tool  was  at  hand,  the  very  conscientious  Catholic,  Henlein.  who 
began  an  agitation  bent  on  furthering  Hitler’s  aim^ 

How  could  any  sane  person,  unless  blinded  by  fanatical  political 
hatred,  have  failed  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  Catholic  Austrians, 
whose  betrayal  had  occurred  a  few  months  before?  Yet  many 
Catholics  rallied  to  the  support  of  Henlein  and  the  plans  of  Hitler, 
ilt  is  true  that  a  great  number  of  Catholics  objected,  but  their  ob- 
^ction  was  based,  not  on  political  grounds,  but  rather  on  the 
apprehension  that  Hitler  would  treat  the  Catholic  religion  in  their 
country  as  he  had  done  in  Austri^  On  this  point  Hitler  gave  his 
solemn  word  of  honor  to  the  Catholic  Henlein,  who  had  conveyed 
to  the  Fuehrer  the  objections  of  the  Sudeten  Catholics,  ^ffitler 
promised  that  he  would  respect  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  among  the  Sudeten  populatio^ 

To  convince  the  Sudeten  Catholics,  and  above  all  the  Western 
Powers,  Mussolini  was  employed  in  the  plot.  He  published  an  open 
letter  stating  that  private  conversations  with  Hitler  had  convinced 
him  that  Germany  wanted  only  to  shear  oflF  the  German  fringe  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Thus  Henlein  and  his  Catholic  followers  continued 
their  agitation  with  increased  violence,  supported  directly  and  in¬ 
directly  by  the  Catholic  Slovaks,  who  deemed  it  untrue  that  they 
were  seriously  embarrassing  the  Central  Government  and  bringing 
about  the  first  step  in  the  disintegration  of  the  hated  Republic. 

Came  Munich,  with  all  the  international  complications  it  involved 
and  the  evil  omen  it  portended  for  the  future.  It  is  not  the  task* 
of  this  book  to  enter  into  the  controversy  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
advisable  for  the  Western  democracies  to  surrender  to  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many.  We  wish,  however,  to  emphasize  an  important  fact  related  to 
the  problem  we  are  studying-Vnamely,  the  indirect  but  decisive  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Vatican  in  this  ifetefuT  international  problj^m.  | 

FirgJ;,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  Slovakia  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Republic,  at  a  time 
when  its  unity  was  most  essential.  Secondly,  when  Hitler  made  his 
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first  cut  into  the  body  of  the  Republic,  severing  the  Sudeten  lands 
from  Czechoslovakia,  the  tool  employed  was  Henlein,  a  Catholic, 
like  his  supporters  and  followers^^jwjth^Ae  exception  of  Nazis  and 
fanatical  German  Nationalists^^a’fiMy,  tSk^Grea^t  Power  which  had 
given  its  pledge  to  stand  by  j|k  treaty  with  the  Czech  Republic  failed 
to  keep  that  promise,  Franc^having  left  Czechoslovakia  to  her  fate. 

This  third  point  leads  directly  to  a  very  controversial  field  where 
we  should  be  involved  in  international  discussions  too  wide  for 
this  book  and  too  foreign  to  its  design.’pT.need  only  be  remem- 
bered  that  there  were  already  in  Jrance  strong  Fascist  elements, 
very  powerful  behind  the  scen^.]|^hese  were  working  for  the  setting 
up  of  primarily  a  French,  and  more  remotely  a  European,  system  of 
Totalitarianism^  It  should  further  be  remarked  that  these  Fascist 
elements  cmmsted  of  zealous  Catholics,  no  matter  whether  their  con¬ 
stituents  originated  from  the  industrial,  financial,  lan^ojming,  or 
official  caste.  All  had  the  same  dreadful  fear  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
Communism  as  possessed  the  Vatican. ^n^ed,  their  alliance  wi& 
the  Vatican  was  designed  to  take  measures  to  destroy  this  danger^ 
{See  Chapter  J6,  France  and  the  Vatican,’^) 

remarkable  that  France  left  her  friend  in  the  lurch,  whereas 
Soviet  Russia  declared  clearly,  precisely,  and  on  numerous  occasions, 
a  readiness  to  fight  if  France  should  honor  her  w^o^  Czechoslovakia 
has  already  been  described  as  a  kind  of  mid-European  Gibraltar 
and  fortress  on  the  Communistic  highway,  and  so  it  appeared  to 
the  minds  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  many  reactionary  French 
elements;  it  was  chiefly  for  this  reason  that  they  desired  her 
liquidation. 

We  shall  see  in  greater  detail  what  forces  were  at  work  in  France, 
acting  in  this  case  in.  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  Vatican.  For 
the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Hitler  achieved  his  ends,  not- 
*  withstanding  the  adverse  opinion  of  his  own  generals. 

Hitler,  however,  did  not  dare  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  Czech 
Republic,  deeming  it  more  advisable  to  accomplish  his  task  by 
degrees,  the  first  and  most  important  step — ^namely,  the  severance  of 
the  Sudeten  land  from  the  body  of  Czechoslovakia — ^having  been 
made.  His  aim  being  to  get  possession  of  the  whole  of  Czechoslovakia 
without  precipitating  a  European  war  before  he  was  ready, had 
to  work  for  the  disruption  of  the  Republic  from  within,  and,  once 
again  having  thought  of  the  Catholics,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards 
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Slovakia,  where  he  found  the  immediate  and  whole-hearted  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Catholic  ChurcST^ 

So  long  as  Father  Hlinka  led  the  Catholic  Party  in  Slovakia, 
he  restrained  his  followers,  and  on  several  occasions  even  the 
Vatican,  from  going  to  the  extreme.  His  policy  was  to  achieve 
autonomy  for  Slovakia,  but  not  separation.  When  the  Papal  Nuncio 
had  given  him  to  understand  that  an  independent  Catholic  Slovak 
State  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church,  and  that  therefore 
the  Slovaks  should  strive  for  their  separation  from  the  Republic, 
Father  Hlinka  was  honest  enought  to  answer  that  he  did  not  think 
that  this,  in  the  long  run,  would  be  beneficial  to  Slovakia.  At  the 
same  time  he  reminded  the  Nuncio  that  he  had  sworn  allegiance  to 
the  Czech  Republic. 

Father  Hlinka  died  in  1938,  stiH  urging  the  Catholics  to  be  con¬ 
tent  witliautonomy  ^d  not  to  endanger  the  Republic  by  pressing 
for  a  complete  separation.  But  then  another  priest — namely,  Tiso 
— who  had  been  one  of  his  most  zealous  followers,  came  into 
prominence  and  power.  While  negotiations  were  proceeding,  and 
Father  Hlinka  was  being  subjected  to  pressure  by  the  Vatican  and 
the  most  extreme  of  the  Slovak  Catholics,  Tiso  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  docility  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  and  the  suggestions  of 
Rome.  The  Vatican  speedily  recognized  his  services  and  Tiso  was 
made  a  Monsignor. 

Immediately  he  became  Premier  of  Slovakia.  Tiso’s  first  action 
was  to  raise  the  cry  for  independence.  This  was  done  in  complete 
accord  with  the  Vatican  and  Hitler,  who  knew  how  the  plan  would 
eventually  work  out^Sc  President  of  the  Czech  Republic — ^to  who^g^ 
by  the  way,  Mgr.  Tiso  had  taken  the  oath  of  loyalty — deposed  him.  i 

What  did  Tiso  do?  He  fled  immediately  to  Nazi  Germany,  "tS^ 
country  of  his  supporter  and  friend  Hitler.  It  was  a  detail  of  some 
significance  that  Hitler’s  close  and  continuous  contact  with  Mgr. 
Tiso  had  been  maintained  through  the  agency  of  another  Catholic, 
Seyss-Inquart  of  Austria.  As  go-between  in  the  shaping  of  the 
conspiracynetween  Hitler  and  Mgr.  Tiso,  Seyss-Inquart  had  played 
his  part.  Hitler  ordered  Seyss-Inquart  to  proceed  with  a  plane  to 
convey  Mgr.  Tiso  to  Berlin. 

Having  received  a  more  than  cordial  reception  in  Berlin,  Mgr. 
Tiso  entered  into  close  consultation  with  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop, 
keeping  at  the  same  time  in  even  closer  touch  with  the  representative 
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of  the  Vatican.  I  At  this  time  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vatican, 
who  for  so  many  years  had  shaped  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
was  crowned  the  new  Pope,  tahing  Pius  XII  as  his  designation.  He 
had  been  so  much  occupied  during  the  days  preceding  the  fall  of 
the  Czech  Republic  that,  as  his  biographer  records,  he  could  take  a 
few  days’  rest  only.  His  pontificate,  indeed,  had  started  with  two 
great  problems  requiring  very  careful  handling.  These  were  the 
invasion  of  Albania  by  Mussolini  and  the  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  by 

HiS 

W^osses  few  details  as  to  the  instruction  given  to  Mgr.  Tiso  by 
the  new  Pope,  but  we  do  know  that  Mgr.  Tiso  and  Ribbentrop  were 
consulting  with  the  Vatican,  not  only  through  the  usual  channels, 
but  also  through  the  Fascist  Government.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
during  this  crisis  the  Fascist  Government  acted  on  behalf  of  both 
Hitler  and  Mgr.  Tiso  in  negotiations  with  the  Pope. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Mgr.  Tiso  in  Berlin  the  Nazi 
Press  began  to  circulate  accounts  of  the  horrors  inflicted  by  Czech 
rule  on  Catholic  Slovakia.  Tiso  telephoned  to  his  Catholic  friends  in 
Slovakia  that  Hitler  had  given  him  a  promise  to  support  the 
Catholic  Slovak  cause  if  they  were  to  make  a  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Meanwhile  ihe  Hungarians  were  also  enticed  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  game.\^ie^^^Hungarian  Catholic  Primate,  who  com¬ 
municated  directly  with  the  Vatican  and  with  whom  Tiso  had  been 
in  touch,  now  reaped  his  reward.  The  Hungarian  Government,  which 
shared  the  hatred  of  Hitler  and  others  against  the  Bolshevik  Czech 
Republic,  demanded  Ruthenia  from  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
Catholic  Poland  also  was  asking  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Hussite 
Republic  as  being  the  friend  of  Bolshevik  Russia.  Thus  Catholic 
Poland  sided  openly  with  Hitler  in  demanding  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Czech  nation. 

In  such  manner  the  tragedy  was  enacted.  Hitler  summoned  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  Berlin,  where  he  arrived  on  March  15, 
at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  was  ordered  to  sign  away  his 
,  country,  with  the  alternative  that,  if  he  did  not  sign,  seven  hundred 
Nazi  bombers  would  flatten  Prague,  the  Czech  capital,  within  four 
hours. 

President  Bacha  signed,  and  the  fate  of  the  Czech  Republic  was 
^sealed.  The  “twilight  of  liberty  in  Central  Europe,”  as  the  New  York 
Times  said,  bad  begi^.  Nazi  troops  occupied  Prague  and  the  rest 
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of  the  country.  Bohemia  and  Moravia  became,  in  the  language  of 
Nazism,  “Protectorates,”  fj^reat  Catholic  Slovakia  was  promoted 
to  the  status  of  an  indepeMent  country  as  a  reward  for  the  help 
given  to  Hitler .|  The  Czechoslovak  Republic  had  ceased  to  exist. 
0[hus  another  stepping-stone  towards  the  attainment  of  the  Vati¬ 
can’s  grand  plan  had  been  successfully  laid  dow^JA.  Republic  whose 
internal  poHcy  allowed  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  and  did  not  allow 
a  full  Catholic  State  to  take  shape,  a  Republic  that  was  friendly  with 
Atheistic  Soviet  Russia,  had  disappeared.  its  grave  a  new 
Catholic  State  was  built  entirely  conforming  to  the  principles  ex¬ 
pounded  in  the  Papal  Bull  Quadragesima  Anno,  and  soon  this  State 
was  incorporated  in  the  fabric  of  the  newly  emerging  Catholic 
Christian  Fascist  Europ^^ 

Immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  new  Catholic  State  of  Slovakia, 
Mgr.  Tiso,  whc^ad  naturally  becom^I^mier,  began  to  shape  it 
according  to  the  newtotaEtarian,  anti-democratic,  anti-secular  and 
anti-Socialist  principles  preached  by  Mussolini,  Hitler,  and  the 
Catholic  Church. 

At  ffiSconsideration  of  Mgr.  Tiso  was  to  find  a  new  motto  for 
the  new  Catholic  State.  He  decided — ^‘Tor  God  and  the  Fatherland.” 
Then  he  ordained  a  new  coinage  bearing  the  portraits  of  the  great 
“Sl^onic  saints  Cyril  and  Methodii^^e  naturally  exchanged  official 
representatives  with  the  Vatican.  He  passed  laws  against  Connnu- 
msm7*Socialism,  Liberalism,  Secularism,  and  the  like,  suppressing 
their  papers  and  organizations.  Free  ogmion,  freedom  of  the  Press, 
and  freedom  of  speech  alike  disappearem|The  State  was  reorganized 
on  the  Fascist  model. ^Vouth  was  regimented  on  the  Hitler  Youth 
plan  and  schools  conformed  to  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Churi^j 
Even  the  storm-troops  were  copied  from  the  Nazis,  and  a  legion  of 
Catholic  volunteers  was  recruited  and  sent  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
the  Nazi  armies  against  Russia. 

While  occupied  with  all  these  activities.  Mgr.  Tiso  and  almost 
aU  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  together  with  many  Members'  of 
^Parliament,  made  a  regular  retreat  of  three  full  days  each  Lent. 
They  frequented  the  services  of  the  Church  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
and  Mgr.  Tiso  himself  never  allowed  the  cares  of  his  new  office  to 
interfere  with  his  priestly  duti^  Every  week,  like  Mgr.  Seipel,  he 
relinquished  for  a  time  the  care  of  the  State  to  act  as  the  simple 
parish  priest  of  the  Banovce  Parish. 
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The  new  social  structure  of  the  State,  as  already  hinted,  was  based 
on  the  corporate  system,  as  enunciated  by  the  Poj)es.  Trade  unions 
were  therefore  abolished  BecauBeT^FTM^T*^  explained,  [“they 
came  under  the  albpervadinp;  influence  of  Liberalism  and  Individual- 
ism7**to'*’pre^mF^^  elements  of  decomposition  from  wreaking 
destruction  we  had  to  unify  professional  organizations  and  organize 
our  whole  country  on  a  corporate  basis,  as  taught  by  the  Catholic 
Chur^’jf  April  17,  1943).  ^Slovak  workers  may  rest  assured  that 
they  need  not  dream  of  a  so-called  Bolshevik  Paradise,  or  expect 
a  more  just  order  from  Eastern  f oreigners^Hie  ^principles  of  religion 
will  teach  them  what  a  just  social  order  mearjsJS 


Next  in  importance  to  the  corporate  system  came  the  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  family,  as  taught  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  of  Fascism.  These  were  a  replica  of  the  Fascist  laws, 
and  everything  was  done  to  see  that  the  family  undertook  the  earliest 
teaching  of  religion,  obedience,  and  Totalitarianism  to  the  younger 
generation. 

Then  Tiso  organized  the  Catholic  Slovak  youth  on  the  model  of 
the  Nazi  youth.  He  created  the  Hlinka  Guards  and  the  Hlinka  Youth. 
In  addition  to  this  he  organized  the  Slovak  Labor  Service  copied 
from  the  Nazi  model,  and  the  Hlinka  Slovak  People’s  Party.  All 
of  these  organizations  were,  of  course,  100  per  cent  totalitarian, 
except  that  in  certain  matters  there  was  a  blend  of  Italian  Fascism. 
In  all  other  respects  Nazi  Fascism  was  the  model  adopted  in  Slovakia, 
and  both  were  cemented  by  the  spirit  and  the  slogans  of  the  Catholic 
XiJiurch. 

In  the  programme  of  his  Government  Mgr.  Tiso  preached  from 
Hitler’s  texts;  he  demanded  discipline  and  blind  obedience. |He 
introduced  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  and  granted  privileges 
to  the  Church.  Only  those  who  showed  themselves  to  be  zealous 
Catholics  could  hope  for  employment  in  the  State,  the  schools,  and 


the  Civil  Service|  All  those  who  were  suspected  of  Socialist  or  Com¬ 
munist  sympatmes  were  boycotted.  Gradually  the  jails  filled  with 
political  criminals. 

Again  in  imitation  of  Hitler,  Tiso  created  special  political  schools, 
in  which  the  students  were  taught  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Catholic  Totalitarianism.  ^^imitiatedTEeNanTemTin  their  perse- 
^Son’BfmeJ^^To'certain  Catholics  who  questioned  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  this.  Mgr.  Tiso  replied : — 
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As  regards  the  Jewish  question,  people  ask  if  what  we  do  is  Christian  and 
humane.  I  ask  that  too;  is  it  Christian  if  the  Slovaks  want  to  rid  themselves^ 
of  their  eternal  enemies  the  Jews?  Love  for  oneself  is  God’s  command,  and 
His  love  makes  it  imperative  for  me  to  remove  anything  harming  me  (Tiso’s 
speech,  August  28,  1942) . 

Tiso  made  himself  the  head  of  the  Slovak  Army.  Addressing  yoim^ 
ofiScers,  he  frequently  repeated  to  them:  “The  Slovak  nation  wants  ^ 
to  live  its  own  life  as  a  national  and  Catholic  State.”  (May  25,  1944) . 

Apart  from  the  democracies,  the  main  hatred  of  Mgr.  Tiso  and^ 
his  Catholic  State  was,  of  course,  directed  against  Liberalism,  Social¬ 
ism,  and  Bolshevism,  and  hence  against  Soviet  Russia.  He  spared 
no  effort  to  make  the  Slovak  Catholics  good  Bolshevik  haters.  The< 
Catholic  clergy  were  entirely  on  his  side  and  co-operated  with  him 
in  raising  the  Slovak  Catholic  legions  which  were  sent  to  the  Eastern 
Front. 

The  Bolshevik  plans  for  predominance  make  it  clear  that  Slovaks  must  fight, 
not  only  for  their  own  survival,  but  also  for  the  salvation  and  protection  of 
European  culture  and  Christian  civilization  agmust-the  forces  of  Bolshevik 
barbarism  and  brutaIity’TSfay~25r'l94^ 

Apocalyptic  Bolshevism  unleashed  by  Capitalists  is^wreaking  death  and  de-  ^ 
struction.  We  Slovaks  are  Catholics  and  have  always  striven  for  the  further-  ^ 
ance  of  the  interests  of  man  (Tiso’s  Christmas  message,  1944) . 

Not  content  with  words,  Tiso  sent  a  legion  to  fight  Bolshevism 
and  more  than  once  personally  visited  the  legionaries  on  the  Eastern 
Front  (November  6,  1941  ).^fe  spoke  against  the  Western  Powers 
as  the  chief  enemy  that  the  Slovak  had  to  fight  :j  “We  cannot  doubt 
that  Allied  victory  would  mean  for  our  peoplea  most  horrible  defeat 
of  our  national  ideals  and  deliver  our  people  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Bolsheviks.  Slovakia  will  hold  out  on  the  side  of  the  Tripartite  Pact 
Power  until  the  final  victory”  (September  27,  1944). 

The  progress  of  the  war,  however,  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  Hitler  and  Mgr.  Tiso.  The  Soviet  armies  invaded  Germany 
as  well  as  the  territory  of  the  former  Czechoslovak  Republic. 

When  in  1944,  President  Benes  went  to  Moscow  and  signed  a  pact 
with  Soviet  Russia,  Mgr.  Tiso  and  the  Catholic  Slovaks  screamed  to 
Heaven  of  the  monstrous  crime  of  the  “Hussite  Benes”  in  selling  the 
Slovaks  to  the  “Godless  BplsEevIEs^pS^waTno^ 
^^SisIiops"^!rdSgy^^  ates  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia” 
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echoed  his  words.  They  preached  against  Benes  and  his  Government, 
then  in  London.  They  actually  went  so  far  asjto  issue  a  pastoral 
lettar^directed  against  the  Czech  Government  in  Lond^^^e  letter 
was  neverpuBEshedia^^  time  the  Vatican  was  working  hand 
in  hand  with  the  Allies,  realizing  that  the  defeat  of  Germany  was 
certain.|The  advance  of  Soviet  Russia  also  stirred  the  V^ican  to  a 
cautious  supervision  of  the  utterances  of  Catholics  dwe^ng  on  the 
RussrarTB order.  The  bishops  received  orders  not  “officially  to  com- 
prBmi^"*^erns3[ves.”  Thereupon  the  bishops  issued  stern  warnings 
“telling  people  of  the  danger  from  the  East.”  This  was  after  Benes 
had  signed  the  pact  with  Moscow. 

Such  was  the  new  Catholic  corporate  State  of  Slovakia  as  desired 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  The  structure  did  not  last  long,  for  it 
crumbled  with  the  defeat  of  Nazi  military  might.|But  the  failure 
of  the  plan  does  not  exonerate  those  religious  and  political  institu¬ 
tions,  or  individual  men,  who  had  been  responsible  for  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  gallant  Czech  RepubnO  By  their  ambition  to 
establish  a  totalitarian  Fascist  State  theyTiastened  the  outbreak  of 
the  Second  World  War,  the  Slovak  State  having  become  the  supporter 
and  close  partner  of  that  Nazism  which  was  to  drench  mankind  in 
a  sea  of  blood. 


POLAND  AND  THE 
VATICAN 


he  Second  World  War  broke  out  when  Hitler 
attacked  Poland  on  September  1939,  only  a 
few  months  after  ’  CzechosIov^MaTi^^  disap¬ 
peared.  Poland  fought  bravely  but  hopelessly 
against  the  armored  divisions  of  Germany,  and 
after  about  forty  days  she  lost  her  independence 
to  two  powerful  countries:  Nazi  Germany  and 
Communist  Russia.  ThrougEom'ffiFSecondW^ld  W 
conSot^^fi^K’  Nazi  Germany;  while  in  the  political  field  one 
disaster  seemed  to  follow  another  in  the  internal  as  well  as  the 


external  policy  vis-a-vis  several  great  Powers,  esj 


soviet  Rus- 


Poland,  the^classic  martyr-nation  of  Europe,  was  following  her 
unenviable  past.  But  b5iina3r"hoi^^  defending  herself 

against  Nazi  Germany,  and  in  her  struggle  for  independence,  the 
situation  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  was  not  so  simple 
as  it  aDDeare3rTCong^rSige""po]IHcal7raS37*stnTl^  interests 

dicy  of  Poland,  which  eventually  made  her  the 
r’s  affscression.  Onlv  bv  srlancin^  at  the  baok- 

al 
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Before  proceeding  farther  we  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  complex  social,  racial,  terrh 
t^iSTand  political  causes  which  moulded  Poland,  especially  in  the 
perTod  between  the  two  world  wars.fWe  can  only  try  to  examine  the 
Polish  tragedy  in  that  aspect  of  it  which  interests  us  here — namely, 
the  religious.  And,  naturally, |the  Vatican  enters  the  picture,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Poland  is  an  extremely  Catholic  country. 
In  fact,  one  might  even  say  that,  in  its  blind  fanaticism  and  piety, 
Poland,  as  a  nation,  is  the  most  Catholic  country  in  the  whole  of 

InNorthern  Europe,  for  centuries,  one  country  alone  remained 
loyal  to  the  Vatican — Catholic  Poland.^^d  from  the  time  when  her 
French  King  returned  to  France  (17541,  ‘'taking  with  him  the  crown 
diamonds  and  leaving  behind  him  the  Jesuits,”  as  Michelet  says  so 
picturesquely,  PcJandnaTTSmalnedTSu^^  CatholicismT) 

It  has  been  said  with  reason  that  Catholic  Poland  was  in  the  past 
the  Ireland  of  Northern  Europ^^e  resisted  the  brutal  oppression 
of  the  Russian  Czar  and  his  attempts  to  eradicate  the  people’s  love 
for  their  nation  and  their  religiomJOwing  to  her  loss  of  national 
liberty,  and  to  many  other  factdrs/Eoland,  on  the  eve  of  the  First 
World  War,  was  still  a  very  backward  country  in  all  fields  of  human 
endeavor.  AR  through  this  period,  and  tin  spite  of  persistent  and 
cruel  persecution,  the  Catholic  Church  waTHie  dominant  factor  in 
the  country!  The  Polish  woi'kers  were  the  poorest  paid  and  the  worst- 
houseaworkers  in  the  whole  of  Europe  (see  Spivak,  Europe  Under 
Terror). 

Poland’s  second  characteristic  was  Ijgr  piety.  The  Poles,  in  fact, 
were  so  intensely  religious  that  their  display^  piety  in  the  streets 
of  their  towns  was  greater  than  could  be  found  even  in  the  most 
backward  villages  of  Chile  and  Peru  (see  Revue  des  deux  Mondes, 
February  1,  1933).  This  latter  characteristic  of  the  Poles  would  not 
have  been  mentioned  here  if  it  stopped  at  that:^e  relate  it  in  order 
to  show  how  great  must  have  been  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
Church  over  the  populationj  Such  piety  was  not  found  in  any  lesser 
degree  amongst  the  upper  classes,  who,  since  Poland  recovered  her 
political  independence,  have  been  the  most  devout  followers  of  the 
Vatican  in  social  as  well  as  in  political  matters. 

This  was  becaus^the  Polish  upper  classes  consisted  of  the  most 
reactionary  elements  (chiefly  great  landowners)  to  be  found  in  that 
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part  of  Europe  I  The  interests  of  these  reactionary  sections  were,  of 
course,  paralM  to  those  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Their  policy  hung 
on  one  main  hinge  intense  hatred  of  Russia  as  a  country  and  even 
more  intense  hatred  of  Russia  as  the  centre  of  Bolshevism.  jE  this 
the  Polish  reactionary  elements  and  the  Catholic  Church  were  in 
complete  accorOThe  Poles,  therefore,  as  Poles  and  as  Catholics 
shaped  their  policy  on  the  persistent  boycott  of  Soviet  Russia,  and 
although,  as  an  independent  nation,  she  had  reason  to  fear  a  re¬ 
awakened  Germany,  Poland  nevertheless  concentrated  all  her  hatred 
on  her  other  neighbor. 

To  carry  out  their  mutual  policy,  the  Catholic  Poles  and  the 
Vatican  had  first  to  strengthen  their  position  inside  the  country.  For 
inside  Poland  there  were  problems  to  settle  which,  on  a  small  scale, 
were  the  same  great  problems  which  Catholic  Poland  and,  above^ll, 
the  Vatican  wanted  to  solve  on  the  stage  of  European  politics.pMs 
internal  policy  was  that  of  maintaining  the  status  quo  of  the  rich 
landowners  and  the  aristocracy  in  the  social  sphere,  of  ‘Tolonizing” 
all  foreign  elements,  and  of  converting  to  Catholicism  all  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  true  religioii^  The  practical  aims  of  this  policy 
were  to  prevent  the  spreadof  Socialism  and  Communism  and,  if 
possible,  to  crush  them  both,  to  oppress  all  minorities,  especially  the 
Ukrainians,  and  make  them  all'^^T^es/^^^at^^  eradicating 

the*OrtEo3ox  religion  and  substituting  for  it  the  Catholic.  / 

So  far  as  the  internal  affairs  of  Poland  were  concerned,  the  Vati¬ 
can,  although  having  the  same  aims,  had  vaster  goals,  which  it 
planned  to  achieve  with  the  aid  of  Catholic  Poland,  one  of  its  many 
partners.pr planned  to  destroy  the  Atheist  country  of  Soviet  Russia, 
also  to  wipe  out  the  Orthodox  religion  and  supplant  it  by  Catholi- 
cisnufy  B  shall  see  how  the  Vatican  tried  to  carry  out  these  plans  with 
Lenmaiter  the  Russian  Revolution — plans  which  were  further  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  desires  of  the  Polish  Nationalists,  who  were  never 
tired  of  dreaming  of  territorial  expansion  at  the  expense  of  Soviet 
Ru^iXlThis  dream  had  begim  immediately  after  Poland  was  resur¬ 
rected  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  in  such  a  desire  Poland  had 
several  allies  who,  like  her,  intensely  hated  Bolshevism. 

Paderewski  was  sent  to  France,  and  with  very  little  persuasion 
he  induced  the  French  to  strengthen  the  enemy  of  Bolshevism — 
namely,  the  new  Poland — ^by  detaching  two  large  provinces  from 
Russia  and  giving  them  to  Poland,  and  at  the  same  time  to  weaken 
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German^  by  taking  from  her  a  slice  of  Silesia  through  a  fraudulent 

plebiscite7|~'*‘^ 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Catholic  Poles,  who  for  centuries  had 
been  subjected  to  foreign  servitude,  once  free,  adopted  the  most 
tmdeniocratic  methods  to  satisfy  their  nationalistic  as  weU  as  their 
religious  aspirations.  In  the  case  of  Silesia,  part  of  that  region  was 
so  essentially  German  that  even  those  responsible  for  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  hesitated  to  give  it  to  Poland:  they  decided  that  a  plebiscite 
should  be  held.  French  and  Italian  trppps  were  sent  to  the  province 
to  safeguard  the  liberty  of  the  voters.|But  the  Poles,  and  particularly 
the  Catholic  Hierarchy,  began  a  most  vi^nt  and  widespread  cam¬ 
paign  of  intimidation  comparable  only  to  that  used  later  by  Fascism 
and  Nazism  in  their  “free  plebiscites?^  (See  the  French  Catholic 
writer,  Rene  Martel,  in  La  France  et  la  Pologne,)  It  is  significant 
that  at  this  campaign  of  political  terror  there  was  a 

Catholic  High  Prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Posen.  The  Poles  got  what  they 
wanted  most — ^namely,  and  several  large 

towns  which  had  voted  for  Germany.  But  that  was  not  all.  After  hav¬ 
ing  incorporated  two  provinces  into  their  territory,  they  dreamed 
of  something  else — ^the  extension  of  their  boundaries  at  the  expense 
of  Soviet  Russia. 

Of  course,  the  Poles  were  not  alone  in  desiring  the  destruction 
of  Bolshevism.  Far  from  it.  Powerful  forces  in  the  West  had  decided 
to  annihilate  the  Reds  by  force  of  arms.  The  victorious  Allies,  in 
fact,  went  so  far  as  to  organize  a  military  expedition  in  alliance 
with  the  White  Russians  in  order  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the 
Bolshevik  regime^EjJiis  first  anti-Red  crusade  the  most  enthusiastic 
who  joined  the  venture  were  the  Poles.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  at  that  time  the  representative  of  the  Vatican  in  Warsaw  was 
M^r.  Ratti,  the  great  enemy  of  Communism,  who  was  later  elected 
PoperiusJ?S^ 

Pilsuds^Ei,  in  course  of  time,  was  swept  back  to  the  very  gates  of 
Wa^awunSer  the  impact  of  the  Red  armies,  while  (what  must  have 
seemed  very  strange  to  the  super-Catholic  Poles)  the  Pope  was 
courting  Lenin,  ^^is  courting,  however,  having  failed,  the  Vatican’s 
hopesoffurtEe^  its  plans  in  Soviet  Russia  went  wron^By  1925 
the  Soviet  Government  had  forbidden  the  Vatican  representative  to 
enter  the  country,  tit  was  from  then  onwards  that  the  real  Catholic 
campaign  against  “Soviet  Atrocities  against  Religion”  began  to 
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flood  the  whole  world.^his  campaign  was  substantiated  by  the  fact 
that  many  Catholic  priests  were  imprisoned  and  shot;  hut  what 
Catholic  propaganda  never  told  was  that  practically  all  of  them  were 
sentenced,  not  because  of  their  religious  faith,  but  because  they  were 
T^Iitical  agents  of  the  Polish  Goveimment,  which  never  ceased  to  plot 
^ainstltr''^^MEeSic^^  period  the  hatred  of 

Soviet  Russia,  aroused  by  Eisto^al,  national,  and  racial  causes,  was 
infinitely  magnified  by  the  reli^ous  incentive. 

Meanwhile,  the  Catholic  Poles,  having  been  hampered  in  their 
plan  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union,  began  to  exterminate  all  those 
elements  inside  the  new  Poland  which  might  have  the  same  ideas  as 
the  Reds.^emocracy,  Liberalism,  Socialism,  and  Communism  were 
all  loathed  by  the  Poles  and  the  Chur  Polish  Socialists,  during  the 
first  years  of  the  Republic,  were  outraged  at  the  tyrannical  behaviour 
of  the  Government,  and  especially  at  the  crimes  against  the  minorities 
and  at  the  religious  persecution  begun  by  the  Catholic  reactionaries. 
In  1923,  after  a  large  crowd  had  gathered  before  the  Greek  Cathedral 
at  Leopol  in  protest  against  religiou^ersecution,  Polish  troops  dis¬ 
persed  them  with  rifles  and  swords!|p?he  Socialist  representatives  in 
Parliament  were  so  indignant  aSout  mis  outrage  that  they  vocifer¬ 
ously  protested  at  the  Sejm  and  Senat^ 

^oth  Catholic  reactionaries  and  the  Catholic  Church  grew  alarmed 
lestmeir  plans  should  go  wrong  because  of  the  Socialist  interference. 
Means  of  preventing  this  were  studied  by  both,  and  one  day  Pib 
sudski,  with  the  warmest  support  of  the  Vatican  ancTmeP^sh 
Hierarchy,  extinguished  parliamentary  government,  imprj^soned  the 
Socialists,  destroyed  any  vestige  of  democracy  or  free3om^midsSt 
Eimsrffup  as  a  dictat^^Thus  Catholic  Poland  was  one  of  the  first 
countries  in  Europe,  after  the  First  World  War,  to  become  a  dictator¬ 
ship.  |^om  that  time  the  great  plans  of  the  nationalist  and  reac¬ 
tionary  Catholic  Poles  and  the  Catholic  Church  advanced  rapidly^ 

We  have  already  said  that  after  the  First  World  War  Poland  cut 
off  large  slices  of  Russia  as  well  as  Germany,  to  which  in  all  justice 
she  had  no  right.  In  these  lands  were  large  populations  which  were 
an3rthing  but  Polish.  There  were  over  1,000,000  Germans  (almost 
all  Protestants) ,  and  between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  WhitlTlRn^ 
sians  and  Ukrainians,  of  which  about  half  belonged  to  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church.  There  were  also  about  1,000,000  Catholic  Poles, 
l^^^^O^Jm^raT^^OOjOOO  Greek  Uniates  (who,  although  practising 
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Greek  rites,  acknowledge  the  Pope),  and  over  4,000,000  anti-Papal 
Orthodox  Catholics. 

annexation  of  these  territories  (which  Russia 
was  later  to  take  back  from  Poland  during  the  Second  World  War) 
the  Poles  gave  solemn  pledges  to  the  Great  Powers  that  they  would 
rSpecTlhe  racial,  social,  political  and  i^^ious  righl^of  these 
mmorHS^T^fiiirfi^  the  very  beginning  the  Catholic  carried 

out  a  ruthless  double  campaign,  sponsored  by  intense  nationalism 
and  religious  fanaticism,  to  ‘Tolonize”  the  Ukrainians  completely 
and  to  destroy  the  Orthodox  Onncl^They  began  to  take  away  from 
the  Ukrainians  their  liberties,  one  by  one,  with  brutal  force;  they 
tried  to  suppress  their  national  habits  and  institutions,  and  even 
their  language.  Parallel  with  this,  Aey  tried  to  convert  them  to  the 
“only  and  true  religion  of  God/^llhe  Vatican  instructed  the  Polish 
Hierarchy  and  the  ultra-Catholic  Polish  Government  that  the  “con¬ 
version”  should  be  brought  about,  not  so  much  by  pressing  it  on 
the  peasants,  but  by  ^^ejtoinating”  the  clergy  of  the  Orthodox 
Chu^^fln  a  comparativel5r"sEoTrtiinemor?thaiioi^^ 
Orthodox  priests  had  been  arrested;  in  one  jail  alone  200  of  them 
were  crowded  with  2,000  political  prisoner"^ ( mostly  democrats  and 
Socialists) . 

The  jailers  received  special  instructions  to  maltreat  the  clergy. 
There  were  thousands  of  executions  amongst  the  Ukrainians.  “Whole 
villages  were  depopulated  by  massacre.”  (See  Les  Atrocites  Polo- 
liaises  en  Galicie  Uhrainienne^  by  V.  Tennytski  and  J.  Bouratch) . 
^e  Catholic  Church  approved.  Indeed,  one  of  its  high  digmlSr?S7 a 
bishop,  was  appointed  to  the  Council  set  up  to  accomplish  this  plan. 
In  1930  there  were  over  200,000  Ukrainians  in  jail.  The  most  ap¬ 
palling  tortures  were  employed  by  the  Catholic  Poles:  tortures  which 
would  be  not  an  iota  less  compared  with  those  that  occurred  in  Nazi 
concentration  camps  later  on.  When  a  military  expedition  was  sent 
to  punish  the  “rebel  Ukrainians,”  Catholic  priests  accom^nied  every 
regiment  of  Polish  soldiers,  who,  ’^STbeingv^!^^  hearing 
Mass  regularly,  going  to  church  frequently,  and  carrying  holy  images 
with  them,|did^^  hesitate  to  commit  the  hideous  crimes  of  torturing 
and  raping,  of  burning  Orthodox  churches  and  executing  thousands 
upon  thousands.|  “Most  of  the  Greek  churches  are  plundered  by 
Polish  soldiers  and  used  as  stables  for  their  horses,  and  even  as 
latrines.”  (See  Atrocities  in  the  Ukraine,  edited  by  Emil  Revyuk). 
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Catholic  countries,  the  world  over  against  a  regime  which  did  not 
lillQwTe^m^TiB ^  This  was  done  while  the  Vatican  knew  what 
was  going  on  in  Poland;  indeed,  while  the  Vatican  was  the  main 
agent  behind  all  the  religious  persecution  in  that  country. 

To  every  impartial  observer  of  her  foreign  policy,  Poland’s  posi¬ 
tion  during  the  period  between  the  two  world  wars  was  a  very 
delicate  one;  in  fact,  so  delicate  that  the  object  of  her  politicians 
should  have  been  only^to  pursue  a  policy  which  would  be  in  the 
interests  of  their  country — a  policy  uninfluenced  by  any  ideological 
or  religious  hatoedsj 

When  Nazism  came  to  power,  and  when  it  was  made  obvious,  by 
a  colossal  building  up  of  military  machinery,  what  the  Nazis’  in¬ 
tentions  were,  it  should  have  been  the  concern  of  Poland  to  make  a 
close  ally  of  Russia,  for,  owing  to  Poland’s  geographical  position 
only  Russia  would  have  been  able  to  give  her  immediate  help  had 
she  been  attacked.  Poland  instead,  pursued  the  entirely  opposite 
policy  of  continued  intense  hatred  towards  Russia  and  always  closer 
friendship  with  Nazism. 

|R Js  true  that,  in  the  first  years  of  Nazism,  Poland  was  the  first 
country  to  ask  France  to  intervene  against  Hitler  on  the  occupation 
of  the  Rhinelan^ That  was  understandable,  for  Poland  was  a  young 
nation  who  feared  that  Germany  might  renew  claims  upon  herlBut, 
after  that,  Poland  hitched  herself  to  Hitler’s  chaig^  In  internal 
affairs  she  became  more  and  more  Fascist  and  totalitarian  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  whilst  in  the  foreign  field  she  became  a 
faithful  ally  of  Nazi  Germany.  |Sdeed,  she  even  helped  Germany 
to  carry  out  her  aggression  against  Czechoslovakia.  Not  only  did 
she  support  Nazi  Germany  throughout  that  crisis,  but  joined  her 
voice  with  Hitler’s,  and  was  one  of  the  first  nations  to  ask  for  a 
share  of  the  Czechoslovak  kiUTf 

Even  before  Mimich,  Poland  had  become  a  real  Nazi  Germany  in 
miniature.  Besides  following  Hitler  in  his  raping,  she  began  to 
shout  and  agitate  the  sabre,  in  true  Hitlerian  fashion,  repeating  the 
very  slogans  of  the  Nazis.  She  began  to  t&lik^oi  lebensrauTJir  for  Poles, 
first  in  Europe  and  then  in  Africa;  she  wanteJ””^^^ 
and  if  colonies  were  not  given  to  her,  she  would  get  them  all  the 
same.  Hitler,  at  that  time,  was  shouting  exactly  the  same  words,  and 
when  Poland  proclaimed  that  she  would  get  colonies,  she  meant,  of 
course,  that  she  would  get  them  after  they  had  been  conquered  by 
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Hitler^he  sneered  openly  at  democracy,  and  even  menaced  Soviet 
Russia  on  many  oc”casmns7TuntingTE^  in  Russia,  too,  there  was 
enough  lebensraum  for  the  surplus  Poles  and  enough  raw  material 
for  her  indu^lriesTj 

In  short,  and  as  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister  said  later,  the  Poles 
had  struck  a  real  alliance  with  Nazi  Germany  (Colonel  Beck,  January 
1940).  Whence  had  the  inspiration  come?  In  the  internal  field, 
from  the  causes  already  shown;^in  the  international  sphere,  from 
the  Western  Powers^and  from  the  Vatican,  all  of  whom  hoped  that 
Hitler  might  turn  against  Russi^ 

We  have  already  related  the  events  preliminary  to  the  break  of  the 
Second  World  War,  with  particular  regard  to  the  situation  of  the 
Vatican,  Hitler,  and  Poland,  the  agreement  reached  by  Pius  XII 
and  Hitler |abont  the  temporary  character  of  the  German  occupation 
of  that  cpuntry,|the  .grandiose  plan  which  lay  behind  it  all,  and  the 
grand  strategy  of  tW'*V^iHn7naving  for  its  main  goal  the  attack 
on3o^l!^”Russia7"^^  Poland  was  seen  as  an  instrument  con¬ 
ducive  to  this  ultimate  goal.  As  we  shall  come  across  the  subject 
when  dealing  with  France  and  the  Vatican,  we  shall  content  our¬ 
selves  here  with  quoting  the  words  of  a  man  who  knew,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  the  extent  of  the  Vatican’s  responsibility  for 
the  Polish  tragedy — namely,  Poland’s  Foreign  Secretary,  Colonel 
JBeck,  at  one  time  a  great  friend  of  Goering  and  Hitler,  who  led 
Polish  foreign  policy  in  the  wake  of  Nazism  in  the  years  before  the 
war.  After  Germany  and  Russia  had  occupied  his  country,  and 
Colonel  Beck  had  to  flee  abroad,  disillusioned  and  ill,  he  uttered  the 
following  significant  words,  whi(5rpurin"ali^^  part  played 

by  the  Catholic  Church  in  steering  the  policy  of  that  nation: — 

One  of  those  mainly  responsible  for  the  tragedy  of  my  country  is  the  Vatican. 
Too  late  do  I  realize  we  have  pursued  a  foreign  policy  for  the  Catholic  Church’s 
own  ends.  We  should  have  followed  a  policy  of  friendship  with  Soviet  Russia, 
and  not  one  of  support  of  Hitler.  {Excerpt  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mussolini 
by  the  Fascist  Ambassador  in  Bucharest  (February  1940),  who  stated  he  was 
one  of  those  to  whom  Colonel  Beck  spoke,) 

Could  there  be  a  more  striking  indictment  of  the  interference  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  life  of  a  modern  nation?  Yet  those 
individuals  and  parties  who,  after  Poland’s  occupation,  formed  a 
Polish  Government  in  London,  owing  to  a  sum  of  racial,  social, 
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political,  and  religious  factors,  continued  to  behave  exactly  as  their 
predecessors  had  behaved,  so  far  as  their  relations  with  the  Vatican 
and  Soviet  Russia,  n^ow  Poland’s  ally,  were  concerned.|From  1940 
untir^EevSy^aad  of  tlie  warTin  19^*  interminable  intrigues  with 
the  Vatican  and  the  Allies  continued  to  be  spiimlErLondon  by  the 
^Ue3™FS[e^w^rwMledirecting  their  main  efforts  to  expelling 
the  Nazis  from  Polish  territory  and  raismg  armies  to  fight  side  by 
side  with  those  of  the  Western  Powers,  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
antagonize  Soviet  Russi^  This  policy  culminated  in  the  pitiful  and 
tragic  rising  of  Warsaw  in  1944,  when  thousands  of  lives  were 
sacrificed  uselessly.  The  rising  had  been  planned  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Soviets,  who  were  approaching  the  capital,  from  occupying  it. 
The  Catholic  Poles  thought  that  thus  they  would  have  the  right  to 
reject  “any  political  interference  from  the  Russians.” 

At  the  beginning  of  1945  Poland  had  her  “fifth  partition,”  as  it 
was  called,  by  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  former  Poland  was 
handed  back  to  Russia.  It  is  not  for  us  to  pass  judgment  on  whether 
this  partition  was  right  or  wrong,  or  on  whether  or  not  a  victorious 
Soviet  Russia  imitated  Hitler  in  dealing  with  smaller  neighbors. 
The  fact  remains  that  Poland,  after  twenty  years  of  relentless 
hostility,  could  not  expect  her  Eastern  neighbors — ^mainly  thanks  to 
whose  exertions  Poland  was  freed — ^not  to  take  precautions  to  ensure 
that  the  past  would  not  be  repeated. 

The  disavowal,  by  Moscow,  of  the  exiled  Polish  Government  in 
London,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  Left-Wing  Government  in 
battered  Poland  in  the  spring  of  1945,  were  more  than  moves  by 
Soviet  Russia  to  ensure  the  future.  'Although  meant  to  hamper  the 
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hen,  in  the  spring  of  1940,  Nazi  Germany  turned 
away  from  the  East  in  order  to  destroy  the 
military  power  of  the  Western  Allies,  the  small 
countries  lying  between  her  and  France — ^namely, 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium — ^were  overrun 
and  occupied. 

We  shall  not  deal  with  Denmark,  whose  Catho¬ 
lic  population  is  minute;  nor  with  Holland,  which  cannot  be 
considered  a  Catholic  country,  for,^^lth^ugh  one-third  of  her  popu¬ 
lation  is  Catholic,  such  a  minority  at  this  time  did  not  exert  a  great 
influencej  It  suffices  to  state  that  the  Dutch  Catholics,  although  the^’ 
producea  certain  pro-Nazi  elements,  behaved  on  the  whole  as  die 
the  majority  of  the  Dutch  population,  theHierardSiy^^ 
policy  of  obedience  to  Nazi  authorities, ^ut  expressing  neither  con 
demnation  nor  support  of  their  actions.  Occasional  protests  were 
raised  only  when  certain  laws,  such  as  that  eniormnglabox^^ 
ment,  endangered  the  morals  and  faith  of  theCafEonewo^ 
violated  the  principles  of  the  Church;  or  when  the  Nazi  regime 
dissolved  Catholic  assgciations,|^reduced  the  subsidies  of  Catholic 
s^mfli^Tcommande^e^^  buildings,  suppressed  Catholic 

newspapersTbam^TpuHiccd^SonsTre^^ed  me  salaries  of  re- 
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ligious  teachers,  or  adopted  a  system  of  centralization  as  regards 
IvSrSersandyouth,  and  so  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  it  is  true  that  the  Catholic  Hierarchy 
gave  in  general  neither  support  nor  condemnation  to  the  Nazis,  it 
co-operated  whole-heartedly  with  them  in  destroying  the  Socialists 
and  Communists.  As  when,  for  instance,  on  January  27,  1941,  it 
forbade  any  Catholic  to  become  or  remain  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  the  disobedient  being  threatened  with  excommunica¬ 
tion. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  any  detailed  relation  of  the  part  played  by 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Holland.|^e  must  pass  on  to  Belgium,  for 
in  that  country  the  Catholic  ChurctT  played  an  important  part  in 
shaping  social,  political,  and  even  military  events  up  to  the  time 
of  occupation  by  the  Nad^While  surveying  the  part  played  by  the 
Church  there,  the  reader  should  remember  that  Belgium,  like  other 
countries,  was  but  a  part  of  the  Vatican’s  vast  plan  for  establishing 
Totalitarianism  wherever  possible.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
Vatican  woi^ked  on  two  planes.|Tirst,  it  tried  to  create  totalitarian 
political  movements  within  the  selected  country,  taking  advantage 
of  economic,  political,  social,  or  racial  characteristics  of  general  or 
local  origin.  Secondly,  in  the  case  of  small  countries,  they  were 
gradually  trained  for  enticement  into  the  orbit  of  Nazi  Germany  or 
Fascist  hal^ 

Before  proceeding  farther,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  position  of 
the  Belgian  Catholic  Church,  for  thus  will  be  explained  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  Church,  not  only  over  matters  purely  religious,  but 
extending  to  the  social  and  political  field. 

Practically  the  whole  population  of  Belgium  is,  nominally  at  least, 
Catholic.  The  Catholic  Church  as  a  religious,  social,  and  political 
institution  is,  perhaps,  the  most  influential  organization  in  the 
country^^^vidence  of  the  overwhelming  numerical  superiority  of 
the  Cathoh^  over  the  adherents  of  other  ChurchSit^^ 
quote  the  following  figures  illustrating  the  proportion  of  clergy 
serving  the  various  religious  denominations  in  Belgium  in  the  year 
1937:  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  possessed  6,474  priests;  the 
ministers  of  Protestant  denominations  numbered^32^  Rabbis  of  the 
Jewish  faith  numberedj^  and  the  Anglican  Church  was  represented 
by ^9  clergy.  Of  all  Catholic  countries,  Belgium  had  relatively  the 
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greatest  number  of  convents,  and  the  number  of  Belgian  nuns 
approached  7,000^ 

The  Belgian  Constitution  guaranteed  religious  freedom,  and  no 
subject  was  compelled  to  take  part  in  religious  observances.  Every 
3reed  enjoyed  complete  liberty.  The  State  disclaimed  any  rigETlo 
intervene  in  ecclesiastical  matters  and  was  not  concerned  in  the 
ipp ointment  of  Church  dignitaries  or  of  authorities  in  the  uni- 
;rersities. 

This  degree  of  religious  liberty  in  a  country  overwhelmingly 
Ilatholic  resulted  from  compromise  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Liber als.^Hie^  struggle  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Liberals 
lad  formerly  been  as  fierce  as  in  other  countries,  but  the  Church 
W’as  compelled  to  compromis^She  well  knew  that  the  liberty  granted 
:o  her  by  the  State  wouircompensate  for  any  loss  involved  in  such 
;ompromise.^irough  a  network  of  institutions — educational,  social, 
political,  and  cEaritable — ^the  Church  was  able  to  influence  the  life 
)f  the  natioj^  These  channels  of  influence  widened  yearly,  thanks 
JO  the  principles  of  freedom  of  association,  of  education,  and  of 
the  Press.  This  mutual  tolerance  between  Church  and  State  enabled 
Belgium  to  maintain  close  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Holy  See. 

Ever  since  Belgium  became  independent,  the  education  of  Belgian 
youth  had  been  a  subject  of  bitter  controversy  between  the  Church 
and  the  champions  of  the  secular  State  education  system.  La  Lwtte 
Scolaire,  as  it  had  come  to  be  known,  the  struggle  for  the  control 
of  youth,  was  still  unresolved  in  principle  in  May  1940,  although 
some  degree  of  compromise  had  been  reached  in  practice.JJ^ 
Constitution  provided  that  education  should  be  free  and  that  the  cost 
of  maintaining  schools  should  be  borne  by  the  State.  But  the 
principle  of  liberty  in  education  permitted  the  foundation  of  schools 
by  private  organizations  and  individuals,  and  the  Catholic  Church 
in  particular  made  use  of  this  privilege.  Whether  the  State  should 
be  responsible  for  the  cost  of  education  in  schools  thus  privately 
established  was  the  next  question  to  arise  and  for  a  long  time  caused 
bitter  dispute.  The  Catholic  Church  claimed  that  the  State  should 
provide  a  part  of  the  funds  necessary  to  support  her  school^ 

Religious  instruction  in  the  schools  likewise  producecTadifficult 
issue.  In  their  own  schools  Catholics  could,  of  course,  ensure  that 
their  children  were  educated  in  accordance  with  Catholic  principles. 
In  schools  controlled  by  public  authorities,  the  Liberals,  and  later 
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the  Socialists,  maintained  that  education  should  he  placed  on  a 
purely  secular  basis.  They  considered  that  religious  instruction 
should  be  given  outside  school  hours  and  only  with  the  parents’ 
consent,  ^he  Church  fought  these  contentions  with  the  utmost 
ferocity,  claiming  that  Catholic  teaching  should  be  given  in  all 
schools  and  at  the  State’s  expense.  All  children  should  be  brought 
up  as  Catholics,  irrespective  of  their  parents’  wishes.  | 

To  demonstrate  the  intolerant  spirit  animating  the  Catholic  Church, 
even  in  a  State  where  superficially  it  seemed  that  an  understanding 
with  the  Church  had  been  reached,  two  small  but  significant  illus¬ 
trations  may  be  given.  The  State,  being  truly  democratic  and  Liberal, 
had  enacted  that  Catholic  instruction  should  be  imparted  in  those 
schools  where  Catholic  scholars  formed  the  majority.  This  especially 
afiFected  Communal  schools.  But  when  the  State  applied  a  corre¬ 
sponding  rule  to  communal  schools  where  Catholics  were  in  a 
minority,  that  religious  instruction  inapplicable  to  the  majority 
should  not  be  given,  the  Church  protested  vigorously  and  accused  the 
State  of  intolerance  and  hostility  to  the  Church. 

As  in  many  other  countries,  so  also  in  Belgium,  a  fierce  antagonism 
persisted  between  the  Church  and  such  progressive  parties  as  the 
Liberals  and  the  Socialists.^^e  Church  consistently  opjgosed  any¬ 
thing  tending  to  secularize  the  State  and  the  national  HiO  Without 
recapitulating  the  motives  which  urged  the  Church  to  fight  against 
the  secular  State  and  Liberalism,  it  sufiSces  to  say  that  the  Church 
in  Belgium  conducted  the  same  campaign  as  she  had  done  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  elsewhere.  |Dnring  the  first 
fifty  years  of  independence  the  fight  was  directed  against  the 
Liberals,  and  the  influence  of  the  Church  on  education  and  on  the 
political  life  of  the  country  was  the  main  cause  of  strif^The 
Catholics,  of  course,  supported  the  Church,  while  the  Liberals  and 
Progressives  advocated  a  secular  State. 

From  1884  to  1914,  owing  to  various  circumstances  and  social  as 
weir’aT'economi^^  political  events,  the  Catholics  governed  the 
country  alone.  lAfter  the  First  World  War  the  Catholics  and  the 
Socialists,  who  meantime  had  grown  enormously  in  number  and 
power,  possessed  equal  strength,  but  the  Liberals  gradually  lost 
^ound,  with  the  result  that  the  CathoTicTPai^’**'S3^meC 
working-class  movement  entered  upon  their  inevitable  struggle  with 
the  SocialisS!\This  struggle  was  based  mainly  on  social  questions. 
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formal  declaration  of  war  against  anything  tlmt  savored  of  deji 
mocracy  or  Socialism,  and  against  all  elements  hostile  to  the  Catholic 
Ch^^y5h^r*^Lm^igns  were  mainly  directed  -against  the  Socialists, 
the  Communists,  the  secular  State,  and,|significantly  enough,  against 
that  solid,  stable,  and  influential  section  of  Catholic  Belgium — 
namely,  the  leaders  themselves  of  the  Catholic  Party.  | 

Does  not  the  situation  strike  the  reader  as  very  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  created  in  other  countries?  And  does  not  the  creation 
of  the  Catholic  Fascist  Party  strike  one  as  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  general  policy  of  the  Church  at  that  time?|Tli^  policy,  it 
is  suggested,  involved  the  supplanting  of  the  old  Cam^c  Party  or 
even  its  complete  destruction;  in  its  place  waT^tobesiSSHtut^  a 
party  new,  vigorous,  and  unscrupulous  All  this  happened  at  a  time 
when  the  Socialists  ancf'^peciSi^^SLeConimunists  in  Belgium  were 
increasing  in  number  and  power.  As  a  consecjuence  the  middle 


class,  which  in  other  countries  formed  the  backbone  of  Fascism  ^d 
Nazism,  was  becoming  restless  -and  demanding  strong  measures.^n 
short,  the  Church  chose  the  right  time  for  launching  yet  another 
Fascist  partyTI 

The  move'was  most  cleverly  timed  from  another  point  of  view. 
Serious  scandals  had  occurred  among  the  Catholics  exercising  the 
*^eatest  influence,  causing  the  middle  and  lower  middle  classes  to 
rebel  against  this  state  of  affai^The  Catholic  Party  had,  in  fact, 
been  accused  by  Catholics  as  well  as  non-Catholics  of  gross  misdeeds, 
in  that  the  Church  ‘‘had  ejuibaiked  upon  sordid  specujgjii^”  so  as 
to  “increase  its  strength  and  enrich  some  of  its  members”  {Revue  de 
Deux  Mondesy  Jime  15,  1936) . 

Owing  to  these  considerations,  the  Catholic  Fascist  Party  had 
every  advantage  leading  to  success,  with  or  without  the  support  of 
the  old  Catholic  Party.  Thus  the  Fascist  Degrelle^  leaving  Catholics 
of  the  old  stamp  in  the  lurch,  ensured  the  advancement  of  his  own 
faction.  At  the  election  of  1936  the  new  Fascist  Party,  now  designated 
Rexism,  secured  twenty- one  seats  in  the  Chamber — a  very  good 
*Sartnhe  CommumstsaSvanceT^rom  two  seats,  in  1925,  to  nine 
seats. 

new  Fascist  Party,  however,  although  indirectly  supported 
by  the  Vatican,  became  too  violent  and  exceeded  the  instructions 
of  Rome  as  regards  its  relationship  with  the  old  Catholic  Party. 
Degrelle  was  too  enthusiastic  and  inexperienced.  Rexism  was  next 
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in  collusion  with  Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  Germany,  and  the  popularity 
of  the  movement  began  to  wane. pile  old  Catholic  Party  in  Belgium 
gave  the  Vatican  to  understand  maTthey  were  too  influential  in  the 
life  of  the  country  to  be  thus  cavalierly  treated.  They  asked  that  the 
Church  should  repudiate  Rexism  as  it  was  then  constituted.  They 
assured  the  Vatican  that,  exercising  due  precaution,  they  would 
thems^es  in  time  ensure  the  ‘‘liquidation”  of  Socialism  and  Com¬ 
munism^ 

An  important  test  case  was  fought  in  1937,  when  Brussels  elected 
to  send  Degrelle  himself  to  the  polls  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Zea¬ 
land,  an  independent  Catholic,  then  Prime  MinistenTS^i^k^d 
the  support‘'"^STEir*5e^t^^  theCaSolicTI^Qish  Nationalists. 
The  Catholic  Church  took  this  occasion  to  repudiate  the  doctrine 
of  Rexism  as  being  “incompatible  with  good  Catholicism,”  The 
result  of  the  election  was  the  polling  by  Degrelle  of  69,000  votes 
only,  against  the  275,000  votes  for  his  opponent. 

The  old  Catholic  Party  had  scored  a  success  with  the  Vatican,  but 
Rexism  survived,  using  all  the  slogans  and  methods  of  Fascism  and 
Nazism  with  varying  fortunes.  Since  the  Vatican  had  given  it  the 
cold  shoulder  and,  above  all,  being  opposed  by  the  influential  rich 
Catholics,  it  could  not  force  Degrelle  on  the  Catholic  population. 
Accordingly,  in  1939,  Rexism  lost  almost  all  its  seats  in  Parliament, 
registering  only  four. 

Then  war  broke  out,  andj  the  same  intrigues  as  had  been  woven 
between  the  reactionary  section  (^France,  the  Vatican,  and  Hitler 
were  repeated  in  BelgunnJ  That  is  to  say,  an  InfluSatial  CaEEoG^ 
section  in  Belgium,  composed  mainly  of  industrialists  and  financiers, 
sought  to  keep  Belgium  neutral  and  even  to  come  to  terms  with 
Hitler. 

Whg  Vatican  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  plans  and  negotiation^ 
Of  course,  the  Vatican  was  not  the  only  interested  party;  powerJuT 
interests,  sjociaJ^  economic,  and  financial,  were  at  work,  in  close 
connection  with  their  counterpartsTn~Trance.  We  shall  enter  into 
greater  detail  when  dealing  with  France.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  record 
that  a  French  general  of  Belgian  origin  and  devoutly  Catholic  was 
implicated  in  these  various  proceedings  and  was  a  link  between  the 
Belgian  and  French  sections  desiring  to  “come  to  terms  with JBifljei:^ 
His  name  was  General  WeygandA"^ 

The  Papal  representative  in  Belgium  was  in  intimate  contact  with 
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various  influential  persons  in  the  King’s  entourage|He  was  also  in 
contact,  significantly  enough,  with  those  Flemish  Catholic  National¬ 
ists  who,  claiming  independence,  saw  in  Hitler’s  intervention  a 
God-sent  opportunity  for  creating  a  new  Flemish  Catholic  State. 
These  Flemish  Catholics  d^ixed  separation  on  racial  and  histone 
grounds,  but  it  is  notewor'^^'SSfiiey^^re  most  fervent  Catholics 
and  their  main  objective  was  the  creation  of  an  authoritarian  State, 
This  State  was  to  be  founded  on  Nazism  and  the  Fascist  Corporate 
System.  In  the  years  preceding  1940^  the  Flemish  Nationalists  had 
changed  the  form  of  their  party.  The  Front  Party  had  given  way  to 
the  Vlaamsch  National  Verbond,  an  organization  on  an  authoritarian 
basis. 

After  the  invasion  of  Poland  the  parlous  position  of  Belgium  as 
vis-a-vis  Germany  was  clear  enough.  Nevertheless,!  the  intrigues 
continued  and  reached  such  a  stage  that  King  Leopoldand  his 
advisers  refused  to  join  the  French  and  British  experts  in  devising 
plans  until  it  was  too  late.|^^^ting  thus,  King  Leopold  neglected 
the  advice  of  his  miHtaryleader^ 

This  delay  was  due  to  theT^t  that nhe^Belgian  Catholics,  or 
rather  the  few  concerned  in  these  intrigues,  were  aware  of  the 
Vatican’s  plan  regarding  Poland,  Belgium,  and  France^They  knew, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  that  the  Vatican  had  promised  Hitler  the 
support  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  West  in  return  for  his  promised 
attack  on  the  great  Bolshevik  enei^^  Hitler,  in  turn,  promised  to 
respect  the  Church  wherever  his*Srmies  ‘‘were  forced  to  go.”  He 
would  “crush  all  the  Socialists  and  Communists,”  and  when  once 
that  was  done  “he  would  turn  East.” 


King  Leopold  was  well  known  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  and,  not  possessing  great  political  acumen,  he  may  or  may 
not  have  known  what  his  actions  portended. 

Besides  the  decision  of  the  King,  the  onus  in  this  matter  falls 
particularly  on  two  men,  and  these  two  men  were  the  Papal  Delegate 
in  Belgium  and  the  Belgian  Primate.  They  conducted 
tions  with  severaI]^^mn^*^CSholic  industrialists  and  politicians 
and  more  than  once  had  private  audience  with  King  Leopold. 

King  Leopold  and  his  entourage  were  also  under  pressure  from 
[he  Fascist  Government  in  Rome,  which  had  been  charged  by  Hitler 
to  persuade  the  King  to  follow  a  certain  line.  This  side  of  the 
negotiations  was  conducted  through  the  House  of  Savoy,  in  the 
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person  of  the  wife  of  the  Italian  Crown  Prince,  Umberto,  who  was 
King  LeopoH’s  sister.  This  cobSaT^pIan^^^  be  considered^ 
greateT^tail  ih^Ge  next  chapter.fit  suffices  to  say  here  that  Belgium 
was  a  part  of  the  France- Vatican-ffitlerite  plan,  with  which  the  smah 
Catholic  in^strialist  clique,  the  King,  and  others,  consented  to  work 
in  harmony^ 

As  alre^  suggested,  the  King,  in  accordance  with  this  scheme, 
prevented  the  Allies  from  preparing  their  plans.  Consequently,  when 
Hitler  invaded  Belgium  his  armies  reached  the  sea,  and  King  Leopold 
was  advised  by  his  Catholic  counsellors,  including  the  Papal  Dele¬ 
gate  and  the  Belgian  Primate,  to  surrender.fSiis  course  was  contrary 
to  the  opinion  and  the  will  of  the  Govermoent,  which  refused  to 
surrender;  so  Catholic  Leopold,  flouting  the 

to  respect,  personally  surrendered  the  Belgian  Army  to 
the  Nazis.  King  Leopoldiater  stated  tihathTh^sent  due  warning 
to  the  Allies.  It  is  certain  that  they  never  received  i-hi^^  warning  and 
were  confronted  by  the  gravest  dange^ 

Immediately  after  the  surrender,  andhefore  the  country  had  been 
informed,  Cardinal  van  Roey:  had  an  extremely  private  interview 
with  the  King,  lasting  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  King,  in  spite  of  pressing  military  problems,  had 
previously  had  a  private  meeting  with  the  Papal  Nuncio.  The  sur¬ 
render  imnaediSelyTOTowedTEiriDQee^^ 

Of  what  transpired  at  the  meeting  of  the  King  and  Cardinal  van 
Roey  we  know  nothing,  except  that  the  Cardinal  discussed  what 
message  should  be  given,  and  how  it  should  be  given,  to  the  Belgian 
people,  most  of  whom  wished  to  continue  the  struggle.  The  King 
had  surrendered  unwillingly,  as  he  wished  to  be  in  accord  with  his 
Government.  After  the  surrender  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  people,  but  the  Cardinal  undertook  to  defend  his  action 
to  the  Belgians.  ^ 

It  was  in  these  circumstances,  and  employing  Cardinal  van  Roey 
as  his  mouthpiece,  that  King  announced  the  capitulation  of  May 
.^8,  1940,  to  his  peopIe.yBe  further  puhlishecftSTtSTcTlir^ 
addressed  to  President  Roosevelt  and — ^significantly  enough — to  the 
Pope.  Belgium  had  become  an  occupied  country  and  a  satellite  of 
the  Nazi  New  Order!| 

The  outstanding  characteristics  of  occupied  Belgium  were  twofold. 
First,  Liberalism,  Socialism,  Communism,  and  all  democratic  insti- 
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tutions,  being  inimical  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  incidentally 
to  Nazism,  were  destroyed  or  otherwise  thoroughly  overhauled. 
Secondly,  the  organizations  of  the  Catholic  Church  enjoyed  un¬ 
exampled  freedom  and  the  Church  exercised  unsurpassed  influence 
in  the  country,  thanks  tT^AT^power'graSSeT’^^ 
themselves. 

*^A11  political  parties  were  dissolved  except  two,  the  ultra-Catholic 
Fascist  Rexists  and  the  ultra-Catholic  Flemish  Nationalist  Party.  The 
Socialist  and  Communist  papers  were  suppressed  or  changed  hands. 
Only  Catholic  papers  were  allowed  to  be  published  and,  except  for 
military  censorship,  to  circulate  freely. 

”^AU  other  activities  and  organizations — economic,  social,  cultural, 
or  political — ^were  either  suppressed,  hampered,  or  handed  over  to 
the  Belgian  Fascists  or  the  Nazis.  Only  Catholic  institutions,  societies, 
and  activities  were  left  free.^he  only  authorities  to  maintain  their 
power  and  prestige,  or  rather  to  acquire  more  of  both,  were  the 
Catholic  clergy.  And  last  but  not  least,  the  Cardinal  became  the  most 
powerful  political  personage  in  the  countr^ 

We  have  seen  that  Hitler  disliked  Catholicism  and  the  Vatican, 
only  bargaining  with  them  when  he  had  something  important  to 
gain.lHow,  then,  can  anyone  explain  the  fact  that  his  first  proceed¬ 
ing  in  Belgium  was  to  make  the  Catholic  Fascist  parties  and  the 
Catholic  Church  all-powerful?  ^ 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
occupation.  Of  all  institutions,  the  Catholic  Church  longest  escaped 
German  oppression  and  suffered  least  from  the  occupation.  Catholic 
social  organizations,  unlike  those  of  Socialis^  and  other  non- 
Ilatholic  origin,  continued  their  work  as  bef ore.^The^  Catholic  Youth 
)rganization,  the  Catholic  Boy  Scouts,  the  Peasants’  Guilds,  and  the 
Vomen’s  organizations,  not  only  remained  unmolested,  but  flourished 
more  than  ever  before,  owingtojhe  protection  of  the  Germans  and 
the  all-powerful  Higher  Clergyl|phe  C atholic  Party  and  the  Catholic 
trade  unions  were,  however,  “suspended”  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Vatican  and  of  Hitle^The  Nazi  New  Order  re¬ 
quired  a  new  Catholic  party  and  Rexism  supplied  the  need,  and  the 
Corporate  System,  among  others,  supplanted  the  Catholic  trade 
unions. 

Although  the  University  of  Brussels  was  closed,  the  Univer^ty  of 
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Louvain,  controlled  by  the  Vatican,  remained  open,  and  students 
Irom^airw  Belgium  were  asked  to  go  there. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Belgians  were,  to  say  the  least,  critical 
of  the  King’s  action,  and  to  a  great  extent  this  criticism  included 
the  Church.  The  Cardinal  and  his  bishops  thereupon  instituted  a 
campaign  to  convince  the  Belgian  people  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
King’s  actiom  hoping  to  secure  a  continuance  of  their  loyalty  to 
the  Throne.  Royalty  to  the  King  became  a  primary  consideration 
with  the  Belgian  bishops,  and  was  repeatedly  stressed  in  their 
pastoral  letter^ 

^he  Cardinal  and  bishops  never  spoke  adversely  of  Fascism 
aimT^azism,  and  when  they  referred  to  totalitarian  regimes  their 
criticism  was  confined  to  matters  injvhich  ‘The  authoritarian  State 
might  endanger  the  Catholic  Church.^  Nevertheless,  they  urged  the 
Belgians  to  submit  to  Nazism.  In  unmistakable  terms  they  told  them 
to  accept  it,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Nazis:  “In  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  should  recognize  the  de  facto  authority  of  the 
occupying  Power  and  obey  it  so  far  as  International  Law  required” 
(first  collective  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Belgian  Bishops,  October  7, 
1940).  Then,  as  the  fortune  of  war  went  against  the  Nazis  and 
their  victory  looked  less  assured,  and  still  more  after  the  liberation 
of  Belgium,  the  BelgiaijJBierarchy  began  to  boast  of  the  protests 
they  had  presented  to  the  Nazis. 

''""""BuTwhSTin  truth,  had  happened?  It  is  true  that  the  bishops  and 
the  Cardinal,  after  two  or  three  years  of  occupation,  had  made 
protests  to  the  Nazis,  but  what  had  been  the  basis  of  these  protests? 
Was  the  inhumanity  of  Nazism,  and  the  bath  of  blood  in  which 
Germany  was  continuing  to  plunge  the  world,  the  subject  of  their 
protests?  By  no  means.  They  protested  because  the  Nazis  compelled 
the  Belgian  miners  to  work  on  Sundays.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  protests,  and  it  is  significant.  It  occurred  on  April  9,  1942.  Van 
Roey  and  the  bishops,  writing  to  Von  Falkenhausen  on  May  1,  1942, 
denounced  this  imposition  as  Keing  contrary  to  Article  46  of  The 
Hague  Convention,  which  obliges  an  occupying  Power  to  respect 
“the  religious  convictions  and  practice”  of  the  occupied  country^ 
VTn  Falkenhausen,  the  Nazi  Commander,  concluded  his  reply  with 
the  significant  words:  “Finally,  I  tender  my  most  heartfelt  thanks 
to  your  Eminence  for  the  solicitude  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
show  for  the  interest  which  I  represent.” 
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|*Another  main  ground  of  complaint  by  the  Cardinal  and  bishops 
consisted  in  the  removal  of  church  bells  by  the  Nazis,  the  prohibi- 
tion  of  the  practice  of  taking  a  collection  on  behalf  of  the  Church 

ariEn^I^’*an3‘‘'HEer]^^ 

^MCeamvEIe  the  various  FascisfCatholic  groups  were  organizing 
an  anti-Bolshevik  campaign  and  recruiting  anti-Communist  legions, 
destined  to  fight  Russia,  It  is  noteworthy  that  almost  all  such  volun¬ 
teers  were  fervent  Catholics.  The  most  notorious  unit  was  the  Flemish 
Anti-Bolshevik  Legion,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  S.S.  Legion 
in  Flanders.  Degrelle  himself  went  to  Russia  as  a  private  soldier. 

The  Rexist  Party,  however,  encountered  hostility  and  unpopularity 
and  shrank  almost  to  nothing.  Many  Catholics  were  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  and  this  gave  occasion  to  an  unpleasant  episo^^ within 
the  Catholic  ranks.  This  little  incident  is  worth  relating.|DegreIle, 
while  at  Bouillon,  assaulted  the  local  dean  and  locked  him  up  in  a 
cellar,  whence  he  was  rescued  by  German  soldiers.  For  this  oifence 
he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Namur,  and  in  November 
he  was  sent  back  to  the  Eastern  Fro^l 

But  the  excommunication  of  tlie'  leader  of  one  of  the  Catholic 


parties  was  not  approved  by  the  Vatican,  and  so,  by  one  of  those 
moves  so  typical  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Degrelle  was  granted 
absolution  and  was  enabled  to^^^nlSTfie*' C atholic  Church.  This 
was  engineered  through  a  German  priest  while  Degrelle  was  on  the 
Eastern  Front,  and  the  Bishop  of  Namur,  who  had  issued  the  ex- 
communication,  was  forced  to  acknowledge  its  nullification  by 
decree  in  December  1943,  although  it  was  in  strict  accord  with 
Canon  Law,  which  rules  that  any  Catholic  laying  violent  hands  on  a 
priest  is  ipso  facto  excommunicated. 

But,  as  alwaysTCaSJ^cs'o^  rarfk  and  file  were  not  too  slavishly 
following  the  Hierarchy,  and  very  often  rebelled.  Accordingly, 
numerous  Catholics,  and  even  members  of  the  lower  clergy,  were 
active  in  the  underground  movement  and  fought  heroically  against 
the  Nazis. 


After  the  liberation  of  Belgium  by  the  Allies,  the  Cardinal  and 
his  bishops  declared  that  they  fought  against  Nazism.  What  their 
protests  amounted  to  we  have  already  related;  and  although  the 
Cardinal  now  wanted  to  persuade  the  people  that  he  had  fought 
the  Nazis  as  such,  he  could  not  conceal  the  real  motives  which  had 
called  forth  his  protests.  He  declared  how  glad  he  was  that  Nazism 
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had  been  defeated,  and  explained  bis  happiness  by  saying: 
Nazism  had  triumphed  in  Belgium,  it  would  have  entailed  the 
plete  suffocation  of  the  Catholic  religion”;  forgetting  that  the  Nazis 
had  co-operated  most  heartily  with  him  and  the  Church  and  had 
given  the  widest  liberty  to  the  Church  compatible  with  the  occupa- 
ti  on.  I  This  was  confirmed  by  the  Cardinal  himself  when,  in  a  later 
sentence,  he  stated:  “During  the  occupation  religious  feeling  has 
increased  and  the  cultural,  philanthropic,  and  social  organizations 
of  the  Church  have  flourished  more  than  ever.”  After  which  the 
Cardinal  and  his  bishops  declared  that  they  fought  the  Nazi  “each 
day,  for  our  principles.” 

What  these  principles  were  was  not  stated;  or  rather  they  were 
described  in  such  manner  as  to  sound  very  unlike  principles,  to  the 
impartial  listener.  We  again  quote  the  words  of  the  Cardinal:  “We 
had  to  fight  and  to  condemn  the  Germans,  for  they,  besides  looting 
blessed  and  sacred  objects  from  the  churches,  took  away  more  than 
thirty-two  thousand  tons  of  bronze  church-hells  to  use  as  war 
material”  (Cardinal  van  Roey  to  a  Reuter’s  correspondent,  December 
1944 — see  Catholic  Herald) . 

It  might  well  be  said  that  this  was  the  only  strong  and  genuine 
protest  made  to  the  Nazis  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  Belgium, 
regard  to  the  relationship  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Belgian 
nation,  no  amount  of  explanation  will  ever  serve  to  absolve  the 
Catholic  Church  of  its  share  of  responsibility  for  the  fateful  events 
just  describeO^'or  the  following  facts,  now  well  established,  bear 
witness  agmnst  her.  First,  that  even  before  the  Nazi  invasion  of 
Belgium  the  Catholic  Church  was  busily  paving  the  way  for 
Nazism  through  the  creation  of  a  Fascist  party;  secondly,  that 
during  the  hostilities  the  Church  used  her  influence  to  secure  that 
Belgium  should  surrender  rather  than  fight;  thirdly,  that  during  the 
occupation  the  Church  never  condemned  Nazism,  but  extended  to  it 
silent  co-operation;  and  finally,  that  the  Vatican  strove  hard  t^ 
fit  Belg:ium  within  that  great  framework  wEHTliaabeen^ 
inj^^^^*"asa/^i^  on  which  to  establSoFasHsm" 

throughout  tEewcnlT^  • . ■  — — 


FRANCE  AND  THE 
VATICAN 

lie  history  of  the  diplomatic,  political,  and  social 
relationship  between  France  and  the  Vatican 
is  a  remarkable  one,^nd  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  every  reader  concerned  with  the  in- 


weak;  in  few  countries  has  it  had  to  recur  to  such  subtle  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  means  in  order  to  assert,  preserve,  and  even  strengthen, 
its  authority  in  a  nation  in  which  its  influence  has  waned  from 
year  to  year. 

The  climax  of  the  Vatican’s  machinations  in  France  was  reached 
in  the  decade  preceding  the  Second  World  War  and  during  the  four 

we  shall  relate  concisely  later.  But 
role  that  the  Vatican  played  in  the 
downfall  of  the  Third  Republic,  and  in  the  installation  of  a  semi- 
Fascist,  semi-Nazi  Catholic  authoritarian  State,  it  is  necessary  to 
study,  even  if  briefly,  the  historical  background  to  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  France  and  the  Vatican,  and  thus  see  in  their  true  perspective 
the  events  which  we  shall  relate. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Catholic  Church  has  exercised  an  enormous 
influence  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  France  for  centuries, 
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years  of  JNazi  occupation.  This 
nmore’exanimmgme  imp ortant 


fluence  exercised  by  the  Vatican  in  shaping 
moHmi  history . I ForToTewcouSnS^ 
Catholic  Church  been  so  powerful  and  yet  so 
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and  until  the  French  Revolution  it  enjoyed  a  privileged  position  in 
the  country.  It  had  supported  the  ISKn^S^^^smcetihee^^ 

Ages.  The  Crown,  in  return,  had  granted  important  prerogatives 
of  all  kinds  to  the  clergy,  who,  in  fact,  constituted  the  first  of  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm.  The  Church  had  possessed  vast  lands 
and  enormous  wealth,  and  had  exercised  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
eSucaSoiuAlIm^  ended,  howev^wfA^heombreSToF^^rre^m 
Revolution,  through  whose  agency  the  Church  suffered  a  very 
serious  setback.  Church  and  State  were  separated,  the  religious 
Orders  were  suppressed,  the  status  of  the  clergy  disappeared,  the 
Church’s  lands  were  declared  national  property,  and  the  control  of 
education  was  transferred  to  the  State. 

"*TneCatholic  Church,  of  course,  washitterly  hostile  to  the  French 
Revolution  and  fought  its  principles  with  all  her  might,  not  in 
France  only,  hut  throughout  Europe.  With  the  rise  of  Napoleon  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State  began  to  improve,  and  although  there 
were  many  bitter  controversies  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope, 
the  Vatican  on  the  whole  maintained  fairly  good  relations  with  the 
French  dictator.  So  much  so  that  Napoleon,  when  pressed  by  socio¬ 
political  considerations,  concluded  a  Concordat  with  the  Papacy — 
as  later  did  two  other  dictators,  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  ^ 

V^nce  the  Revolution  France  has  never  been  sincerely  Catholic. 
Notonly  did  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  remain  deeply  ingraineS^ 
but  the  attitude  of  the  Church,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  instigated 
Frenchmen  to  detach  themselves  from  allegiance  to  it.  The  Holy 
Alliance  placed  on  the  throne  of  France  a  dynasty  of  monarchs 
whose  main  concern  appeared  to  be  the  bludgeoning  of  the  people 
into  submissionto  the  Pope;  and  the  means  employed  were  tho^ 
known  to-day  as  the  “White  Terror.”  When  that  dynasty  fell,  France 
ceased  to  be  whoily^^atKoH^  indleed,  the  Church  has  rapidly  and 
consistently  lost  ground. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Third  Republic,  in  1870,  the  co¬ 
operation  initiated  by  Napoleon  came  to  an  end.  We  have  already 
seen  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Catholic  Church  to  support 
monarchies,  dictatorships,  and  the  like,  and  to  wage  war  against  any 
form  of  popular  government.  These  motives  came  into  play  then  in 
the  social  and  political  fields  of  European  life  as  they  have  done 
since,  up  to  our  own  day. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  diatribes  of  the  Pope, 
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the  French  cardinals,  and  the  clergy  against  the  Republic  with  the 
invective  they  have  used  during  the  last  thirty  years  against 
Socialism,  Communism,  and  Soviet  -Russia.  Then,  as  now,  the 
Church  proclaimed  “a  holy  crusade  against  the  Godless  Republic,” 
and  the  duty  of  opposition  to  “the  Atheist  Government”  seeking  to 
deprive  the  Church  of  “her  inalienable  rights.” 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of  that  period,  closely  resembling 
the  happenings  of  our  own  times,  was  the  birth  of  the  Commune 
and  the  Church’s  reaction  thereto.  The  Paris  Commune  of  the  last 
century  was,  in  miniature,  the  forerunner  of  Soviet  Russia  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Both  were  a  bogy  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  to 
all  other  reactionary  sections  of  society. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  comparison  of  small  things  with  great  to  com¬ 
pare  the  Commune  with  the  achievement  and  duration  of  the  Soviet 
Revolution;  nevertheless,  the  Commune  gave  to  the  world  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  how  the  Catholic  Church  would  b^ave  when  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  repeated,  as  they  have  been\N atur ally,  the  Catholic 
Church  did  everything  in  her  power  to  “saboEage”  the  Commune. 
The  clergy  of  France,  with  Catholics  in  general,  were  called  upon 
to  destroy  it.  The  Vatican  pronounced  anathemas  against  its  spirit, 
its  principles,  and  its  leaders  both  during  its  existence  and  ever 
sinc^  Above  alls'^he  J/ atican  took  this  opportxmity  to  launch  a 
moral  crusade  against  the  ideas  inspiring  the  Commune  by  em¬ 
phasizing  to  the  middle  class  its  inherent  dangers  to  warn¬ 

ing  included  all  other  reactionary  classes  of  society  and  all  persons 
who  had  reason  to  fear  the  “Communards”  of  1871, 

The  Church  and  reactionary  thought  have  always  been  close 
allies.  Their  intimate  partnership  in  this  fight  aimed  at  setting  up 
reaction  once  the  Communards  had  been  crushed. 

A  period  of  reaction  duly  followed  the  Commune.  For  a  few  years 
France  again  became  more  Catholic.  In  1875  it  was  estimated  that 
in  a  French  population  of  36,0Q0,0QQ!t^^abour^Q,000,Q00  described 
themselves  as  Catholics.  This  total  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that 
France  was  then  a  very  poorly  industrialized  country  and  the 
ignorant  agricultural  classes  were  much  under  the  sway  of  the 
bourgeois  politician  and,  above  all,  the  clergy.  The  Church  was 
granted  great  privileges,  and  for  a  time  she  seemed  to  have 
triumphed  over  the  laws  passed  against  her  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Third  Republic. 
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But  once  the  scare  of  the  Communards  had  passed,  the  artificial 
fear,  fostered  by  the  Church  and  other  interested  sections,  disap¬ 
peared  ;|^before  1880  France  once  again  almost  ceased  to  be  a 
Catholic  country^|The  Church  in  France,  directed  by  the  Vatican, 
now  increased  her  attacks  on  the  Republic.  |^cordingly,  the  Re¬ 
public  retaliated  by  passing  successive  laws  calculated  to  hinder  the 
power  of  the  Church  over  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  nation. 

At  every  hostile  measure  the  Church  and  the  Vatican  invoked^tSe 
curse  of  God  and  the  help  of  all  Catholics  to  destroy  the  Republic 
for  daring  to  give  free  education  to  the  people,  for  insisting  on 
civil  mamageTan^^  the  teacSong^T^ State  schools  to 

State-classified  teachers.  Fulminations  came  weekly  from  the  Vatican, 
thecarSmSs  and  the  clergy  mobilizing  the  Faithful  against  the 
Government  and  Republican  institutions  of  all  kinds.  Their  aim  was 
to  compass  the  complete  downfall  of  the  Republic.  The  Vatican,  in 
fact,  preached  incessantly  to  the  French  people  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  they  had  elected  must  be  destroyed,  otherwise  their  eternal 
salvation  was  imperilled,  ^^rjpver  twenty  years  the  Vatican  stub¬ 
bornly  refused  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  Republic  in  France. 

Then  suddenly  the  Vatican,  which  was  the  true  source  of  all  tin? 
hatred,  changed  its  policy.  It  did  so  because  realization  had  come  at 
last  that  the  Republic  would  last  and  that  it  was  wiser,  from  the 
Vatican’s  point  of  view,  to  make  such  terms  as  were  possible. 

This  course  the  Vatican  now  determined  to  follow.  The  ‘‘New 
Spirit”  bore  fruit  in  the  administrative  and  legislative  fields.  But 
unity  in  the  Catholic  ranks  was  essential  to  success,  and  incredible 
fanaticism,  dissensions,  and  hatred  prevented  unity;  when  a  far¬ 
sighted  Catholic,  Jacques,  Piou^  organized  the  Action  Liberale  in 
1902  it  was  too  lat?  ^n^^^l9Q4  diplomatic  relations  between 
France  and  the  Vatican  were  finally  Broken  and  the  Act  of  Separa- 
tion,  in  1905,  brought  the  conflict  to  a  clima^The  Act  guaranteed 
freedom  of  conscience  and  the  free  exercise  of  public  worship,  but 
rSlgionwasnort^^  recognizedTF^ItioF^rrecSFveT^  I 

from,  the  State. 

The  Vatican  pronounced  anathema  on  the  Republic  for  daringj 
to  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  for  putting  aU 
religious  creeds  on  the  same  footing.  But  that  was  not  all.  The 
Republic,  having  denied  the  control  and  monopoly  of  religion  in 
France  to  the  Vaticamlhad  decreed  that  the  edifices  of  aU  religious 
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probably  one-third  are  practising  Catholics.  Most  are  indifferent  to 
religious  issues  and  a  small  minority  is  actively  anti-clerical. 

As  in  aU  nominally  Catholic  countries,  in  France  the  industrial 
proletariat  is  the  least  Catholic  element.  In  a  few  districts,  and 
SHaEIylnrSeTegionr^  only  of  the  workers 

in  heavy  industries,  such  as  textiles,  and  on  the  railways  is  actively 
Catholic.  The  ratio  is  higher,  however,  among  the  employees  of 
light  industry  and  small  business."^  should  also  be  noted  that  tlm 
Church  is  more  deeply  rooted  in  country  districts  than  in  towns. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  indifference  of  the  population,  ifie 
Church  has  a  vast  organization  throughout  France,  co-ordinated  by 
a  Catholic  machinery  disproportionate  to  the  real  sentiment  of  the 
nation. 

To  begin  with  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Before 
1940  the  ordinary  priesthood  was  estimated  at  52,000  individuals, 
of  whom  30,000  were  secular  priests  and  the  ratnakider^ 

Ruling  this  army  of  ordinary  priests  are  the  bishops,  about  seventy. 
in  number,  not  including  twentv-six  bishops  without  see^  The 
b^hop^nS  turn,  are  subject  to  the  archbishops,  each  of  whom 
presides  over  an  archdiocese  containjn^^ur  or  five  dioceses,  each 
in  the  charge  of  a  bishop. 

There  are  three  cardinals,  the  Archbishops  of  Paris  and  Lyons 
and  the  Bisho^f  Lille.  The  archbishops  and  bishops  are  the  imme¬ 
diate  assiSanjJ*^^  who  directly  supervises  some  of  the 

French  bishoprics  endowed  wiA  high  political  importance,  such  as 
the  Bishoprics  of  Strasbourg  and  MS^TrSeHEishops^^  charge 
of  education  within  their  sees,  and  each  diocese  has  a  directeur, 
who  supervises  the  schools  controlled  by  the  Church. 

these  dignitaries  of  the  Church  are  directly  responsible  to 
ope’s  own  representative,  the  Papal  imnci(^  The  Church  is 
subject  to  his  authority,  when  there  is  a  nuncio  accredited  to  the 
French  Government.  The  primary  duties  of  the  nuncio  are,  of 
course,  diplomatic;  Im  is  the  centre  from  which  radiate  the  Vatican^ 
diplomatic  and  political  negotiations. 

of  religious  Orders  in  France  that 
it  is  impossible  a^urSSylo^v^^  of  their  or¬ 

ganization  Each  Order  of  monks,  friars,  or  nuns  has  its  own 
administration  and  maintains  its  particular  relationship  with  the 
episcopate.  Some  Orders  are  virtually  independent  of  the  bishops 
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and  are  responsible  only  to  the  Holy  See.  Others  co-operate  closely 
with  the  bishops,  especially  teaching  Orders.  Orders  of  Nuns  also 
accept  the  bishops’  direction.  The  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Franciscans, 

Benedictines,  Oratorians,  and  Clstercimis  constitute  a  few  of  the 

.  . .  . . 

most  important  Orders. 

u^For  centuries  the  Jesuits  have  been  the  most  influential  Order  in 
r  ranee,  despite  persecutio^Their  great  influence,  before  and  during 
Jthe  war,  arose  from  thg'lact  that  they  are  a  teaching  Order,  laying 
fireat  emphasis  on  cultural  and  intellectual  standards.  The  Jesuits 
m  France,  as  elsewhere,  have  specialized  in  educating  and  thereby 
tdbtaining  a  permanent  hold  over,  the  aristocracy,  the  Army,  and 
^^T^^3i5^**dSssS"*^nSaliyrThurthe^  of 

high  rank,  at  the  Ecole  Sajirte 
Genevieve  at  Versailles,  which  is  a  preparatory  school  for  Saint  Cyr, 
^whe^^"^"TegiflSrArm  officer  used  to  be  drawn.  The  upper  and 
;tniddle  bourgeoisie  also  send  their  sons  to  the  Jesuit  colleges,  and  the 
Jesuits,  too,  train  boys  for  leadership  in  the  Catholic  Youth  move- 
rnent  and  the  like. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Church  in  France,  in  spite  of  her  vast 
organization,  was  losing  her  members — ^to  Secularism  and  Liberal¬ 
ism  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  twentieth  century  to 
Socialism  and  Communism.! During  the  last  century  the  Church  lost 
one-fourth  only  of  her  adherents,  whereas  the  present  century  has 
witaLesseSTal^  of  six-sevenths  of  her  flock./ 

In  spite  of  this  the  Church  in  France  has  not  lost  influence  in 
proportion  to  her  loss  in  numerical  strength;  indeed,  in  the  period 
between  the  two  wars,  she  has  proceeded  from  strength  to  strength. 
How  can  that  be  explained?  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
^the  Church  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  no  longer  relied  on  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  masse^for  her  influence;  shp  relied,  rather,  on  power 
acam]^T”anyTxert^ , behind  the  scen^JThis  was  quite  obvious 
after  the  First  World  War,  wheifTEcTfepublic,  although  still  based 
on  the  former  principles  and  inspired  by  the  liberal  spirit,  was  not 
only  flirting  with  the  Church,  but  also,  on  occasion,  co-operating 
with  her — an  attitude  not  due  to  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the 
Republic,  but  to  solid  social  and  political  considerations,  which 
the  Vatican  cleverly  exploited  to  its  own  advantage.  Of  course, 
many  other  factors  were  at  work  in  effecting  this  volte  face,  but 
the  exertions  of  the  Vatican  to  obtain  control  of  the  country  from 
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above,  and  thereby  to  check  apostasy  en  masse^  constituted  the 
decisive  factor. 

Thus  the  Vatican,  although  fighting  a  losing  battle  against  Social¬ 
ism,  Communism,  and  other  hostile  forces,  held  its  own  by  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  friendship  of  the  Republic.  This  dual  campaign  became  much 
accentuated  during  the  twenty  years  intervening  between  the  two 
world  wars.\The  first  decade  was  characterized  by  the  Church’s 
success  in  exploiting  the  Government  over  political  and  national 
issues.  During  the  second  decade  the  Church  sponsored7*^Se)^, 
and  blessed  various  Fascist  parties  and  organizations,  whose  goal 
was  to  establish  a  FascistJFrance,  to  crush  the  Socialists,  and  to  give 
power  to  the  Chu^O 

This  is  not  tne^’^ace  for  an  over-detailed  dissection  of  France 
in  the  period  intervening  between  the  two  world  wars.  It  suffices  to 
give  some  examples  of  the  two  methods  by  which  the  Church 
sought  to  acquire  influence  in  that  country;  in  the  first  decade  by 
exerting  political  pressure  on  the  weak  side  of  French  nationalism, 
and  in  the  second  decade  by  encouraging  Fascist  movements  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  reactionary  section  of  French  society. 

After  the  Conference  of  Versailles  had  laid  down  the  law  for  the 
jgost-war  world,  the  Vatican  began  to  gain  influence  in  France. 
'Hus  was  accomplished  by  playing  on  French  nationalistic  sus¬ 
ceptibilities.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this  was  the  return  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  France.  This  reincorporation  was  becoming  a  source 
of  anxiety  to  the  Republic,  for  it  seemed  that  the  returned  province 
would  not  readily  settle  down  under  French  rule.  The  reincorpora¬ 
tion  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  France  was  a  matter  of  prestige,  national 
^ri^,  and  sentimeiS| 

But,  and  here  enters  the  Vatican,  Alsace-Lorraine  was  solidly 
Catholic.  The  Vatican,  speaking  through  the  French  Hierarchy, 
pronounced  that  if  “the  French  Government  had  shown  more  under¬ 
standing  towards  the  situation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Re¬ 
public,”  it  would  have  “tried  to  exert  its  not  inconsiderable  influence 
upon  Catholic  Alsace-Lorraine  for  the  establishment  of  a  better 
understanding  between  the  new  Province  and  the  Republic.”  In 
short,  the  Vatican  here  followed  its  old  policy,  oft  repeated  through 
the  centuries,  which  was  once  shrewdly  characterized  by  Napoleon 
in  his  description  of  the  clergy  as  “a  spiritual  gendarmerie.^  // 

This  policy  can  be  summed  up  thus:  if  a  given  province  whose 
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population  is  Catholic,  when  newly  annexed,  becomes  seditious,  the 
Vatican  invariably  tries  to  strike  a  bargain  with  the  annexing 
Power.^The  official  biographer  of  Leo  XIII  frankly  shows  how  the 
Church,  under  his  rule,  followed  this  policy — with  Great  Britain 
regarding  Ireland,  with  Germany  regarding  Poland  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  Austria  regarding  the  Croats,  and  in  other  instance^ 

Thus  Alsace-Lorraine  provided  the  Vatican  with  the  desired  op¬ 
portunity.  In  1919,  very  soon  after  the  First  World  War,  the 
Provinces  be^mTo^tir  dangerously  gainst  France  and  to  confront 
the  Republic  with  serious  trouble.^maddition,  the  new  Provinces 
sent  such  a  number  of  Catholic  deputies  to  Parliament  as  France 
had  not  seen  since  1880l|The  Vatican  used  this  powerful  weapon 
against  the  Republic  witEout  hesitation  in  furtherance  of  its  political 
and  religious  interests.  The  two  were  able  to  reach  an  agreement. 

In  plain  words,  this  was  the  bargain  struck.^^e  Vatican  under¬ 
took  to  keep  the  Alsatian  rebels  in  check  by  ordering  the  local 
Hierarchy  and  the  Catholic  organizations  to  follow  a  certain  course. 
In  return  the  French  Government  was  to  cease  its  hostility  to  the 
Church,  to  resume  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican,  and  to 
grant  any  other  privileges  that  might  be  possib^  The  deal  was 
effected,  and  France,  the  least  Catholic  country  in  Europe,  whose 
population  was  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  Church,  whose  states¬ 
men  were  mainly  Agnostic,  dropped  the  anti-clerical  ardor  of  former 
times.  The  laws  inimical  to  the  Church  were  repealed,  or,  when 
abrogated,  were  not  enforced,  and  the  religious  Orders  which  had 
been  expelled,  especially  the  Jesuits,  returneHT^ 

That  was  not  alLfThe^Vatica  that  the  French  Govern¬ 

ment  should  appoint  to^  an  ambassador  and  should  receive,  in 
return,  a  nuncio  in  Paris.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Republic, 
denouncedTormore^tl^^  jes^s  by  the  Vatican  as  “a  Govern¬ 
ment  of  AtEeistsTJewsTanH  Fr^mas ons”  against  which  all  good 
Catholics  should  rebel,  appointed  an  ambassador  to  the  Vatican  and 
welcomed  a  Papal  nuncio  in  Paris.  It  is  significant  that  a  French 
Minister— ;Cuval — ^visited  the  Vatican  for  the  first  time  within  the 
memory  oftrrag  Frenchme^ 

To  complete  the  bargain  the  canonization  of  Joan  of  Arc  was 
proclaimed.^his  was  an  astute  move  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican, 
anxious  to  take  full  advantage  of  French  patriotic  sentiment  in  its 
pursuit  of  fxnther  religious  gainsTlThe  Government,  represented  by 
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As  years  passed,  and  chiefly  through  this  unholy  alliance,  an 
organized  campaign  against  Bokhevism  swept  through  France, 
waxing  and  waning  periodically.  This  campaign  was  fought  on  two 
levels  in  French  life.  In  the  first  place,  popular  and  would-be  popular 
movements  appeared,  one  after  another. fin  the  second  place,  the 
higher  political,  financial,  and  social  planes  were  involved  behind 
the  scen^T^Sere  tEe”vSdcan  garnered  its  most  notable  succe^seZl 
Some  ten  years^^toTArtliS^^Wo^riX'W^^^^^  — these 

anti-Bolshevik 


organizations 


began 


to  appear,  growing  rapidly 


bolder  and  bolder.  At  one  time  it  seemed  possible  that  they  would 
start  civil  war  and  make  a  bid  for  power.  These  movements  dis¬ 
played  definite  characteristics.  All  were  anti-Bolshevik  and  resolved 
to  stamp  out  Socialism  and  Communism  wherever  found.  They  op¬ 
posed  the  influence  of  Soviet  Russia  in  the  concert  of  nations.|T^ey 
were  modelled  on  the  classical  Fascist  and  Nazi  pattern,  with  similar 
insignia  and  slogans.  They  were  armed  formations,  ^  preaching 
violence  and  practising  terrorism.  They  clamored  for  an  immjSISe 
djdStorsE^lTESra^umptio  of  power  would  have  been  marked 
by  the  ofestruction  of  democracy  and  political  liberty.  Last,  but  not 
least,  both  the  leaders  and  the  members  were  fervent  Catholics. 
Nationalism  and  class  interest  inspired  these  movements,  all  of 
which  were  cemented  by  religion. 

Such  societies  were  innumerable.lThe  majority  of  them  had,  in 
secret,  large  armaments  of  all  kinds  and  were  supplied  with  money 
through  “secret”  chann^ 

They  began  to  march  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  breaking  up 
Socialist  and  Communist  meetings.  They  organized  armed  demon¬ 
strations  and  assaulted  itheir  opponents.lThey  acted,  in  short,  exactly 
as  their  earlier  counterparts  in  Italy  anJ  Germany  had  done  so 
successful!^ 

The  most  notorious  and  influential  reactionary  Fascist  and  semi- 
Fascist  parties  in  France,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War,  are  here  enumerated. 

The  Union  Republigue  Democratique. — -This  party,  backed  by 
the  wealthiest  section  of  France,  was  the  backbone  of  French  Con¬ 
servative  opinion.  Its  main  task  was  to  defend  the  interests  of  capital 
and  of  industrial  and  agricultural  “feudalism.”  Its  secondary  task 
was  to  harass  the  Left-wing  parties  as  far  as  possible  and  to  fight 
the  “Bolshevik  dragon.”  In  1936  it  attempted  to  consolidate  all 
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Right-wing  elements  into  a  National  Front  in  opposition  to  the 
Front  Populaire. 

It  was  pre-eminently  the  party  of  Big  Business,  and  most  of  its 
members  were  privately  or  oper^^msympatl^^  Nazism,  much 
as  were  the  reactionary  forces  in  pre-Hitler  Germany Union 
was  essentially  Catholic,  and  its  goal,  ranking  next  after  the  defence 
of  caphal,  was  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 
Churcl^t  eagerly  supported  the  idea  that  the  Church  should  control 
educationtExoughout  the  nation,  and  preached,  in  accordance  with 
Catholic  doctrine,  the  importance  of  the  family  and  the  undesir¬ 
ability  of  State  interference  in  social  matters  I  The  Union  embraced 
many  important  industrial,  social,  financial,  political,  and  religious 
personalities. 

j  The  Action  Franqaise, — ^The  Action  Frangaise  was  a  violently  re¬ 
actionary  party  which  sought  to  destroy  the  Republic  and  to  establish 
a  Monarchy,  withJhe^ help  and  blessing  of  the  Catholic  Church., 
It  preached  violence  and  resistance  for  many  years,  and  its  fanati¬ 
cism  and  ultra-Catholicism  often  embarrassed  the  plans  of  the 
Vatican  itself.  |T^  Vatican,  on  many  occasions,  tried  to  align  the 
poKgf^  the  Action  Frangaise  with  its  own  policy  and  failed;  hence 
the  Pope  waScompeUeTto^^  a  ban  on  this  par^The  ban 

was  pronounced  in  1914,  but  for  political  reasons  haolaever  been 
published  until,  in  1926,  the  Herriot  Government  was  superseded. 
The  Vatican  wS*"cEiS^  responsible  for  this  supersession,  a^ 
friendly  relations  were  again  established  between  State  and  Church. 
Accordingly,  the  ban  was  made  public  and  the  Royalist  movement, 
led  by  Maurras  and  Daudet,  began  to  decline|F^ years  it  had  been 
attracting  numerous  priests  and  the  Fascist  element  of  young  French- 

grave  offence  to  the  French  Hierarchy, 
wlio  were  supporting  this  movement,  that  a  cardinal,  Louis  Billot, 
returned  his  red  hat  to  the  Pope^his  was  the  first  resignation  of  a 
cardinal  for  one  hundred  years\^^ 

The  Action  Frangaise  had  a  military  organization,  which  often  led 
to  bloody  riots,  such  as  the  riots  of  1934.  Here  the  Camelots  du  Roy 
played  the  leading 

During  the  Front  Populaire,  the  Action  Frangaise  openly  de¬ 
manded  the  death  of  the  Prime  Minister, JBluim  Actually  an  attempt 
on  the  Prime  Minister’s  life  was  made  by  a  fervent  Nationalist 
Catholic. 
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It  also  openly  supported  Fascist  Italy  in  the  Abyssinian  War, 
Franco  in  the  Spanish  War,  and  the  Axis  Powers  during  the  Munich 


crisis. 


Another  movement,  closely  connected  with  the  Action  Frangaise, 
was  the  ultra-Catholic  League  d’ Action  Frangaise,  whose  main  ob¬ 
jective  was  the  destructioiTof  thelRej^blic  the  oath  of  the 

members:  ‘‘I  pledge  myself  to  fight  against  all  Republican  regimes. 
The  Republican  spirit  favors  religious  influences  hostile  to  tradi¬ 
tional  Catholicism.” 

Another  movement,  modelled  entirely  on  Nazi  lines,  was  entitled 
the  Jeunesse  Patriote,  This  body  enjoyed  the  support  of  the 
capitalists,  who  provided  funds,  and  its  Catholic  and  nationalist 
membership  endowed  it  with  prestige.  Its  members  preached  open 
violence  to  all  opponents  of  themselves  and  of  the  Church,  espe¬ 
cially  regarding  the  Communists  as  enemies.  Bagarre,  or  street- 
fighting,  was  their  chief  method  of  procedure,  and  their  vanguard 
consisted  of  fifty  men,  divided  into  three  sections,  known  as  the 
Groupes  Mobiles, 

The  Soldarite  Frangaise  was  another  Catholic  party,  founded  by 
FrangoiTTTotyTor^^  and  newspaper  fame. 

d^^JFeu  was  a  movement  recruited  from  the  wealthy 
classes  to  oppose  Parliament  and  democracy .|lfe  members  clamored 
for  an  authoritarian  State  forbidding  freedom  of  political  thought, 
of  speech,  and  of  the  Pres^From  this  body  originated  the  violent 
and  terrorist  Fascist  mot^ment  entitled  Les  Cagoular^,^ 

These  various  movements  and  parties  strovenard  for  power — but, 
from  various  causes,  without  success.  However,  the  realization  of 
failure  only  inspired  them  to  greater  activity  behind  the  scenes,  and 
here  their  influence  was  great.  |As  has  been  seen,  these  forces  were 
closely  allied  with  the  Catholic  Tinurch,  and  from  her  some  of  them 
drew  their  sup£or^The  Vatican  also,  perceiving  its  failure  in  open 
political  contest,  concentrated  its  attention  on  the  schemes  i^hich  . 
were  in  hand  behind  the  fagade  of  the  Republic. 

Trance  ^was'TornTl^^  Germany  was 

advancing  from  one  victory  to  another.  An  analysis  of  French 
politics  at  that  period  cannot  here  be  attempted,  but  one  or  two 
points  of  capital  importance  stand  out  from  the  background  of  those 
years.  It  is  clear  that  the  same  classes  sponsored  Fascisiii  and  Nazism 
in  France  as  bad  already  done  so  in  Germany  and  Italy  :|^so  jhat 
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the  Catholic  Church  again  played  an  important  part  in  encouraging 
such  movements!  It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  principal  objective  was  the 
destruction  of  Socialism  and  Communism.  Efforts  to  this  end  were 
not  confined  within  the  internal  life  of  the  nation,  but  formed  a 
part  of  France’s  foreign  policy. 

This  hostility  to  Communism,  when  translated  into  political 
activity,  displayed  itself  as  a  restless  and|active  sabotaging  of  the 
Republic’s  efforts  to  maintain  a  close  alliance  with  Soviet  Rjussia. 

The  reactionaries  were  not  concerned  only  with  harassing  the 
policy  of  the  Republic;  they  also  pursued  a  policy  of  their  own — 
the  installation  of  Fascism  in  France.  In  the  existing  state  in  France 
they  saw  no  hope  of  doing  so,  except  by  help  from  abroad,  ^^t 
help  could  only  come  from  Nazi  GermanyJ^o  this  policy  national 
pride  and  sentiment  offered  an  apparentlyinsurmountable  obstacle. 
“Anything  rather  than  a  Red  France”  became  their  watchword,  mm 
determination  was  reinforced  by  the  belief  that  if  victory  rewarded 
France’s  entry  into  the  war,  the  position  of"^tEeTRe3s”"^uld  be 
greatly  strengthened,  to  the  peril  of  the  capitalists,  the  would-be 
Fascists,  and  the  Catholic  Chuj^^^le^ defeat  of  their  country  and 
the  sacrifice  of  their  national  pride  would  have  spelt  their  personal 
advantage  through  defeat  of  the  ReJ^This  was  the  ultimate  issue 
of  their  policy,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

We  have  examined  the  reactionary  political  background  in  France 
in  the  decade  preceding  the  Second  World  War.  A  vast  population 
was  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  Church.  There  was  a  vast  Catholic 
machinery  knitting  all  France,  yet  with  no  hold  on  the  masses,  and 
therefore  working,  as  it  were,  in  a  vacuum.  There  was  a  persistent 
campaign,  both  above  and  below  ground,  against  Bolshevism  and 
Soviet  Russia,|andthere  were  movements  in  imitation  of  Fascism 
and  Nazism,  la]^3[y*inspired  by  the  Catholic  ChurchJ 

In  close  alliance  with  these  agencies  there  were  small  but  power¬ 
ful  sections  of  the  country  inspired  by  as  deep  a  hatred  for  Bol¬ 
shevism  as  was  the  Church.  The  nightmare  pursued  them  that  their 
social  and  financial  world  would  disappear  if  Socialist  and  Com¬ 
munist  principles  were  allowed  to  spread  freely.  They  planned  to 
put  a  check  on  Bolshevism,  at  home  in  the  first  place,  and  secondly 
abroad  ;|hence  th^ir  organization  and  financing  of  parties  to  establish 
F ascism  in  France  as  a  counterblast  to  Communism^ 

These  two  powerful  factors  in  France  united  to  achieve  their 
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common  aim  of  setting  up  a  Fascist  dictatorship  and  crushing  the 
Bolshevik  enemy;} but  they  failed  to  accomplish  what  Mussolini  had 
accomplished  in  Itatyaim  Hitler  in  Gennany/  With  mingled  fear 
and  hope  they  watched  the  spread  of  Atheism  and  Bolshevism  and 
the  birth  of  regimes  which  successfully,  and  one  by  one,  crushed 
the  Communist  dragons.  Both  the  Church  and  the  reactionary  classes 
in  France,  in  fact,  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  dictatorship  of  De 
Rivera  in  Spain;  then  that  of  Mussolini  and  his  alliance  with  the 
Vatican;  then  the  dictatorship  of  Franco,  and  on  many  occasions 
ev^  that  of  Hitler. 

^^ne  particular  section  of  those  classes  which  were  ^‘obsessed  by 
the  fear  of  Communism”  was  the  class  of  regular  oSicei^  This 
class  was  noted  for  its  reactionaryattSudFToTmmost  all  issues  and 
for  its  devotion  to  the  Church.  Many  officers  of  high  rank  had  been 
notorious  for  their  hatred  of  Bolshevism,  contempt  of  democracy, 
and  advocacy  of  “strong  forms  of  government, ”nP^^^weygan37 
and  Giraud^  among  them.  We  select  only  these  three,  as^ein^ 
destined  to  play  such  important  roles  in  subsequent  years. 

These  officers  were  devout  Catholics  and  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  Church,  not  only  as  a  religious  institution,*^bg£^also  in  the 
Vatican’s  policy  toward  social  and  political  mattersJMany  officers 
and  politicians  who  followed  closely  the  pdRfical  moves  of  the 
Vatican,  were  deeply  impressed  by  a  particular  encyclical,  the 
Quadragesimo  Anno,  published  in  1931.  This  encyclical,  which  we 
have  frequently  mentioned,  advocated  the  setting  up  of  a  Corporate 
State  as  an  -antidote  to  Communism  and  Socialism.  We  have  already 
seen  what  that  meant^Tn  plain  words,  it  meant  Fascism  on  the  Italian 
model  and  that  every  Catholic  was  officially  forbidden  to  embrace 
or  to  help  Socialism/ 

Could  any  mandoubt  where  his  duty  lay?  As  devout  members 
of  the  Church,  as  loyal  scions  of  a  caste,  as  patriots  who  could 
only  conceive  of  a  France  built  on  a  time-honored  pattern,  Petain 
and  others  began  to  move.  Very  soon  the  effect  of  the  encyclical  on 
the  political  fiel^in  France  as  in  several  other  Catholic  countries, 
became  visible.|Of  course,  it  was  not  the  Pope’s  words  alone  that 
set  in  motion  the  vast  machinery  of  reactionary  Fascism  in  France- 
Vast  interests,  which  had  little  or  no  relation  to  the  Church,  were 
at  work,  but  the  cumulative  power  of  the  Church  at  this  juncture 
gave  a  tremendous  impetuT^to  meseTorcST^^  armed  bodies 
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of  the  blossoming  French  Fascist  Party  were  not  only  formed,  but 
were  rioting  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  We  have  already  described 
the  “Fiery  Cross,”  the  “Hooded  Men,”  and  similar  societies,  with 
their  demand  for  a  Corporate  State,  for  the  grant  of  privileges  to 
the  Church,  and  for  T ot alitar ianis^J 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Petain,^nspired  by  the  words  of  the 
Pope  and  his  own  hatred  of  democracy  and  Bolshevism,  decided  to 
be  active  an3*"norio“°^^^confi^  words.”  Not  without 

ambition,  he  had  been  fuming  for  several  years  at  his  comparative 
obscurjtv.jThe  forcible  acquisition  of  power  by  Mussolini,  Hitler, 
and  others  had  fired  him  and  his  associates  “with  a  new  hope.” 
{Letter  of  Petain  to  a  friend,  September  30,  1933.) 

Petain  “collected  about  himself  a  small  clique  of  political  friends,” 
leaders  of  the  reactionary  partie^^s  a  first  step  in  their  programme 
they  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  We  Want  Petain.  What  was  their 
plan?  To  abolish  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  was  threatening  to 
destroy  France  and  to  set  up  “an  authoritarian  regime,  which  should 
deal  drastically  with  all  the  disruptive  elements  that  were  threatening 
to  destroy  the  country^  the  family,  the  Church,  and  all  that  had 
rendered  France  great?^  Petain  thought  to  repeat  the  feat  of  the 
youthful  Bonaparte,  who  in  1797  had  swept  the  last  traces  of  the 
Revolution  out  of  ParS^mS^^^a^iiffof^apeshot.” 

TP^tam”*anrEis"*^r^^s  did  not  stop  at  publishing  the  pamphlet; 
they  made  preparations  for  coming  into  power.  Petain,  in  fact,  “was 
closely  involved  in  preparations  for  civil  war,”|and  he^was  intimately 
connected,  very  secretly,  with  the  terroristic  movements  described 
above./While  concerned  with  these  activities,  he  “watched  closely 
t[ie"^p^gress  of  Nazism  with  great  sympathy.”  With  the  passing  of 
time,  and  the  consolidation  of  Nazism,  he  began  to  fraternize  with 
the  German  Nazis,  and  especially  with  Goemigin"Beridn7a^^ 

L^al. 

****'S^eral  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War, 
Petain  had  come  to  the  eon  elusion! that  Fascism  could  not  become  a 
power  in  France  by  internal  means  alon^ Here  he  was  in  agreement 
with  all  the  other  reactionary  leaders,  and  together  they  began  to 
look  and  to  work  abroac^  with  the  intention  of  introducing  Fascism 
at  the  first  opportune  occasion^ 

Petain,  with  his  friends,  sought  openings  in  this  foreign  field. 
He  secured  his  appointment  as  Ambassador  in  Madrid  at  a  time 
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when|t3ie  Fascist  and  Nazi  arms,  the  English  and  the  French  non¬ 
interventionists,  were  busy  in  putting  Fascist  Franco  in  powerj 

Simultaneously,  another  influential  Catholic  politician,  Lav^,  was 
approached  by  Petain.  TogetibSTandTnTsec^^ 
for  their  common  goal.  In  Madrid  Petain  made  contact  with  Hitler 
and  the  Vatican,  authorities  whom  he  could  count  on  for  help  in 
his  plans^Hejmade  contact,  very  secretly,  with  the  Vatican  through 
the  intermediation  of  Franco  and,  above  all,  through  jji^^JPag^ 
representative  in  SpainT/Contact  with  Hitler  was  made  through  the 
goo3''office7^tib(r^  Ambassador  in  Madrid,  Herr  Von  Stohrer. 

While  his  plans  were  developing,  Petain  kept  in  cI^etouoG^^ 
Laval,  who  was  working  in  France  to  the  same  ends,  in  alliance 
with  powerful  military,  financial,  and  industrial  magnates. 

What  were  these  plans?  The  general  ground  plan  was  very 
simple-^“the  creation  of  favorable  ground  for  the  establishment  of 
Fascism  inTrance,  which  would  lead  to  a  European  bloc  of  To- 
talitarians  aU  over  the  ContinentlThe  success  of  this  depends  entirely 
on  the  sabotaging  of  aU  effortsio  co-operate  in,  or  support  in  any 
form,  Bolshevism  at  home  and  especially  abroad.”  {Letter  of  Fascist 
Ambassador  in  Madrid  to  Mussolird,  March  29,  1939*)  In  other 
words, \Soviet  Russians  political  influence  with  various  European 
States,  pardc^rly  Czechoslovakia  and  France,  had  to  be  boycotted. 

Hitler,  by  ‘‘supporting”  Petain  and  all  other  Fascist  groups  in 
France,  would  have  given  them  the  same  assistance  in  “attaining 
power”  as  he  had  already  given  to  Franco  in  Spain.  He  would  also 
have  come  to  their  aid  in  the  international  field  if  serious  complica¬ 
tions  had  arisen.  In  the  event  of  European  war,  “Petain  and  his 
friends  would  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  France  from 
entering  with  those  who  would  oppose  German  aspirations.”  One 
of  their  chief  tasks,  during  this  last  period,  was  to  disrupt  the 
alliance  with  Bolshevik  Russiapn  regard  to  the  Czech  problem,  this 
had  already  been  successfully  d^el|  If  war  had  broken  out  (at  the 
time  of  the  Munich  crisis),  and  Petain  and  his  associates  had  been 
unable  to  prevent  the  involvement  of  France,  they  would  have 
secured  that  “the  might  of  armed  France  should  not  be  employed 
against  the  Third  Reich.” 

Pius  XI  and  his  Secretary  of  State  had  given  their  benedic¬ 
tion  to  the  entire  projeS^The  fear  of  another  great  war  was  their 
only  objection.  Pacelli  made  it  known  to  Hitler  that  the  Vatican  would 
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prefer  “the  settling  of  national  and  international  problems  without 
tlje  of  loosing  another  great  war  on  the  world.”  He  asked 
Hmerto  findme^stohelp^^  in  establishing  a  sane  and 
friendly  Government  which  would  co-operate  with  Germany  in  the 
rebuilding  of  a  Christian  Europe.”  {Cardinal  Seredi,  April  6,  1940.)  j 
The  main  protagonists  throughout  tlus^heming~lvere^ 
delegate  in  Spain,  the  German  Ambassador  to  Spain,  General  Franco, 
Petain,  and,  in  France,  Laval. 

activities  of  Petain  and  his  friends,  and  their  contacts  with 
the  Vatican  and  with  Hitler,  leaked  through  to  the  ears  of  the  French 
Government.  Most  of  the  Petain  activities  were  reported  in  writing 
to  the  French  Premier,  Daladier.  To  the  amazement  of  those  re¬ 
porting  these  proceedings,  Daladier  stated  that  he  was  aware  of 
what  was  going  on  but  “he  could  do  nothing.” 

The  war  broke  out,  and  Petain  with  his  confederates  continued 
their  plotting  more  than  ever.  In  the  chapter  dealing  with  Germany 
we  have  related  the  discussions  between  the  Vatican  and  Hitler 
concerning  France.^^e  Vatican  was  in  close  touch  with  Petain  and 
his  friends,  and  the  assurance  which  the  Pope  was  able  to  convey 
to  Hitler  concerning  France  was  derived  from  them.  Petain,  on  the 
other  hand,  relied  on  information  received  from  Herr  von  Stohrer, 
and  especially  the  Papal  delegate,  that  Germany  wouluprove^de^ 
pendable  towards  him^He  was  still  xmcertain  whether  “suffering 
defeat  in  the  military  field”  was  not  too  big  a  price  to  pay  for 
Germany’s  support. 

The  activities  of  Petain  and  another  pious  general,  Weygand, 
together  with  the  activities  of  Laval  and  other  confederates,  mcreasel 
a  hundredfold  at  the  entry  of  France  into  the  war.  For  years  Petain 
and  others  had  been  contriving  the  promotion  to  key  positions,  in 
the  Army,  of  officers  certain  to  be  useful  to  them  at  the  critical 
moment.fAlmost  aU  these  officers  were  Catholics,  inspired  by  the 
same  hatr^  for  democracy  and  the  Republic  as  that  felt  by  the 
veteran  Mare^ial;  unobtrusively  their  promotion  to  key  positions 
had  continued.! 

Now  tliat  Trance  had  entered  into  the  war,  Petain  desired  to 
complete  the  building  of  his  plans  on  the  foundations  so  long  and 
so  successfully  in  preparation.  In  his  pursuit  of  a  closer  and  more 
frequent  contact  with  those  sections  which  shared  his  designs,  he 
returned  to  Paris.  Here  he  canvassed  members  of  the  Government, 
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asking  them  to  obtain  a  sanction  for  him  to  divide  his  time  and 
activities.  Half  his  time  he  proposed  to  spend  in  Madrid  (whe^ 
he  had  international  eontacts)  and  half  in  France  (to  maintair 
"^ntacTvd^rEs^gents,  charged  with  the  execution  of  his  military 
and  political  plans). 

This  request  was  flatly  refused:  the  old  Marechal  had  already 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  Premier  and  of  other  politicians.  Petain 
became  embittered,  and  in  a  moment  of  anger  he  uttered  a  phrase 
which  betrayed,  more  than  anything  else,  what  was  going  on  behind 
the  scenes.  He  used  the  pregnant  words:  “They  will  need  me  in  the 
second  fortnight  in  May.” 

In  the  second  fortnight  of  May  Germany  invaded  France.  Petain, 
the  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  and  Hitler,  had  all  their  plans  ready 
and  knew  the  date  on  which  Nazi  Germany  would  launch  her  of¬ 
fensive  in  the  West.  (5ee  Ci-devant  1941,  by  the  French  Minister^ 
Anatole  De  Monzie.) 

On  May  19,  1940,  Petain  was  summoned  to  OfSce  in  Paris’.  We 
cannot  deal  here  with  the  moves  which  brought  him  to  power.  Was 
it  a  mere  blunder  of  Reynaud?  Was  it  due  to  the  intrigues  of  those 
who  surrounded  him?  Wa^it  the  work  of  Layal,  the  tireless  plotter? 
Perhaps  all  these  causes  contributed.  The  fact  remains  that  Petain’s 
prophecy  of  several  months  before  had  proved  true.  Reynaud  ap¬ 
pointed  him  Vice-Premier .^P^ain  used  his  newly  acquired  influence 
to  procure  the  appointment  of  the  ultra-Catholic^  plotting^,  and 
reactionary  General  Weygand  as  CoiSaan^r-STmm.  Two  other 


weeks  on  end,  just  before  the  invasion  of  France.  “Like  Marshal 
Petain,  Weygand  was  a  bigoted  clerical  and  an  enemy  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  'tTo^StuSon/^^'^Tays^  Annual  Regist^^  He 

was  a  Belgian  of  noble  origin,  notorious  for  his  outspoken  hatred  of 
the  Republican  regime  and  of  “the  Godless  Socialists  and  Bol¬ 
sheviks. first  performance  was  officially  to  inform  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  defence  of  France  was  hopeless,  and  Petain,  of  course, 
supported  himl 

In  the  pdfiiical  field  Laval  echoed  the  words  of  his  friends.  Hosts 
of  persons  interested  in  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  sup- 


Prouvost,  were  included  in  the  new 


XI- 

Cabin^J 

fWey^nd,  the  accomplice  of  Petain,  had  paid  frequent  visits  to  the 
PapST  representative  in  Paris,  in  the  most  private  manner  and  for 
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ported  his  clamor  that  those  who  wanted  to  continue  the  fight, 
although^Weygand  and  Petain  pronounced  that  German  victory  was 
certain,  were  parties  to  diemurHer  of  innocent  frenchmenT™^"*^ 

Laval  was  a  politician  of  very  dubious  charact^TTHTs  various 
activities  do  not  interest  us  here.^^uffices  to  say  that  he  was  a 
Catholic  and,  like  Von  Papen,  a  Knight  of  the  Papal  Cou^  In  a 
certain  sense  he  was  the  leading  Catholic  layman  in  France,  and  he 
wasveryp^pu^r"^thovaticSrHew^^  oi  the 

Third  Re^ElicTinfieer^e^^  since  1865,  to  visit  the 

Vat^n.^  It  was  he  who  introduced  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
to  increasing  influence  behind  the  scenes  of  French  political  life. 

Laval’s  great  intimacy  with  the  Vatican  began  in  1935,  when  he 
and  Mussolini  were  plotting  a  scheme  to  allow  the  Fascist  Italian 
invasion  of  Abyssinia  without  provoking  international  conflict.  This 
is  how  the  intimacy  started: — 

His  HoHness  expressed  his  joy  that  after  seventy  years  a  representative  of 
the  French  Government  had  come,  not  merely  to  convey  a  personal  visit  of 
courtesy,  but  to  restore  the  homage  of  the  French  nation.  M.  Laval  was  wear¬ 
ing  the  Order  of  Pius  IX  conferred  on  him  by  Pius  XL  The  Pope  also  gave  a 
rosary  of  gold  and  coral  to  M.  LamPTcmugEtST  As  a  return  of  gifts,  M.  Laval 
handed  his  Holiness  three  exquisitely  bound  books  .  .  .  (Le  Temps,  January  11, 
1935). 

At  the  supreme  crisis  of  France  that  we  are  relating,  and  during 
a  long  period  before,  Laval,  like  Weygand,  was  holding  numerous 
and  very  secret  conferences  with  the  Papal  representative  in  Paris. 

While  he  was  still  Vice-Premier,  Petain,  as  well  as  his  associates, 
went  about  Paris  saying: — 

France  needs  defeat.  Defeat  is  necessary  for  her  regeneration.  Victory  would 
strengthen  the  political  regime  which  has  brought  her  to  moral  ruin.  Anything 
is  preferable  to  the  continuation  of  a  regime  so  abominable.  Defeat  followed  by 
a  rapid  peace  will  perhaps  cost  France  a  province,  a  few  ports,  some  colonies. 
What  are  they  in  comparison  with  her  imperative  regeneration?  (Elie  Bois,  in 
Truth  on  the  Tragedy  of  France.) 

Complications,  however,  had  arisen  for  Petain  and  his  associates. 
Mussolini,  with  whom  Petain  and  Laval  had  come  in  contact  through 
Franco,  had  increased  his  demands  on  France.  Un  addition  to  his 
demand  for  Nice,  Savoy,  and  Tunisia,  he  wanted  to  enter  into  the 
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war  and  to  march  into  Pari^He  desired  that  his  Fascist  Army  should 
conquer  and  destroy  '‘t^e  French  plutocracy,  riddled  with  Free- 
masons, .  J ews,  and  B olsheviks,” 

"^^rhTTntentions  oTMu^iuTto  enter  into  the  war  had  begun  to 
leak  out  at  the  beginning  of  1940,  and  were  confirmed  when  Count 
Ciano  told  the  Papal  nuncio  to  Italy,  Archbishop  Borgongini-Duca, 
that  Germany  was  preparing  to  attack  France: — 

I  have  the  impression  that  a  great  ofiensive  is  about  to  break  out  on  the 
French  front,  and  I  foresee  that,  in  this  case,  Germany  will  make  the  maxi¬ 
mum  effort  to  get  us  into  the  war  (February  29,  1940). 

This  was  the  first  warning  to  Petain,  Weygand,  and  Laval  ol 
Mussolini’s  intentions.^They  remonstrated  to  the  Pope,  asking  him 
to  do  his  best  to  ‘"restrain  Italy  from  making  it  even  more  difficult 
for  France  to  come  out  of  the  impas^se^ 

The  Pope  approached  Mussolini  on  various  occasions,  through  the 
good  auspices  of  Fr.  Tac^-Ventur^  who  was  a  go-between  for 
the  Vatican  and  MussSErnTBu^  seemed  to  become  more 

and  more  stubborn  about  his  intentions.  The  Pope  appealed  to 
Hitler,  asking  him  to  intervene  and  restrain  Mussolini.  Hitler 
promised  he  would  do  his  best,  but  could  not  “prevent  Italy  from 
entering  the  course  which  Mussolini  considered  in  the  interest  of 
the  new  Europe.” 

"'■^^Cen^iEr^rop,  in  March,  at  last  went  to  see  the  Pope,  to  ensure 
that  the  pJSnTfor^  surrender  to  Germany  would  work  out 

as  arrmoged/Tur^  witCthe  anT^ra  Frenchmen 

who  were  working  behind  the  scenes  in  co-operation  with  the  Vati¬ 
can,  went  so  well  that  the  Nazi  Foreign  Minister,  in  a  moment  of 
optimism,  declared: — 

France  and  Germany  will  seek  and  find  peace  within  this  year.  A  New 
France  will  become  the  great  partner  of  the  Third  Reich  in  rebuilding  the 
N'ew  Europe,  This  is  the  firm  conviction  of  all  Germans  (Ribbentrop,  March 
12,  1940) . 

Meanwhile,  the  French  plotters  (Petain,  Weygand,  and  Laval) 
impressed  upon  the  Pope  that  “French  honor  and  national  interest” 
could  not  be  “allowed  to  suffer  the  humiliation  of  an  Italian  oc¬ 
cupation  of  French  territory,”  and  that  “the  whole  plan  so  labori- 
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ously  worked  out  for  the  rapprochement  of  France  and  Germany 
would  be  greatly  imperilled”  if  Mussolini  declared  war  on  France. 

Seeing  that  Mussolini  did  not  respond  to  his  requests,  the  Pope 
began  a  peace  drive  in  Italy.  The  Fascist  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican, 
Alfieri,  remonstrated  to  the  Pope  against  such  Church  manifestations 
in  favor  of  peace  “in  Italy.” 

Meanwhile,  as  the  date  fixed  by  Hitler  for  the  attack  on  France 
was  approaching,  and  as  the  French  wanted  assurances  that  Mus¬ 
solini  would  not  attack  their  country,  the  Pope  sent  a  personal 
letter  to  Mussolini,  written  by  his  own  hand,  in  which  amongst  other 
things,  he  said: — 

May  Europe  be  saved  from  more  ruins  and  mournings,  and  especially  may 
our  and  your  beloved  country  be  spared  from  the  vast  calamity. 

In  reply,  Mussolini  wrote: — 

I  desire  to  assure  you,  most  Holy  Father,  that  if  to-morrow  Italy  enters  the 
field,  this  would  mean  in  an  unmistakable  manner  that  the  honor,  interest, 
and  future  of  the  country  render  this  absolutely  necessary. 


Finally,  Mussolini  made  it  known  to  the  Pope,  through  the  Italian 
U^er-Secietary  of  Sta^, ,  Guidh  who  gave  the  news  to  the  Arch- 
bxSEtopTBoi^ongi^^  that  Italy  had  definitely  decided  to  enter 
the  war  (MLa^22,  1940).  This  Count  Ciano  confirmed  to  the  Pope 
on  May  28. 

Petain  and  Weygand  asked  Hitler  to  stop  his  colleague  dictator. 
Hitler  answered  that  he  could  not  “restrain  Mussolini”  from  enter-| 
ing  the  struggle. 

[in  desperation  Petain  and  Laval  once  more  asked  the  Vatican  for 
assistance,  again  acting  through  the  Papa^I  representative  in  Madrid^. 
“the  whole  future  of  Catholic  France  having  been  endangered  hy 
Mussolini’s  decisio^ 

The  Pope  answered  that  after  Mussolini  had  made  known  his 
intention  of  entering  the  war,  and  seeing  how  Mussolini  was  de¬ 
termined  to  act,  he  (the  Pope)  had  tried  to  persuade  the  Italian 
dictator  “to  be  moderate  at  this  critical  juncture.” 

Petain  and  Weygand  hesitated  to  submit;  Laval  counselled  them 
to  do  so,  asking  the  Pope  to  impress  upon  them  both  the  necessity 
of  the  situation.|rhe  Pope  went  so  far  as  to  send  a  personal  message 
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to  Potain,  asking  France  to  ‘‘bow  to  the  situation  •  .  •  with  fortitude 
and  realism,”  and  assuring  him  that  he  would  in  the  meantime 
“continue  to  make  personal  appeals  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini  to 
formulate  their  terms  with  moderation  and  the  absence  of  vindic- 

Laval,  and  Baudouin  (a  fanatical  convert  to 
Catholicism)  decided  upon  the  course  they  would  follow. 

The  Nazi  armies  had  invaded  Belgium  and  Holland;  King  Leo¬ 
pold,  on  the  advice  of  Weygand  and  his  other  Catholic  advisers,  and 
on  direct  instructions  from  the  Vatican,  after  having  prevented  the 
AJher’EomTco^oor^^  Ead  surrendered  without  even 

letting  his  Allies  know  about  it.  The  Nazi  legions  had  invaded  France 
and  were  steadily  advancing  towards  Paris. 

While  all  this  was  happening,  and  as  the  final  disaster  was  fast 
approaching,  Ae  Pope  and  his  Secretary  of  State  had  several  very 
private  meetings  with  the  Fr^ucE^^^A^bassador,  to  whom  the  Pope 
accS^STTfi^Iin^^  on  June  9,  1940,  the  day  before  Mus¬ 
solini’s  “stab  in  the  back.”  What  the  Pope  told  the  Ambassador  and 
what  the  Ambassador  told  the  Pope  is  not  yet  known.  But  the 
coincidence  of  the  date,  which  was  no  coincidence  at  all,  is  significant 
and^should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  view  "oTtir^  se^iSr"^ 

The  following  day  Fascist  Italy  declared  war  on  France  and  Great 
Britain.  Fascist  troops  entered  French  territory  and,  after  very  little 
fighting,  achieved  their  first  objectives  of  Mentone  and  Nice. 

^  But  while  the  above  events  took  place  in  Rome,  andlwh^  the 
Nazi  armies  were  occupying  France,  Petain,  Wejg^id,  La'^^danJ  the 
other  plotters  were  playing  their  cards  to  achieve  their  pl^s.jPetain, 
who  meanwhile  had  become  Premier,  tendered  his  resignation,  with 
the  full  agreement  of  Laval  and  Weygand,  thus  at  this  critical 
moment  greatly  embarrassing  the  French  Prime  Minister,  to  whom 
the  Marshal  sent  a  letter  which,  among  other  things,  contained  the 
EoUowing  ominous  lines: — 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  convinces  me  that  hostilities  must  immediately 
le  brought  to  an  end.  This  is  the  only  step  which  can  save  the  country  (letter 
found  amongst  the  Marshal’s  documents  which  he  brought  from  Germany  after 
lis  arrest  in  the  summer,  1945) . 

This  was  written  at  a  time  when  some  Ministers  wanted  to  continue 
the  fight  from  North  Africa.  President  Lebrun  and  Premier^evn^nd 


tiveness. 

Petain,  Weygand, 
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continued  in  vain  to  try  to  persuade  Petain  to  go  on  with  the  fight 
They  asked  him  not  to  resign,  but  to  await  a  reply  from  England. 

what  became  known  later  was  that  the  letter  was  not  written 
Petain  himself,  but  was  written  and  sent  to  the  Premier  by  somebody 
else.  This  Petain  declared  to  the  High  Court  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
June  1945:  “I  was  not  there  when  the  letter  was  drawn  up.  My 
thougmhad  been  interpreted.” 

By  whom?  By  his  associates,  General  Weygand  and  Laval,  who 
wrote  it  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  Government  and  thus 
gain  the  opportunity  of  assuming  power  themselves,  which  was  all 
part  of  the  intrigues,  bribery,  and  deceit  they  plotted. 

Long  before  the  Nazi  armies  reached  Paris,  Petain  had  decided 
that  France  should  capitulate.fW^n  Mr.  Churchill  flew  to  France 
to  consult  the  French  Government,  he  attended  a  dinner  party  at 
Briare,  south  of  Paris  (June  1940).  Trying  to  be  optimistic,  he 
said  to  Mar^afpit^ :  “*WeTSa3*T[ifi5cult  days  in  1918 — we  came 
through.  We  shall  yet  come  through.”  To  which  Petain  retorted :  “In 
J.918  I  gave  forty  French  divisions,  which  saved  the  British  Army. 
*^WEcre  are  your  forty  divisions  to  save  us 

During  the  Cabinet  Meeting,  held  on  the  same  night,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  became  tense  with  defeatism,  two  persons  being  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible  by  advising  the  Premier  to  surrender — ^namely,  Mme.  Helen 
de  Portes  and,  above  all,  the  fanatically  Catholic-mindeaTSTTTam 
Baudouin,  M.  Reynaud’s  Under-Secretary. 

^iSarshm  ^^am"lindrGMierS^^  at  that  fateful  period 

was  the  French  Commander-in-Chief — went  to  see  M.  Reynaud  every 
day  at  11  a.m.^ut  on  June  10,  the  day  on  which  Mussolini  declared 
war,  Weygand  arrived  without  having  been  summoned.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  read  a  note  in  which  he  asked  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  surrendertf 

JReynaud  refused.  During  the  night,  accompanied  by  General  de 
GaulierS^TOT  car  for  Orleans. 

The  following  morning,  however,  General  Weygand,  who  had 
been  in  constant  touch  with  Laval  and  Petain,  telephoned  Reynaud 
and  told  him  that  he,  Weygand,  had  asked  Mr.  Churchill  to  come 
to  his  headquarters  at  Briare,  so  that  the  situation  might  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  many  members  of  the  Government  were  determined 
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to  go  on  with  the  fight,  and  urged  the  Premier  not  to  follow  the 
advice  of  either  Petain  or  Weygand, 

On  June  12,  George  Mandel,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Edouard  Herriot,  President  of  the  ChamberofDepmS^^ 
neney,  Pres ident  of  "the""Seii^^  and"^^iera^^  persuaded 

SL^^nuSTto^conSn^^  the  war^^^would  go  on  fighting 
from  North  Afric^Plans  were  ready  to  he  put  into  operation  by 
which  about  half  a  million  specialized  soldiers  could  be  evacuated 
from  all  ports  available — mainly  from  Brest  and  Nice— and  trans¬ 
ported  to  Africa. 

The  Premier  gave  a  written  order  to  General  Weygand  to  carry 
out  the  plan?^ut  Weygand,  seeing  that  the  chance  for  which  he 
and  his  Cath(mc  friends  had  been  waiting  would  thus  be  lost,  did 
not  carry  out  the  order: 

On  June  12  we  tried  to  encourage  M.  Reynaud.  I  got  out  of  him  a  written, 
order  to  General  Weygand  for  the  execution  of  measures  already  planned  for 
withdrawal  to  North  Africa  of  two  reserve  classes  still  in  training,  specialists 
Erom  motorized  divisions,  from  Belgium,  from  Alpine  divisions,  etc.,  comprising 
some  500,000  men. 

They  would  have  been  evacuated  from  all  ports  from  Brest  to  Nice.  But 
General  Weygand  did  not  carry  out  the  order  (General  de  Gaulle,  Paris,  June 
18,  1945). 

Meanwhile  the  plotters  were  worried  about  Britain.  They  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  she  would  surrender  as  France  would  do.  They  had, 
therefore,  to  persuade  Churchill  to  do  what  Petain  wanted  to  do, 
so  when,  on  June  13,  the  British  Premier  arrived  at  Tours,  they 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  surrender.  This  task  was  undertaken  by 
the  ultra-CathoIic  Baudouin^eynaud,  however,  stated  that  he  would 
telephone  Roosevelt  before  taking  any  step^ 

Seeing  that  the  French  Government  did  not  want  to  surrender  and 
thus  give  way  to  a  new  Government  headed  by  P^ain,  the  plotters 
conceived  another  plan  which,  in  addition  to  scaring  the  French 
Government,  would  greatly  influence  conservative  England:  they 
brought  to  the  fore  the  Nazi  and  Catholic  bogy  of  Communism. 

Petain,  Weygand,  and  Laval  decided  to  act  immediately.  Petain 
would  try  to  overthrow  the  French  Government  by  an  open  at¬ 
tack  against  it!^jmuld  that  not  succeed,  Weygand  would  solemnly 
announce  that  the  Bolsheviks  had  captured  Paris  and  that  all  the 
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horrors  of  anarchy  had  begun  to  paralyse  the  city We  quote  the 
words  of  General  de  Gaulle: — 

At  a  Cabinet  Meeting  held  at  the  Chateau  de  Cange  on  the  same  day, 
Marshal  Petain  opened  the  attack  against  M.  Reynaud.  General  Weygand  an¬ 
nounced  that  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Communists.  We  telephoned  M. 
Roger  Langeron,  Prefect  of  the  Paris  Police,  who  denied  this  report  (General 

The  trick  did  not  succeed  just  then.  The  following  day  Reynaud 
left  for  Bordeaux.  De  Gaulle  and  others  asked  him  whether  he  would 
continue  to  fight,  and  he  gave  assurances  that  he  would. 

the  French  Government  was  transferred  from  Paris  to  Bor¬ 
deaux,  where  Marquet,  another  prominent  Catholic  and  friend  of 
Laval,  was  Ma^^^  Laval,  who  was  not  yet  in  the  Government,  used 
threats  and  promises  to  persuade  a  majority  of  the  Deputies  to  agree 
to  surrender. 

Once  more  Reynaud  advised  them  to  go  on  with  the  fight,  if 
necessary  from  Africa.  In  this  he  continued  to  be  supported  by 
Jeanneney,  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Herriot,  President  of  the 
Chambe^Ddadier,  Mandel  and  others  actuaiiy^33[ed  from  Bordeaux 
in  order  to  establish  the  Government  in  North  Africa,  but  through 
the  machinations  of  Laval  the  voyage  was  not  completed.  Petain 
ordered  the  ship  to  be  stopped,  and  those  who  were  trying  to  escape 
were  arrestedTj 

The  intrigues  of  Laval,  financed  by  his  own  and  by  German 
money,  eventually  secured  the  nomination  of  Petain,  through  whom 
he  hoped  to  rule  the  country  once  he  could  procure  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament.  Meanwhile  de  Gaulle  had  come  to  Britain  and  was 
making  plans  to  secure  the  necessary  shipping  to  transport  the 
French  Government  and  troops  to  North  Africa.  But  Reynaud  re¬ 
signed,  Petain  became  Premier,  and  on  June  II,  1940,  at  1  p.m- 
Churchill  and  de  Gaulle  learned  that  Petain  had  askeJ 


Tor" 


an 


Armistice. 

Some  time  later  Laval,  who  continued  to  work  behind  the  scenes, 
saw  to  it  that  Petain  should  take  full  control  of  the  State.  At  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  French  Chamber  and  Senate,  which  met  at  the 
National  Assembly  on  July  10,  1940,  full  powers  were  delegated  to 
Petain.  On  the  same  day  a  mission  headed  by  Paul  Boncour  urged 
him  to  become  a  dictator.  In  the  words  of  Petain  himself: — 
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Paul  Boncour  paid  me  a  visit  on  July  10.  He  told  me  lie  wanted  to  see  the 
full  powers  of  a  Roman  dictator  offered  to  me.  I  refused,  and  said  I  was  not  a 
(5SSmid3ia]^twa]STo"Tbe^com  before  the  High  Court  Com¬ 

mission  of  Inquiry,  June  16,  1945) . 


The  whole  manoeuvre  had  been  managed  by  Laval  and  Weygand. 
When  asked  (at  the  same  High  Court  Commission  of  Inquiry)  how 
he  was  able  to  assume  power,  Petain  declared;  “The  whole  affair 
was  managed  by  Laval,  and  L  myself  was  not  even  present  [at  the 
National  Assembly  of  July  10,  1940].” 

On  becoming  head  of  the  new  State,  Petain’s  first  action  was  to 
sign  the  Armistice,  after  which  he  disposed  of  all  who  wanted  to 
go  on  fighting  the  Nazis.^He  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  persecuted 
then^  An  unofficial  war  against  the  Communists  was  begun  by  this 
new  Catholic  reactionary  dictatorship. 

By  this  time  the  Nazis  had  occupied  Paris  and  almost  half  of 
France.  The  French  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  had  surrendered. 
The  members  of  the  old  Government  were  either  in  flight  or  in 
prison,  and  Petain,  backed  by  his  close  associates,  was  at  last  where 
he  wanted  to  be:  at  the  head  of  a  new  Government. 


1  Thus  ended  the  Third  Republic. 

*^he  Vatican,  besides  giving  its  blessing  and  encouragement  to 
Petain,  Weygand,  and  their  confederates,  dared  to  express  its  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  no  dubious  terms  on  more  than  one  occasiomf 

In  July  1940  the  Pope  wrote  a  letter  to  the  French  "Kshops.  Did 
theP^e  bid  them  repel  the  invader  and  disobey  the  orders  of  a 
foreign  Power?  Did  he  call  on  them  to  preach  rebellion  to  the 
Catholics,  as  was  the  case  when  he  ordered  the  Spanish  and  Mexican 
bishops  to  fight  their  democratic  Government,  or  when  he  had 
exhorted  the  Slovaks  and  the  Austrians  to  “undermine”  those  forces 
which  were  unwilling  to  co-operate  with  Hitler? 

Far  from  it.^^nJthis  occasion  the  Pope  bade  the  bishops  work 
harder,  for  now  at  last  they  had  a  chance  to  “bring  about  a 
reawakening  of  the  entire  nation,”  'as  the  “conditions  for  greater 
spiritual  labor”  were  so  gooXlHere  are  his  actual  words: — 

HW  w.iJI 


These  very  misfortunes  with  which  God  has  to-day  visited  your  people  give 
assurance,  we  feel  certain,  of  conditions  for  greater  spiritual  labor  favorable 
to  bringing  about  a  reawakening  of  the  entire  nation. 
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When  the  new  French  Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See  presented  his 
credentials,  Pius  XII  assured  him  that  the  Church  would  co-operate 
and  give  whole-hearted  support  to  “the  work  of  moral  recovery” 
which  France  had  undertaken  ( Havas ).\/^ 

That  was  not  all.  The  ofiScial  organ  of  the  Vatican,  the  Osservatore 
Romano,  published|an  article  on  July  9,  1940,  in  which  Marshal 
Petain  was  highly  praised  and  his  efforts  to  save  France  were  lauded,  j 
The  article  told,  in  enthusiastic  terms,  of  “the  good  Marshd''wS^ 
more  than  any  other  man  seems  to  personify  the  best  traditions  of 
his  race.”  It  ended  by  talking  of  the  “dawn  of  a  new  radiant  day, 
not  only  for  Fra]^,^ut  for  Europe  and  the  world”  {Catholic  Herald, 


12,  l940)Z\m^^ 

^hese  praises  elicit^  protests  to  the  Vatican  from  all  quarters,.^ 
especially  from  Great  Britain  and  America.  So  much  was  this  the 
case  that  the  Vatican  was  compelled  to  call  on  one  of  the  cardinals 
to  explain  matters,  ffhe  reader  should  recall  the  case  of  Cardinal 
Jnnitzer^  This  time  Cardinal  Hinsley  was  selected,  ^is  position  as 
A^T^msh  Cardinarga^^eTdm*^^^  of  the  English-speaking 
Catholics,  and  he  was  made  responsible  for  reassuring  Britons  and 
Americans  as  to  the  Vatican’s  open  support  of  a  Fascist  regime 
and  of  the  Germans.  Cardinal  Hinsley,  “on  Vatican  authority,”  made 
the  lame  excuse  that  such  utterances,  especially  those  of  the  said 
article,  were  in  no  way  officially  inspired  or  sanctioned.Whe  article, 
'‘he  explained,  had  been  written  in  reply  to  the  French  Catholic  Youth 
Organization,  which  had  publicly  pledged  the  support  of  the  Catholic 
Youth  of  France  to  Petain  and  his  new  GovernmerO 

Once  at  the  head  of  the  new  France,  Petain  early  declared  his 
intention  of  abolishing  the  slogan  of  revolutionary  France,  “Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity.”  In  its  stead  he  would  substitute  a  slogan 
sponsored  by  himself  and  the  Church:  “Work,  Family,  and  Country.” 
In  his  exhortations  to  the  French  people  the  words  “discipline” 
and  “obedience”  were  perpetually  reiterated.  He  declared  that  the 
new  France  would  free  itself  from  all  traditional  friendships  (namely 
with  Great  Britain)  and  enmities  (with  Germany  and  Italy)  ,1  an¬ 
nouncing  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  asked  Hitler’s  permissiin  to 
act  as  Nazi  Germany’s  colleague  in  creating  and  mgintaiimig  the 
New 

*™*"*^^ain*'l!n^  in  France  had  a  twofold  programme:  to 

rebuild  a  new  society  in  the  domestic  field,  according  to  the  prin- 
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ciples  enunciated  by  the  Popes,  and  to  create  a  bloc  of  Catholic 
countries  in  the  foreign  field.  We  shall^^STmtE*^^ 
"""""OnlheTon^^  Government  began  to  destroy  many 

tenets  and  laws  of  the  Third  Republic,  supplanting  them  with  laws 
inspired  by  the  Catholic  Church.  Petain  was  determined  to  abolish 
Socialism  and  Communism;  he  desired  to  build  in  France  a  Cor¬ 
porate  State  on  the  lines  elaborated  by  Pope  Pius  XI  in  his  encyclical 
Quadragesima  ^nnoTWehavesee^^  a  Fascist  State, 

as  in  Italy.  Trade  unions  would  be  replaced  by  “corporations.” 

All  industrial  measures  were  to  conform  closely  with  the  Papal 
^gyclicals,  and  with  Fascist  ideology. 

\  Petain  preached  the  ideal  of  the  large  family,  as  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  had  doneTl  He  organized  the  French  Youth,  in  quasi- 
military  formations,  on  the  model  of  the  Hitler  Youth.lH^abolished 
those  laws  of  the  Third  Republic  which  limited  the  powers  of  the 
Church,  and  he  ordained  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  per¬ 
mitting  in  them  the  teaching  of  priest^  In  everything  he  imitated 
Hitler  and  Mussolini,  except  that  he  surpassed  both  in  the  unheard- 
power  he  granted  to  the  Church.  Of  course  Petain  immediately 
adopte3"~e3ucation  an  instrument  to  shape  the  mind  of  all  the 
youth  of  France  to  the  New  Catholic  Fascist  pattern^He  introduced 
compulsory  religious  instruction  in  schools.  He  created  a  special 
commission  to  exercise  censorship  over  the  books  used  in  secondary 
schools,  and  the  teaching  of  history  was  especially  modified.  Em- 
phasis  was  laid  on  France  before  the  French  Revolution.  Chapters 
relerringto  recent  history  underlined  the  iniquities  of  the  Third 
Republic,  and  the  benefits  accrui^  to  disci pjjn^  obedience,  and 
respect  for  the  authoii?rof  pronfinenci^ 

Petain’s  educationalpolicywasreartionary  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
was  further  characterized  by  a  desire  to  restrict  intellectual  training 
to  the  fortunate  few.  Youth,  for  the  most  part,  was  destined  to 
agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits,  having  the  ability  to  read,  to 
write,  to  be  obedient,  and  no  more. 

^Anlj-Semitism  was  introduced,  and  history-books  by  Jewish  au¬ 
thors  were  interdicted.  In  short,  French  youth  was  being  trained  on 
lines  closely  akin  to  National  Socidds^^ 

The  Petain  regime  was  busily  removing  the  influences,  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  methods  of  the  Third  Republic  in  every  department 
of  the  nation’s  life.  To  recapitulate  every  change  is  impossible  here, 
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and  we  believe  that  those  just  enumerated  sujfice  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  reforms  which  were  being  initiated,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of 
the  French  people  in  general.  The  tide  wasturnmgll^^ 
in  all  other  totalitarian  regimes. 

The  relations  of  the  Petain  regime  and  the  Church  were  not  wholly 
unruffled,  for  the  same  trouble  that  had  disturbed  Nazi  and  Fascist 
Totalitarianism  began  in  France;  and  the  trouble  arose  from  the 
same  eternal  problem — youth.  The  ChmoET^alSboug^ 
in^neraI7complained  that  the  regime  tended,  in  educational  matters, 
to  concentrate  too  greatly  on  patriotic,  at  the  expense  of  Catholic, 
principles.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that^LToneti]^^ 
themselves  were  opposed  to  religious  instruction  in  schools  on  the 
ground  that,  the  teachers  being  anti-clerical,  the  education  offered 
was  not  one  hundred  per  cent  Catholic.  But  apart  from  that,  and 
cognate  problems  similar  to  those  encountered  by  the  Church  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  Petain  and  the  Church  were  in  full  harmony. 
Together  they  began  to  draw  up  a  Concordat  which  would  have 
given  to  the  Church  almost  unprecedented  privileges,  only  com¬ 
parable  to  those  she  enjoyed  before  the  Revolution  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

What  was  the  Catholic  Church’s  attitude  to  the  authoritarian 
regime  set  up  by  Petain? 

From  what  we  have  just  examined,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Catholic 
Church  was  not  only  favorable  to  the  regime,  but  helped  and  sus¬ 
tained  it  with  all  its  might,  openly  and  indirectly,  and — ^what  should J 
never  be  forgotten — as  long  as  this  policy  did  not  harm  its  interests} 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  Vatican  intervened  to  bring  about 
the  change  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France  which  would  create  a 
favorable  situation  for  spiritual  and  political  dominion  by  the 
Catholic  Church. 

That  the  Vatican  ordered  the  French  Hierarchy  to  side  with  Petain 
there  is  no  doubt.\l^  best  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  French 
Hierarchy,  with  notably  few  exceptions,  supported  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  very  warmly  from  the  beginning.  It  was  only  later  that  French 
bishops  and  even  the  Vatican  (if  rarely)  addressed  some  protests 
occasionally;  but  such  protests  were  never  against  Hitler,  never 
against  the  new  Fascist  Government,  never  against  the  Nazi  system 
as  such.  They  were  made  only  if  the  Nazis,  Petain,  or  Hitler  did 
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not  keep  their  promises  to  the  Church,  if  they  conflicted  with  the 
Church’s  interests  in  matters  concerning  education,  spiritual  welfare 
of  workers,  or  if  they  trespassed  on  what~the  Church  considered  its 
sphere,/ 

From  the  very  beginning  not  a  single  French  prelate  of  importance 
protested  against  the  Nazis  or  Petain,|^  ws  with  the  passing  of 
time  and  the  realization  of  French  resentment  and  hatred  against 
the  Nazis  and  Petain,  and  growing  French  patriotism  and  the  French 


Resistance  movement,  STaTthe  Churchb^an  to  retreat  here  and 
there,  and  allowed  some  French  bishops  or  cardinals  to  complain. 
In  spite  of  that,  however,  relations  between  the  Church  and  Petain 
remained  always  very  cordial.  The  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy  spoke 
openly  in  favor  of  the  ideals  of  the  National  Revolution,  as  they 
understood  it  in  the  early  days  after  the  fall  of  France,  and  their  at¬ 
titude  can  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Cardinal  Suhard  in  October 
1942 :  “Politics  are  no  business  of  ours.  The*KomanCatholic  Church 
in  France  is  an  intellectual  reservoir  which  will  some  day  help  in 
the  building  up  of  the  new  France.” 

If  the  Church  of  France  was  pro-Petain,  it  was  not  pro-German. 
How  could  it  be  when  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  had  only  one  aim — 
the  expulsion  of  the  Nazis  from  their  country?  That  would  have 
been  too  difiGicult,  even  for  the  Church.  Yet,  if  the  French  Hierarchy 
as  a  whole  had  to  restrain  itself, |mai^  prominent  French  cardinals 
and  bishops  were  openly  and  actively  pro-NazLiSuflSce  it  to  mention 
a  few:  Cardinal  Baudrillart,  Recteur  of"  the  Cholic  Institute,  who, 
hecause'''''ori5H''eSr^rTiorror"**^3*’^dsh^^ 

CoUahoration”;  Cardinal  Suhard,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  of  the  Abbe 
Bergey,  who,  in  his  Catholic  i^a-^^cSurOtaneT^^e^  became 

notorious  for  the  violence  and  even *vulgarhy^  the 

Archbishop  of  Cambrai;  Gounod,  Primate  of  Tunisie;  G^lier,  the 
Archbishop  of  Lyons;  andTman^ others. 

"rhTlmvSr^  the  clergy,  at  the  beginning,  followed  the 

Petainist  lead  given  to  them  by  tiheir  superiors,  but  later  they  cooled 
off,  no  doubt  because  they  were  in  close  touch  with  the  pe^opl^^^  and 
their  daily  misfortunes. 

Many  Catholic  papers  were  collaborationist  and  pro-Petain.  The 
most  notorious  were :  La  Croix,  liie_Hgge^  (^tholic  paper^which 
after  the  liberation  of  France  had  toraceT^aFproce^ings  on  a 
charge  of  having  supported  the  policy  of  collaboration;!  and  the 
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super-Catholic  Action  Franqaise,  which  frequently  attacked  the 
ESStance^^vemenTSmon^rCalli^  It  continually  gave  examples 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Cures^  especially  those  responsible  for  the 
guidance  of  youth,  and  demanded  their  removal  from  OjEce.  This 
campaign  of  denunciation  reached  its  height  when  the  Action  Fran-\^ 
qaise  (June^,  1943)  reproduced,  from  the  clandestine  paper 
ier  Franqais  luTemoignage  Chretien,  an  article  by  a  priest  who 
desired  to  remain  incognito,  questioning  the  legitimacy  of  the  Vichy 
Government,  and  asserting  that 

in  the  circumstances  the  question  of  a  citizen’s  duty  towards  such  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  a  Government  in  name  only,  must  be  restated  in  new  terms;  the 
citizen  is  bound  by  no  duty  of  obedience  in  civil  or  political  matters;  the  right 
to  serve — if  his  conscience  demands  it — ^the  dissident  authorities  can  be  denied 
to  no  one. 


A  storm  of  abuse  followed,  the  lower  clergy  being  accused  of  every 
crime  in  the  collaborationist  calendar,  from  inciting  the  youth  of 
the  country  to  revolt  or  to  join  the  “Maquis,”  to  the  very  serious 
question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Government. 

1  This  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  lower  clergy  alarmed  the  Vatican 
and  the  higher  French  Hierarchy,  which  took  steps  to  prevent  them 
from  taking  active  part  in  the  Resistance  movemenO  The  issue  was 
discussed  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cardinals^d  Archbishops 
of  France,  in  October  1943.  They  made  a  statement  repudiating  the 
theory  and  reiterating  their  loyalty  to  Petain  and  their  support  of 
his  Government,  which  they  considered  perfectly  legitimate. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  statement  was  issued  as  late  as  1943 
when  the  higher  clergy  seemed  to  have  lost  almost  entirely  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  French  people  and  even  of  the  lower  clergy. 

After  the  attack  on  Russia  an  intense  campaign  was  initiated 
against  the  Reds,  and  often  the  most  outspoken  propagandists  against 
Russia  were  the  French  Hierarchy.  The  following  are  a  few  t3q)ical 
instances : — 


Numerous  French  Catholics  believe  in  all  sincerity  that  Bolshevism  is  a  bogy 
invented  or  exaggerated  by  the  agents  of  Hitler.  These  Catholics  have  for¬ 
gotten  ithat  this  is  not  so.  They  should  remember  that  “Communism  is  the 
complete  ruin  of  the  human  society,”  as  Pope  Pius  IX  said. 

Communism  is  a  deadly  pestilence,  as  Pope  Leo  XIII  declared. 
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Communisin  is  savage  and  inhuman,  in  such  a  degree  that  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  of  what  it  is  capable,  as  Pope  Pius  XI  stated. 

After  reading  such  statements,  is  it  surprising  that  so  many  French 
Catholics  became  Fascists  and  made  the  anti-Communist,  anti-Rus¬ 
sian  slogan  their  main  policy?  Or  that  numerous  Catholics  formed 
themselves  into  military  groups  and  went,  side  by  side  with  Hitler’s 
legions,  to  invade  and  fight  Russia? 

The  reasons  for  such  behavior  are  obvious,  but  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  put  them  in  a  nutshell  by  quoting  the  words  of  the  French 
Archbishop  of  Auch,  who  declared: — 


The  Hierarchy  are  undoubtedly  afraid  of  civil  war.  .  .  .  Let  us  be  French 
above  all.  Let  us  draw  together  around  our  flag  and  around  him  who  bears  it. 

Or  of  the  Bishop  of  Brieuc,  who  put  it  even  more  bluntly : — 


Should  anarchy  (e.g.  Communism)  come,  we  should  be  its  first  victims. 

We  should  like  at  this  stage  to  quote  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
one  of  the  moderate  French  high  clergy.  We  say  “moderate”  be¬ 
cause  he  was  considered  so  in  the  Vatican  and  in  French  Catholic 
circles.  This  Church  dignitary,  Cardinal  Gerlier,  stated  that 


in  one  of  the  most  tragic  hours  of  our  history  Providence  has  provided  France 
with  a  chief  round  whom  we  are  happy  and  proud  to  gather.  My  priests  will 
remember  what  I  told  them.  We  pray  God  to  bless  the  Marshal,  and  to  enlist 
us  as  bis  collaborators,  especially  those  of  us  whose  task  is  difficult.  The 
Church,  therefore,  continues  to  have  confidence  in  the  Marshal  and  to  give  him 
her  loving  veneration. 

To  the  objections  of  several  dissident  bishops  and  many  of  the 
lower  clergy,  that  the  Marshal  was  a  Fascist  and  was  co-operating 
with  Hitler,  and  that  he  wanted  to  build  a  totalitarian  State,  which 
had  abeady,  as  in  Germany,  begun  to  enter  the  Church’s  fields,  the 
Cardinal  replied : — 

Nothing  has  changed  or  will  change  our  support  of  the  Marshal;  Catholics 
will  not  make  him  responsible  for  the  happenings  of  which  the  Church  dis¬ 
approves. 
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In  further  statements  the  Cardinal  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
Catholics  were  not,  and  should  not  be,  hostile  to  Laval.  All  this, 
the  reader  should  remember,  was  said  as  late  as  June  16,  1943. 

On  November  23,  1943,  Mgr.  Piquet 

For  me  and  for  some  others  like  me,  Marshal  Petain  is  the  head  of  the 
French  State  because  God  Himself,  and  not  a  mediocre  assembly  of  men  who 
have  resigned,  wished  him  to  become  head  of  the  French  State.  And  I  say  that 
if  all  Catholics  of  France — I  say  aU  of  them:  bishops,  priests,  doctors,  laity, 
etc. — ^if  they  had  all  followed  him  religiously,  blindly,  and  fanatically,  before 
and  after  the  Armistice,  approving  him  and  listening  to  him,  the  fate  of 
France  would  have  been  different. 

This  was  the  Catholic  Church’s  attitude  to  the  Nazi-sponsored 
Petain  Government,  and  to  his  social,  economic,  and  political  pro¬ 
gramme  based  on  Fascist  principles. 

The  policy  of  collaboration  as  dictated  by  the  Vatican  and  the 
French  Assembly  was  not  supported  by  the  whole  Catholic  body, 
which  found  itself  at  variance  with  the  higher  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thorities.  As  a  French  dignitary  put  it: — 

The  theologians  in  Paris,  Lyons,  Lille,  are  making  efforts  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  bishops,  but  they  are  giving  to  the  faithful  inscrutable  reasons  which 
should  tell  them  why  they  should  not  accept  the  situation  in  which  France 
finds  itself.  The  cardinals  and  bishops  have  not  been  able  to  disregard  them  or 
to  minimize  their  influence  (Abbe  Daniel  Pezeril,  1944) .  |/^ 

What  was  the  grand  plan  envisaged  by  the  Vatican?  We  know 
it  already.  To  set  up  a  concert  of  authoritarian  States,  possibly 
Catholic,  which  would  be  based  on  the  Catholic  conception  of  how 
a  modern  society  should  be  built.  That  was  the  general  aim  of  the 
Vatican.  But  what  role  did  it  play  in  the  particular  case  of  France, 
and,  above  all,  what  was  the  particular  plan  of  the  French  high 
Hierarchy  and  all  other  reactionary  strata  of  French  society  which 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  it? 

The  plans  of  such  sections  of  society  were,  of  course,  in  full 
harmony  with  the  Vatican’s  plan,  which  was  of  a  double  nature: 
internal  and  external. 

France,  after  the  anticipated  Na^victory,  would  have  to  be  rebuilt 
on  the  lines  of  the  Petain  regime.Ht  had  to  become  an  authoritarian 
State,  based  on  the  Corporate  sysfei^  Socialism  and  Communism 
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would,  of  course,  be  entirely  abolished:  the  Church  would  be  the 
great  power  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Besi3^S**tEirTnt(CTnd  the  external  one.  Both  were 

an  integral  part  of  a  greater  scheme  and  had  to  fit  into  the  Vatican’s 
world-wide  programme.  The  French  plan  was  purely  Continental, 
and  the  Vatican,  although  it  might  not  have  subscribed  to  it  in  its 
entirety  or  in  the  particular  form  in  which  it  was  envisaged  by  the 
French  and  the  Catholics  of  other  countries,  nevertheless  gave  it  its 
blessing. 

What  was  its  general  line?  Curiously  enough,  it  was  a  replica — 
although,  of  course,  in  a  larger  and  more  up-to-date  form — offthe 
plan  for  a^eat  bloc  of  Catholic  States  as  envisaged  by  an  Austrian 
statesman,  p'he^ one  great  difference  was  that  whereas  Mgr.  Seipel 
wanted  the  formation  of  a  big  bloj^of  Catholic  States  in  Central 
Europe  whidiwoijlS^  formed  mainly  bytEeformer  Austrian 

"'anETffSgarian  provinces,  this  new  plan  was  for  a  bloc  composed 
mainly  by  the  Latin  peopIesJlt  was  to  be  the  union  of  all  the  Euro- 
peanC^KKX^mc?ffilfn^,  and  would  have  included  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Belgium,  and,  curiously  enough,  the  Catholic  Southern 
German  States.  How  the  last-named  could  have  been  included,  had 
Hitler  won  the  war,  is  a  mystery. 

|Of  course,  the  States  concerned  would  have  had  to  rid  themselves 
of  democratic  parliamentarian  government,  and  would  all  have  been 
based  on  the  principles  of  the  Corporate  system  as  enunciated  by 
the  Catholic  Churc^The  system  would  have  been  a  mixture  of  Sala¬ 
zar’s  Portugal,  Franco’s  Spain,  Mussolini’s  Fascist  Italy,  and  P&ain’s 
France,  the  whole  cemented  by  the  ties  and  influence  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  That  Hitler  had  knowledge  of  this  scheme  has  been  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  himself  made  a  solemn  pledge  to  Petain,  when 
the  latter  was  still  in  Spain  and  plotting  with  the  Nazis,|  that^he 
would  permit  the  formation  of  “a  solid  bloc  of  Catholic  countries, 
co-operating  with,  the  Greater  Reich  to  the  building  of  the  New  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  World  Ord^f  (quoted  from  a  letter,  dated  August  1939, 
from  the  Italian  Fascist  Ambassador  in  Madrid). 

I  This  scheme  was  at  that  time  seriously  studied  by  a  good  many 
people,  and  supported  by  powerful  personalities  of  the  Right-wing 
Catholic  elements  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Portugal  and  SpainlThe 
fact  that  not  a  few  of  those  who  supported  it  did  so,  not  to  further 
Catholicism,  but  for  non-religious  interests,  is  immaterial. 
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were  keen  on  the  scheme  through  fear  that  an  isolated  France  might 
become  a  mere  vassal  of  the  Greater  Germany,  whereas  a  France  in 
the  Latin  bloc  would  become  the  centre  of  the  new  syste^  The  only 
alternative  to  this  would  be  to  fight  Hitler.  But  if  HiSer  and  Nazi 
Germany  were  destroyed,  the  tide  of  Communism  would  then  sweep 
over  France;  whereas  with  an  ex-Soviet  Russia  under  Germany, 
Hitler  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  let  France  and  the  new 
bloc  become  consolidated. 

To  what  extent  Hitler  personally  supported  this  plan  no  one 
knows.  But  one  thing  is  certain:  he  promised  Petain,  Laval,  and 
Cardinal  Suhard  that  once  the  war  was  over  he  would  inmjove  his 
relationships  with  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  Europe.|Thi^was 
in  accordance  with  his  promise  to  the  Pope  that,  at  the  end  oihostili- 
ties,  he  would  sign  a  new  Concordat  with  the  Vatica^J Cardinal 
Suhard,  Salazar  and  other  prominent  Portuguese  politicians,  Franco, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Fascist  Party  in  Italy,  all  hinted  at  the 
plan  on  several  occasions,  and  the  German  wireless  elaborated  on 
it,  painting  alluring  pictures  of  a  new  THmSdan  formed 

by  Catholic  States  and  by  ^‘the  victorious  Germany,”  who  together 
would  bring  about  “the  complete  restoration  of  a  Christian  Europe, 
the  prosperity  of  the  Catholic  people?^7~'a’^^  which  would 

have  been  achieved  with  no  “tyrannical  interference  from  Judaic 
usurers  in  London  and  New  York.” 

This,  then,  was  the  long-range  plan  which  the  various  Catholic 
and  Right-wing  elements  in  France  had  in  mind  when  collaborating 
with  Petain  and  Hitler.  And  this  explains,  if  not  entirely,  at  least 
to  a  great  extent,  the  otherwise  inexplicable  policy  pursued  by  the 
French  high  Hierarchy,|3diQ,^^^re  perfectly  aware  of  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  their  action^  Of  co^se,  the  plan  was  the  secret  of  the 
privileged:  the  great  majority  of  Catholics,  including  bishops  and 
the  lower  clergy,  knew  nothing  of  it,  which  also  explains  their  oc¬ 
casional  protests  and  actions  when  they  did  what  they  considered  in 
accordance  with  the  welfare  of  France,  and  nothing  more. 

This  great  plai^  envisaged  by  the  Vatican  and  the  French  Hier- 
archyT^never^  except  for  the  first  stage — namely,  the 

creation  of  an  authoritarian  French  State.  And  although  it  is  true 
that  the  Latin  countries  were  Fascist  and  based  on  the  Corporate 
system  as  expounded  by  the  Church,  the  linking  together  of  these 
countries  depended,  not  only  on  the  permission  of  Hitler,  but  also 
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TO  how  the  war  ended.  The  military  victory  of  the  Allies  decided  the 
n^ger,  and  the  great  scheme  fell  with  the  routed  Nazi  armies. 

uhe  Vatican  had  suffered  another  set-back  in  its  titanic  efforts  to 
create  and  consolidate  an  authoritarian  Catholic  Europe,  a  pr<> 
gramme  which  it  had  begun  immediately  after  the  First  World  War^ 
The  blow  was  particularly  painful,  considering  that  all  such  efforts 
seemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of  being  finally  crowned  with  success. 
The  scheme  had  miscarried^Sut  does  that  acquit  the  Vatican  and 
all  the  other  forces  which  worked  wj^  it  from  the  severe  judgment 
which  history  will  pass  upon  them^We  leave  the  answer  to  the 
reader. 

When  the  Germans  were  expelled  from  France,  and  that  country 
found  herself  under  the  provisional  French  Government  headed  by 
de  Gaulle,  the  position  of  the  Church-  or  rather  of  the  French 
THEerardi^  ^  nuncio  was  coli 

sEouIdered,  and  was  asked  in  no  ambiguous  terms  to  leave  Frange. 
The  head  of  the  French  Hierarchy,  “con- 

toed  to  his  palace”  and  was  forbidden  from  taking  part  in  the  first 
great  religious  ceremonies  in  Notre-Dame.  whererntTn^^  Govern¬ 
ment  and  all  Paris  went  for  a  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  liberation 
of  the  city^everal  bishops  were  actually  arrested,  the  most  notorious 
of  th^mtong  the  Bishop  of  Arras.W*  seemed  as  if  the  liberated 
French  would  punish  wimouTl^scri^^  all  who  had  collabo¬ 
rated  with  Petain  and  the  German^Courts  were  set  up,  internment 
camps  became  crowded,  trials  started,  condemnations  began  to  fall 
on  many  a  French  collaborationist,  heavy  sentences,  including  thp 
death  penalty,  were  passed  on  journalists,  broadcasters,  officials^pf 
105eT'efam’r6^me,*"andTea3e5^  ^^asdsTprSach  Parties. 

\JDoriot€mi^^FTeTriier  Laval  were  among  those  judged  and  exe¬ 
cuted  after  the  Uber^i^n  faSzImn  1945) ;  Petain  was  sentenced  to 
Ufe  imprisonment.] 

^But  although  severe  measures  were  taken  against  the  high  Catholic 
Hierarchy,  time  passed  and  not  a  cardinal  or  a  bishop  ever  appeared 
in  court  or  was  condemned.  The  matter  had  been  dropped  very 
quietly.  De  Gaulle  himself,  although  a  good  Catholic,  on  his  return 
to  France  asked  the  Vatican  for  permission  to  bring  to  justice 
Cardinal  Suhard  and  other  high  ecclesiastical  prelates,  but  nothing 
iappened  in  the  loi^  rTm./Qr,  rafeer,  what  happened  was  that  the 
very  cardinals  who  had  supported,  and  who  had  asked  all  Frenchmen 
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to  support,  Petain  from  the  very  beginning  until  the  old  Marshal  left 
France  with  the  retreating  Nazi  armies,  now  began  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  new  Authority  and  to  ask  Frenchmen  to  support  it. 

Few  days  had  gone  by  since  the  new  Authority  came  to  Paris, 
before  Cardinal  Gerlier,  Archbishop  of  Lyons^made  a  broadcast  in 
which  amongst  other  things,  he  said: — 

We  will  practise  towards  this  Government,  to  which  the  support  of  all  good 
citizens  is  indispensable,  the  loyalty  of  free  men,  in  conformity  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  doctrines  of  the  Church.  ...  Of  the  ceaseless  growing  adherence  of  the 
country  to  the  new  Authority,  the  only  Government  capable  at  present  of 
ensuring  order  .  .  . 

Cardinal  Suhard  himself,  when  he  was  allowed  to  appear  and 
speak  in  public  again,  began  to  praise  the  new  Authority  and  to 
ask  Frenchmen  to  support  it. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  Papal  nuncio  in  Paris,  Valery,  had 
left  France  and  a  new  Papal  nuncio  with  a  clean  record  was  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  city;  Petain’s  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican  was  asked 
to  resign,  which  he  did  when  Petain  left  France,  a  new  Ambassador 
from  the  “new  Authority”  taking  his  place.  At  the  same  time,  a 
cardinal,  Mgr.  Tisserant,  had  a  long  meeting  with  de  Gaulle,  after 
having  seenoeneradGS  and  the  North  AfricmTisIio]^ 

A  nation-wide  campaign  had  begun  to  show  the  great  role  that 
had  been  played  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  helping  the  forces  of 
resistance.  The  role  of  the  individual  Catholic  and  of  the  humble 
parish  priest  was  rightly  exalted.  General  de  Gaulle  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Government  attended  Mass  weekly.  The  trials  such  as 
that  planned  against  the  super-Catholic  newspaper  La  Croix  were^ 
dropped.  While  numerous  laws  passed  by  Petain  were  being 
abolished,  those  granting  privileges  to  the  Church  were  maintained. 

What  had  happ^^dTiheChurch,  having  lost  one  round,  had 
begun  on  another.lltjyas  once  again  operating  its  traditional  policy 
of  courting  and  making  an  ally  of  the  successfuTl  In  other  words, 
now  that  Petain  was  of  no  use,  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  Church 
to  support  the  new  Government. 

In  this  case  the  Church  had  strong  cards  to  play.  The  head  of  the 
new  Government  was  himself  a  Catholic.  It  is  true  that  while  he 
was  an  exile  the  Church  had  not  recognized  him,  but  had  rebuffed 
him  and  his  followers  on  many  occasions;  but  that  was  past.  Then, 
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many  Catholics  had  helped  in  the  liberation  of  France,  and  thus  no 
one  could  accuse  the  Church  of  not  having  played  its  part  in  the 
national  recovery. 

De  Gaulle,  in  his  quality  of  a  good  Catholic,  was  asked  “not  to 
persecute  or  in  any  way  disparage  the  Church  at  this  grave  hour  of 
Responsibility,  by  casting  hasty  accusations  against  her  dignitaries.” 
Such  a  promise  was  easily  obtained,  in  spite  of  protestations  and 
pressure  from  many  French  quarters,  especially  those  of  the  Re¬ 
sistance  movement. 

most  compromised  cardinals  kept  their  silence,  while  ihose 
who  had  ever  dared  to  speak  against  Petain  or  the  Germans  now 
spoke  far  and  wide^^e  accusations  of  collaboration  were  gradually 
withdrawn  from  Government  quarters,  and  were  maintained  only 
by  the  Socialist,  Communist,  and  Radical  elemen^  The  Church, 
which,  immediately  after  the  German  retreat  seeSo^  to  be  about 
to  suffer  for  its  policy,  after  only  a  few  months  was  at  ease  as  much 
with  the  new  Government  as  it  had  been  with  Petain’s.  The  Vatican 
had  very  successfully  begun  a  new  chapter. 
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t  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Vatican 
has  considered  Russia  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church  only  since  that 
country  became  Communist.  Far  from  it|Rome 
regarded  Russia  with  the  deepest  hostility  even 
when  the  Czar  ruled  supreme  in  that  countr;^ 
But  whereas  the  Vatican’s  hostility  to  Soviet 
Russia  was  due  to  its  economic,  social,  political  and  cultural  structure, 
its^  hostility  to  Czarist  Russia  was  mainly  a  religious  antagonism. 
^rVas  the  animosity  of  one  p o wer f ul *Gliur thelRo^^ 
against  another  powerful  and  rival  Church,  the  Orthodox  Churc^ 
This  enmity  had  existed  for  centuries,  but,  owing  to  the  coim 
parative  isolation  of  Orthodox  Russia,  it  had  lain  dormant  except 
in  those  Catholic  countries  on  the  borders  of  Russia  or  whose  terri¬ 
tories  had,  on  occasion,  been  subject  to  Russian  occupation. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  during  the  first  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century  the  Vatican  began  to  regard  Russia  witl^ 
greaterlnteri^tman^^  and  started,  in  fact,  to  formulate  plans 
for  an  “eventual  conversion  of  Orthodox  Russia  to  Catholicism.”  Tt 
expatiate  on  those  plans  is  not  the  task  of  this  book.  It  suffices  to 
say  that  the  Vatican  was  becoming  alive  to  the  persecution  of  the 
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Catholic  Church  by  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Russia  itself  and  in 
Russian- occupied  territory.  Protests  were  lodged  with  the  Russian 
Government  and  the  oppression  exercised  hy  the  Orthodox  Church 
was  denounced  to  the  world. 

the  Orthodox  Church  persecuted  the  little  isles  of  Catholi¬ 
cism  IS  true  enough.  It  is  also  true,  on  the  other  hand  that  the 
Catholic  Church  persecuted  the  Orthodox  Church  whenever  she 
coul^ 

Two  characteristics  distinguished  the  two  Churches  and  lent  a 
particular  importance  to  their  hostility.  In  the  first  place  the 
Orthodox  Church  was,  hy  comparison,  very  corrupt  and  her  clergy 
were  ignorant  and  superstitious.  Secondly,  and  this  is  equally  im¬ 
portant,  it  was  a  National  Church — or,  rather,  it  had  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  little  more  than  an  adjunct  to  the  military  caste  and 
the  Czar^  co-operated  with  those  who  desired  to  keep  the  Russian 
people  ontBe  lowest  possible  cultural  and  spiritual  level  and  thereby 
to  secure  a  continuation  of  the  Czarist  regiin^It  would  not  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Orthodox  Church  had  become  a  power¬ 
ful  instrument  of  the  Czarist  regime,  and,  in  turn,  the  Czarist  regime 
had  become  a  powerful  instrument  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Each 
was  dependent  on  the  other  for  a  continuation  of  its  rule  and  for 
eventual  survival.  The  fall  of  one  would,  in  fact,  have  involved  the 
fall  of  the  other.  % 

Although  the  Catholic  Church  has  always  sponsored  a  centralized 
and  absolute  Government,  as  was  that  of  the  Czar,  nevertheless  it 
hoped  that  Czarism  might  be  swept  away,  in  one  manner  or  another. 
This  was  not  because  the  Catholic  Church  was  hostile  to  the  Czarist 
regime  itself;  but  in  absolute  Czarism  the  Catholic  Church  saw  the 
main  obstacle  to  its  plans,  as  being  the  great  supporter  of  the  rival 
Orthodox  Church. 

^J^^en,  in  1905,  the  Czar  was  compelled  to  grant  concessions 
permitting  the  practice  of  any  religion,  the  Holy  Synod  made  such 
religious  liberties  inaccessible  to  the  RomaiT  Catibiol^^  it  was 
that,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War,  the  Vatican  strove  to 
hamper  the  alliance  existing  between  Czarist  Russia  and  the  other 
Allies,  for  in  every  military  or  political  Russian  move  the  Vatican 
saw  only  a  move  of  the  Orthodox  ChurchlJ During  the  war  this 
attitude  became  obvious  when  the  Vatican  made  it  understood  that 
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the  Czarist  plan  for  seizing  Constantinople  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
factor  hindering  the  consideration  of  the  Papal  peace  terms. 

X^e  Vatican  emphasized  that,  so  long  as  Russia  maintained  her 
imperialist  claims,  the  Allies  could  not  find  a  just  basis  for  peace 
negotiations.  The  Vatican  could  give  no  benediction  to  the  Western 
Allies  while  Russia,  Orthodox  Russia,  remained  in  the  Entente.  In 
the  matter  of  Constantinople  the  Vatican  greatly  feared  that  if  that 
town  fell* under  Russian  domination,  the  Orthodox  Church  would 
create  there  a  great  centre  of  the  Orthodox  Faith,  in  rivalry  with 
that  of  Romc^ 

At  that  time  the  Vatican’s  hostility  to  Russia  was  due  to  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  the  background.  Hence  the  words  of  Cardinal 
Gasparri,  Secretary  of  State  at  the  Vatican:  ‘‘The  victory  of  Czarist 
Russia,  to  whoniFrance  and  England  have  made  so  many  promises, 
would  constitute  for  the  Vatican  a  disaster  greater  than  the  ref- 
ormation.”!  {Cardinal  Gasparri  to  Historian  Ferrero.)\More  than 
tweife-five  years  later,  in  the  time  of  another  Secretary  oiState  and 
anomer  Pope,  this  sentence  of  Cardinal  Gasparri  was  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  but  on  these  occasions  the  reference  was  to  Bol- 
shevisi^  Thus,  when  in  1917  the  Czarist  regime  collapsed  in  utter 
ruin  *and  was  supplanted  by  Bolshevism,  the  news  was  received  with 
great  hopes  and  even  rejoicing  at  the  Vatican.  In  view  of  what  has 
since  happened,  this  might  seem  strange:  but  happen  it  did.  The 
Vatican  rejoiced  at  the  realization  of  its  long  hopes. ^he  fall  of 
the  Czar  involved  the  fall  of  Rome’s  great  rival,  the  Orthodox  Church, 
since  Nicholas  II  was  also  head  of  the  Russian  Chur^IJ 

It  is  true  that  the  assumption  of  power  by  Bolshevism  was  not 
very  encouraging;  but  at  that  time  the  Vatican  considered  Bolshe¬ 
vism  to  be  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  especially\as  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  became  at  last  a  reality,  under  the  rule  of 
Kereqskv.lAlthough  this  separation  endangered  the  situation,  still  it 
bequeathed  religious  equality  to  Russia,  which  meant  that  hencefor¬ 
ward  ^tholicism  would  be  on  equal  terms  with  the  Orthodox 


Church.}  Thus  there  would  be  opened  up  to  Rome  a  tremendous  vista 
of  rSu^ous  activity  in  that  vast  Russian  territory  hitherto  sealed 
against  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Vatican 
during  those  years  was,  in  fact,  seriously  contemplating  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  whole  country  to  Rome.  Count  Sforza,  who  was  in 
close  contact  with  the  Vatican,  related  that: — 
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At  the  Vatican,  Bolshevism  was  at  the  beginning  viewed  as  a  horrible  evil 
undoubtedly,  but  also  as  a  necessary  evil,  which  might  possibly  have  salutary 
consequences.  The  structure  of  the  Russian  Church  would  never  have  given  way 
so  long  as  Czarism  lasted.  Among  the  ruins  accumulated  by  Bolshevism  there 
was  room  for  everything,  even  for  a  religious  revival  in  which  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Church  might  have  made  itself  felt. 


Immediately  after  the  First  World  War  the  Vatican  entered  into 
contact  with  the  Bolsheviks,  with  the  object  of  reaching  an  agree¬ 
ment  allowing  Catholic  activities  in  the  new  Russia|^his  was  done 
while,  simultaneously,  the  Catholic  Church  was  fulminating  against 
the  ideology  and  the  “acts  of  terrorism”  mj^oted  by  Bolshevism 
throughout  Europe,  including  Russia  herseKf 

But  although  the  Catholic  Church  was  condemning  Bolshevism 
wherever  found,  it  refrained  from  such  comdenmation  during  negoti¬ 
ations  with  the  Soviet  Republic. |^tolerated,  and  even  negotiated 
with,  Bolshevism  in  order  to  destroy  that  great  religious  enemy  the 
Orthodox  Church — or  rather,  after  the  Revolution,  to  supplant 
it  permanent!^ 

One  of  the  first  great  moves  of  the  Vatican  was  effected  through 
the  agency  of  Jdgr.  Ropp>  Vilna,  a^refugee  from  Czarist 

^^sia.  Mgr.  Ropp^m*^^^  having  esfatli^ed  his  headquarters  in 
Berlin,  summoned  numerous  meetings  of  Russian  emigres,  including 
adherents  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  converted  Catholics,  Balts,  and 
Germans, ^with  the  aim  of  effecting  a  union  between  the  Russian 
Orthodox  and  the  Catholic  Church^Mgr.  Ropp  made  three 

demands  from  the  Soviet — permission  to  return;  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  in  religion  and  religious  education;  and  the  restitution  of 
church  edifices  and  other  property  to  the  Churc^  The  Vatican 
thus  expressed  its  views  on  this  effort:  “The  moment  has  arrived 
propitious  for  rapprochement,  inasmuch  as  the  iron  circle  of  Caesaro- 
papism,  which  hermetically  closed  Russian  religious  life  to  all  Roman 
influences,  has  been  broken”  (Osservatore  Romano). 


The  Vatican  was  very  hopeful  that  Bolshevism  would  not  last  very 
long.  “Actual  political  conditions  (inside  Russia)  form  a  grave 
obstacle,  but  this  obstacle  hap  a  temporary  character”  {Osservatore 
Romano).  There  was  open  talk  of  “converting  a  country  of  90,- 
000,000  people  to  the  true  religion.^Diplomatic  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  Kremlin  and  the  Vatican  continued,  sometimes  openly  and 
sometimes  secretly^ 
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The  Soviet  leaders,  meanwhile,  were  pursuing  crafty  tactics.  Al¬ 
though  they  assured  the  Catholic  and  the  Orthodox  alike  that  reli¬ 
gion  untrammelled,  they  started  a  gigantic  anti-religious  cam¬ 
paign  J^o^oth  Churches  liberty  and  privileges  were  promised,  and 
these  promises  were  extended  to  Protestant  bodies,  especially  to 
American  Protestants.  At  that  period  Soviet  Russia,  obedient  to  the 
dictum  ^Sivid^and  rule,”  was  allowing  simultaneously  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  large  Catholic  group,  the  formation  of  a  powerful  Atheistic 
centre,  and  the  resuscitation  of  tihe^-Or^j^dox  Churc^Froin  this  last 
sprang  eventually  tlie  Soviet-inspired  JL,iying  Church,  with  Bishop 
Tedensky  as  the  first  Patriarch,  and  various  powerful  Protestant 
groups.  All  these  were  to  IGght  each  other  in  order  to  save  the  souls 
of  90,000,000  Ru^mn^j 

These  diplomatic,  political,  and  religious  machinations  reached 
a  climax,  as  far  as  concerns  the  Catholic  Church,|in  1922,  during 
the  Conference  of  Genc^  At  a  dinner  the  Bolshevik  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  T!IEicFerin,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Genoa  toasted 
each  other.  They  had  been  discussing  the  future  relationship  of  the 
Vatican  and  Soviet  Russia.  Chicherin  emphasized  that  any  religion 
had  ample  scope  in  Russia,  since  the  Soviet  Republic  had  separated 
Church  and  State^^ut  when  the  Vatican  later  proposed  concrete 
plans  for  “Catholicizing  Russia”  it  incurred  great  difficulties.  The 
moribund  Orthodox  Church  was  moribund  indeed,  but  it  was  not 
i^et  de 


The  Vatican  next  approached  the  various  nations  then  having 
^esentativ^g„,at^G30^ani-.seiit»a,_^al 

letter  Tfom  the  ^Secretary  of  State.  This  missive  asked  the  Powers 
not  to  sign  any  treaty  wiflT  Russia  unless  freedom  to  practise  any 
religion  was  guaranteed  by  it,  together  with  the  restoration  of  all 
Church  property.  Meanwhile  the  Genoa  Conference  failed — and  the 
Vatican  abandoned  its  plan. 

JT  -iwwt 

But  soon  the  plan  was  resumed  in  Rome.\The  Papal  representative, 
Mgr.  Pizzardo,  negotiated  with  the  Bolshevik  Minister,  Vorowsky, 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  Vatican  was  allowed  to  send  mission¬ 
aries  into  Russia  to  prepare  a  great  plan  for  feeding  and  clothing 
the  populatio^ The  first  group  consisted  of  eleven  priests,  who 
took  with  them  1,000,000  parcels  bearing  the  inscription:  “To  the 
children  of  Russia  from  the  Pope  in  Rome.”  It  should  be  noted 
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that  the  Vatican  had  promised  Vorowsky  to  abstain  from  all 
‘‘pmpaganda.” 

W^n  the  Vatican  appointed  Father  Walsh^as  head  of  the  Papal 
rel^iTmission  and  representativeofthev  at  the  time  when 

the  American  relief  expedition  arrived  in  Moscow.  Father  Walsh 
joined  forces  with  Colonel  Haskell,  chief  of  the  Hoover  An^rican 
Rdmf  Administratipn^lAn  interminable  series  of  disputes  arose  T)e- 
tween  the  Soviet  Republic  and  the  Catholics,  each  accusing  the 
other  of  employing  “propaganda.” 

The  “implacable  and  undisguised  enmity”  of  Father  Walsh  soon 
causeT^Kfficukies*^nd  he  became  ‘^e  chief  obstacle  to  the  success¬ 
ful  consummation  of  the  Pope’s  plan  for  winning  Russia  to 
Catholicism”  (Louis  Fischer). 

This  strained  relationship  reached  a  climax  when  fifteen  priests 
were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  aided  the  enemy,  to  wit 
Catholic  Poland,  during  the  war  of  1920;  and  one  was  sentenced 
to^eath. 

father  Walsh  and  the  Vatican  used  every  effort  to  arouse  the 
w^?I3  against  Russia.  The  Anglican  Church  sympathized  with  the 
Vatican,  and  finally  the  protest  assumed  the  form  of  a  concrete 
menace  when  the  Catholic  Polish  G^er alp' Sikorsky,  threatened  an¬ 
other  invasion.  Relations  between  the  Vatican  and  Moscow  were 
broken  off,  but  both  sides  tried  once  more  to  mend  their  relation¬ 
ships.  A  conference  was  held  in  Rome  between  the  Soviet  repre¬ 
sentative  Iordansky  and  Father  Tacchb Venturi,  the  assistant  to  the 
head  of  the  Jesuit  *DrdS*TCe3oSovS^.  ^e^^onlerence  was  without 
result. 

Meanwhile  other  events  had  occurred  in  the  international  field. 
A  strong  Government  and  a  new  politico-social  ideology  created5  as 
it  claimed,  to  fight  Bolshevism  at  home  and  abroad,  had  arisen  in 
Italy.  That  movement  was  called  Fascism,  have  already  seen 
how  the  Catholic  Church  quickly  realized  that  this  movement  would 
be  useful  to  her  in  fighting  Socialism  and  Bolshevism,  and  from  the 
beginning  supported  it,  foreseeing,  amongst  other  things,  that  the 
significance  of  Fascism  would  not  be  confined  to  the  internal  policy 
of  Italy.  It  soon  became  clear  that  international  repercussions  would 
follow,  and  its  economic  and  social  ideology  would  counterbalance 
the  ideology  of  Bolshevism — ^this,  above  all,  m  view  of  the  fact  that 
powerful  elements  throughout  the  world  were  hostile  to  the  new 
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Russia,  and  that  such  hostility  was  increasing  with  the  passing  of 
the  yearly 

Thusme  Vatican,  instead  of  listening  to  the  numerous  overtures 
of  the  Soviet  Republic,  developed  another  plan.  This  plan  sought 
to  utilize  the  old  Czarist  Russians  on  their^  return  to  their  own 
country  from  their  present  exile  abroad.  ^The  Church  initiated  a 
great  drive  for  their  conversion,  and  by  1924  it  had  already  made 
numerous  converts  in  Berlin,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  elsewhere.  When 
the  Soviet  Republic  agaiiTproposed  a  meeting  to  the  Vatican,  the 
Vatican  refusedi  In  the  next  year^^  192^Chicherin  made  contact  with 
the  Papd  nuncio  in  B^lin,  Cardinal  Pacelli^to  whom  he  gave 
guaranteSThat  the  CaAolic  Church,  anT  all  other  Churches,  would 
have  the  amplest  liberty  in  Soviet  Russia.  Chicherin  went  so  far  as 


to  give  to  Pacelli  a  dossi^^on  ecclesiastical^  matte^^contam 
detailed  plans  for  regulating  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  the 
education  of  children.  The  one  point  the  Soviet  Republic  demanded 
from  jhe  Vatican  was  the  banning  of  Polish  Catholic  priests  from 
*^^ia. 

Once  more  the  Vatican  refused  compliance  and  broke  off  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  Kremlin.Cir  is  notable  that  the  Vatican’s  refusals 
became  increasingly  frequent  in  proportion  to  the  strengthening  of 
Fascism  in  Italy  and  the  growth  of  similar  movements  in  other 

countries3 

Iq,192^  while  Fascism,  being  well  established  in  Italy,  promised 
that  Communism  and  Socialism  should  be  stamped  out  and  that 
great  privileges  should  be  granted  to  the  Church,  the  Vatican  for 
the  last  time  declared  its  dissatisfaction  with  “the  Soviet  proposals.” 
’^nce  that  date  there  have  been  no  direct  communications  between  ^ 


the  Vatican  and  Moscow. 

By  1930  the  Pope  was  openly  condemning  Soviet  Russia  and  in-j 
dieted  her  before  the  world.  In  one  of  his  speeches  he  declared  that 
if,  at  the  Genoa  Conference,  the  nations  had  followed  his  advice  not 
to  recognize  Soviet  Russia  unless  that  country  gave  guarantees  of 
religious  freedom,  the  world  would  have  been  more  happily  situated. 

Pope  indicted  Russia  on  account  of  her  religious  persecutions, 
without  mentioning  the  religious  persecutions  enacted  in  Catholic 
Poland  against  the  Ortlxp^oxTSi^^  Socjal^^  (see  die 

cEapteT'^Thr^  and  Poland),  andTie  went  so  far  as  to  ap¬ 

point  a  Special  Commission  for  Russia,  by  increasing  the  activities 
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of  the  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies.  Meetings  were  held  in  London, 
Paris,  Geneva,  Prague,  and  other  town^This  crusade  was  followed 
by  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Grand  Rabbi  of 
France,  the  National  Council  of  the  Free  Churches,  and  similar 
bodie^ 

The  years  1930-31  saw  the  world  ‘‘emotionally  roused  to  war 
against  Soviet  Godless  Russia.” 

During  the  following  ten  years,  from  1930  to  1939-40  (as  already 
seen),  the  main  task  of  the  Vatican  was  to  establish  powerful  ^lit- 
jcaLand  militarri?Iocs““^sig?ied  to  oppose  and  finally  to  destroy 
Bolshevism  in  its  various  forms. 

The  Catholic  Church’s  aim  was^  twofold,  and  had  to  be  accom¬ 


plished  in  two  definite  stages|^ 
certain  political  bodies  within 


Firstj  to  encourage  and  support 
le^ various  nations  of  Europe, 
directed  to  the  destruction  of  Socialism  and  Bolshevism  within  a 
given  country;  and  secondly,  to  support  and  exploit  the  diplomatic 
and  political  powe^^linSninally  the  military  might,  of  such  groups, 
later  Governments,  for  the  purpose  of  war  against  Russ^^ 

Powerful  economic,  social,  and  financial  forces  throughout  the 
world  assisted  the  Vatican  in  this  double  purpose,  rendering  its 
task  infinitely  easier.  Religious,  ethical,  economic,  social,  national, 
and  other  factors  together  formed  an  eflScient  bulwark  against 
Bolshevism  at  home  and  Bolshevism  abroad  (Soviet  Russia).  The 
same  combination,  in  the  brief  space  of  a  decade,  was  able  to 
establish  Fascism  almost  throughout  Europe,  and  thus  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War. 

In  Italy,  by  1930,  this  was  an  accomplished  fact,  while  in  Ger- 
maS^^Na3sm”3Sov^  growing  in  strength,  and,  like  Italian  Fascism, 
was  largely  inspired  by  enmity  against  Bolshevism  and  Soviet 
Russia.\By  the  end  of  1933  two  great  European  nations  had  been 
transform^  into  two  powerful  armed  blocks  whose  internal  and 
external  policy  was  based  on  their  hostility  to  the  U.S.R^J 

But  although  the  hostility  of  the  world  to  Soviet  Russia  was  still 
tremendous,  there  was  already  a  steady,  even  if  slow,  recognition  of 
her  sincere  desire  for  peace  and  of  her  various  efforts  to  co-operate 
in  establishing  an  international  authority  charged  with  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  that  peace. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  League  of  Nations  proposed  the 
admission  of  Russia,  hitherto  an  outcast  from  the  family  of  nations. 
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to  that  Assembly.  There  were  strenuous  protests  from  all  over  the 
world ;|and  jhese  protests  came  mainly  from  Catholic  individuals, 
Catholm’Co^nments,  or  Catholic  bodies,  beginning  with  the 
V atican|  Within  the  League  itself  the  loudest  opponents  to  Russia’s 
admission  were  the  spokesman  of  Catholic  jie  Valera  and  the  Catholic 
representative. where  Catholicism  had  just  machine- 
gunned  Vienna’s  Socialists.  With  them  ranked  the  Catholic  delegate 
from  Switzerland,  whose  violent  speech  against  Russia’s  admission 
was  fully  reproduced  in  the  Catholic  Press  and  praised  by  the 
Osservatore  Romano  (October  5),  which  profoundly  admired 
nobility  of  sentiment  and  rectitude  of  Christian  and  civic  con¬ 
science.” 

This  boycott  of  Soviet  Russia  by  Catholics  at  that  period  wai 
meant  to  further  the  grand  plan  conceived  by  the  Vatican — namely, 
to  enclose  her  in  an  iron  ring  from  the  West  and  the  East.  This 
policy  took  concrete  shape  when  finally  a  powerful  Nazi  Germany 
on  the  one  side,  and  an  aggressive  Japan  on  the  other,  began  to 
draw  closer  together,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  their  common  interest  in 
hampering  and  eventually  destroying  the  Red  Colossus. 

To  show  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  matter  it 
should  suffice  to  quote  a  significant  comment  of  the  Catholic  Times 
(November  23,  1934)  : — 

In  the  event  of  a  war  between  Japan  and  Russia,  Catholics  would  sympathise 
with  Japan,  at  least  in  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  so  let  us  beware  of  any 
Anglo-American  bloc  against  Japan  involving  us  on  the  side  of  Russia. 

This  at  a  period  when  Hitler  was  voicing  his  ambition  of  acquiring 
the  Ukraine,  and  the  Catholic  Church  was  indirectly  supporting  his 
claims  by  loudly  proclaiming  that  no  Christian  nation  should  ever 
dream  of  helping  Russia  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  her  by 
either  Germany  or  Japan.  “Let  Russia  fight  its  own  battle”  became 
the  refrain  of  the  Catholic  world  at  this  stage,  “for  the  undoing  of 
Godless  Sovietism  is  no  evil  at  all.” 

This  campaign  was  fought  by  the  Vatican  simultaneously  on^ 
many  fronts.  For  while  the  Pope  was  thundering  against  “Godless” 
Bolshevism,  the  Catholic  Press  was  depicting  its  horrors^  first  in 
Mexico  and  then  in  Spain,  jndWaticandiplom^^  was  busy  trying 
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to  weaken  the  ties  of  friendship  and  mutual  assistance  which  linke^ 
France  ^d  Soviet  Russia.  ^ 

TKis  last-named  attempt  failed,  chiefly  because  France  herself 
turned  Red  with  the  formation  of  the  Popular  Front.  We  have 
already  seen  the  Catholic  Church’s  reaction  to  this,  first  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  various  French  Fascist  movements,  and  finally  in  taking  part 
in  a  vast  plot,  led  by  clerical  Fascist  elements,  to  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  the  Third  Republic. 

It  is  worth  recalling  the  sequence  of  events,  for  each  one  was 
a  stepping-stone,  not  only  to  the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship,  but 
to  an  ultimate  attack  on  Russia. 

The  rise  of  Hitler  to  power  in  1933  was  followed,  in  1934,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  dictatorship  in  Austria.  In  1935  came 
Fascist  Italy’s  attack  on  Abyssinia,  which  drew  Europe’s  attention 
away  from  Hitler’s  first  aggressive  moves  in  the  Rhineland.  In 
1936  Catholic  Fascist  movements  appeared  in  France,  and  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  Franco  began  the  Civil  War  in  Spain.  In  1938 
Austria  was  incorporated  into  Germany,  and  in  1939  Czechoslovakia 
suffered  the  same  fate,  the  result  being  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War  with  the  attack  on  Poland.  Practically  the  whole  of 
Europe  had  been  converted  into  a  Fascist  bloc  whose  fundamental 
policy  was  the  annihilation  of  Communism  and  its  incarnation, 
Soviet  Russia.  This  while  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  solemnly  bound 
themselves,  through  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact,  to  direct  their  energies 
against  Soviet  Russia;  and  while  Japan  went  from  one  aggression  to 
another  in  Asia. 

And  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  each  of  these  major  events 
the  Vatican  had  played  its  hand,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  set  purpose  of  stirring  forces  and  countries  towards  its  fixed 
goal:  war  on  Russia^^ 

We  have  also  seen  the  activities  and  anxieties  of  the  Vatican 
immediately  before  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War,  which  did  not  start  on  the  Russian  border,  as  the  Vatican  had 
hoped,  but  between  the  two  Christian  countries  of  Nazi  Germany 
and  Catholic  Poland;  and  we  know  also  of  the  negotiations  which 
went  on  between  the  Pope  and  Hitler,  with  the  latter  continually 
repeating  that  one  day  he  would  attack  Russia. 

Remembering  all  this,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  glance  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  stage  of  that  period — ^namely,  beginning  with  the  partition 
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of  Poland — and  bringing  into  relief  the  relationship  existing  be- 
twe^  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
iTh^_^ first  blow  which  the  Vatican  received  directly  from  Soviet 
Russia,  against  whom  it  had  mobilized  Europe,  occurred  when 
Catholic  Poland  was  jointly  occupied  by  the  armies  of  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russi^fThat  occupation  in  1939  involved  a  reality  such  as 
the  Vatican  haHnever  dared  to  envisage,  in  that  half  of  Catholic 
Poland  fell  under  the  rule  of  Atheist  Russia.  At  the  close  of  1939 
over  9,000,000  Catholic  Poles  were,  in  fact,  under  the  domination 
of  Moscow. 

Such  a  set-back  to  the  policy  of  the  Vatican  acted  only  as  a  spur 
to  its  activities  all  over  Europe,  designed  to  procure  the  recovery  of 
Catholic  Poland  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

We  have  already  seen  the  part  played  by  the  Vatican  in  the 
capitulation  of  Belgium  and  France  in  1940,  every  action  being 
directed  to  smoothing  the  path  of  Nazi  Germany  so  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  that  country  to  attack  Russia;  the  transformation  of 
France,  under  Petain;  land  how,  in  June  1941,  the  great  news  was 
published  to  the  world  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  at  last  been 
att4cked.| 

We  have  already  related  the  actions  of  the  Vatican  from  this 
point  onwards,  and  how,  as^the  Nazi  armies  advanced.  Catholic 
legions  from  the  various  Catholic  countries  were^^^a^^d  to  the 
RussmnT^nt  to  “Jight  Bds^^^^^ssia?’ 

Although  things  at  that  time  looked  very  hopeful  for  Germany, 
the  Vatican  was  deeply  concerned  at  a  possible  Allied  victory,  and 
could  never  forget  that  Soviet  Russia  was  one  of  the  foremost 
Allies.  Thus  SeT^ope^^mad^numerous  an3 

W^Emgton,  asking  for  “assurances  that  they  would  not  allow 
Bq^evism  to  spread  and  conquer  Europe.” 

iDuring  this  time  Catholic  Poland,  being  on  the  sideLof  the  AUies, 
was,  paradoxically,  fighting  hand  in  hand  with  Soviet  Russia  against 
the  Nazi  enein^.|The  Catholic  Poles  were  in  continuous  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Vatican,  and  the  latter  continually  emphasized  to  the 
Allies  that  Poland  would  persevere  in  fighting  only  if  assured  that 
Catholic  Poland  should  never  become  a  prey  to  Bolshevism. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  Germany,  what 
the  negotiations  were.  It  sufiSces  to  state  here  that  Stalin,  in  1942, 
made  several  attempts  towards  a  rapprochement  with  the  Vatican, 
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giving  guarantees  that  religion  and  the  freedom  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Poland  would  he  scrupulously  respected.  Stalin  also 
assured  the  Pope  that  ^‘the  present  war  is  not  being  waged  for  the 
expansion  of  Communism  or  for  the  territorial  aggrandizement  of 
Russia.” 

The  Vatican,  however,  rejected  all  these  offers  and  continued 
to  emphasize  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  “the 
threat  which  Soviet  Russia  constituted,  in  case  of  German  defeat.” 

At  the  same  time  the  Vatican  became  more  and  more  outspoken 
and  critical  of  the  Allies  for  allowing  Communist  propaganda  and 
for  permitting  their  Press  to  praise  “Atheist  Russia.” 

“The  Comintern  considers  the  possibility  of  world-revolution 
greater  than  before,”  reiterated  the  Vatican.  “The  Western  Nations 
should  beware  of  such  a  dangerous  ally;  Soviet  Russia  will  eventually 
destroy  the  structure  of  the  Western  Nations.  The  Western  Nations 
will  become  ripe  for  Communism”  (extract  from  Osservatore 
Romano). 

^^he  Anglo-Saxons  have  carried  the  war  so  far  that  they  are 
interested  in,  and  sponsoring,  Communist  propaganda,  which  will 
weaken  Germany  as  it  did  in  the  last  war,”  was  the  significant 
remark  of  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State  (February  2,  1942^^*^^^  ^ 

To  arouse  the  Western  Allies’  horror  of  Russia,  the  Vatican  gave 
figures  illustrating  the  treatment  of  Catholics  by  Soviet  Russia. 
Thus  in  1917  Russia  possessed  over  46,000  Orthodox  churches,  890 
monasteries  with  52,022  monks,  and  50,960  priests.  There  remained 
in  October  1935  only  a  few  “Communist  priests.” 

During  the  same  period  there  were,  in  Russia,  610  Catholic 
churches,  8  Catholic  bishops,^  and  810  priests.  By  1939  there  re¬ 
mained  only  107  Catholic  priests  (Vatican  Radio,  1942). 

The  year  1942  witnessed  an  event  of  great  importance.fGreat 
Britain  and  Soviet  Russia  signed  a  pacL  bindii^  the  two  countries 
for  twenty  year^  ^  ^ 

The  Vatican  raised  further  priest  in  Washington  and  London, 
accusing  Britain  of  “having  offered  Christian  Europe  to  Atheist 
Moscow.”  It  became  outspoken  concerning  the  secret  clauses  of  the 
pact,  and  in  its  immediate  circle  it  was  said  that  by  virtue  of  these 
secret  clauses  the  Soviet  Union  “would  have  political  and  military 
control  of  Europe,  in  the  event  of  an  Allied  victory,  but  nothing  had 
been  said  about  the  religious  future  of  the  Continent.” 
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To  the  reproaches  of  the  Allies  the  Vatican  made  answer  that 
“nobody  can  accuse  the  Pope  of  alarmism,  because  it  is  common 
knowledge  that,  ideologically,  the  Bolsheviks  do  not  recognize 
Religion,  and  wherever  they  put  their  foot  they  persecute  it.” 

The  Vatican  insisted  that  the  Western  Allies  should  make  the 
Pope  privy  to  the  secret  clauses  of^he  Anglo-Soviet  Pact,  “in  con¬ 
nection  with  religious  freedom.”  phe  strange  answer  was  returned 
that  the  political  and  military  pactTi^  been  signed  with  the  Soviets, 
but  that  in  connection  with  religion  the  Vatican  would  have  to  deal 
directly  with  the  Bolshevik^ 

The  Vatican  accused  the  Allies  of  having  left  out  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  planning  of  post-war  Europe;  or  rather,  of  “not 
having  taken  measures  for  safeguarding  Christian  Catholic  Emope 
from  the  Bolsheviks.” 

President  Roosevelt  advised  the  Pope  to  make  a  direct  approach 
to  Stalin,  but  the  Pope  refused.  Roosevelt  then  asked  Stalin  to  make 
overtures  to  the  Pope  “in  view  of  the  great  spiritual  influence  the 
Vatican  exerts  on  many  territories  liberated  by  the  Soviet  armies.” 
Stalin  once  more  made  proposals,  assuring  the  Vatican  of  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  come  to  terms. 

Stalin  then  abolished  the  Comintern  with  the  design  of  making 
things  easier  for  the  Vatican  and  for  those  Catholic  countries  and 
armies  fighting  alongside  the  Soviet  Republic  and  the  Allies^^litical 
and  military  reasons,  of  course,  were  not  without  weig^^This  move 
was  welcomed  with  sarcasm  by  the  Vatican,  which  warned  the  Allies 
not  to  trust  Russia  because  that  was  “a  move  the  better  to  deceive 
the  Western  Powers.” 

Once  more,  in  the  spring  of  1943,  Stalin  made  approaches  and 
Roosevelt  urged  the  Vatican  to  come  to  terms  with  Moscow. 

In  May,  June,  and  July,  1943  the  Soviet  Republic  again  contacted 
the  Vatican,  desiring  to  restart  “negotiations  for  a  renewal  of  normal 
contacts  and  eventually  for  starting  diplomatic  relations.” 

TOiis  time  London  and  Washington,  in  their  ofiScial  capacity,  spon¬ 
sor^  the  move  of  Mosq^^ 

Roosevelt  and  Great  BriJain  gave  the  Vatican  to  understand  that 
it  was  their  sincere  wish  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  Soviet 
Republic  by  the  “maintenance  of  a  strong  bloc  of  Catholic  countries, 
under  the  Anglo-American  sphere  of  influence.”  Spain  and  Italy 
were  the  Catholic  countries  in  view. 
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In  spite  of  all  efforts  from  Moscow,  London,  and  Washington,  in 
spite  even  of  a  personal  letter  addressed  by  Stalin  to  the  Pope 
previous  to  all  these  negotiations,  the  Vatican  refused  either  a  dis¬ 
cussion  or  an  exchange  of  representatives. 

Meanwhile  the  Soviet  armies  were  entering  vast  territories  whose 
populations  were  wholly  or  partially  Catholics.  The  greatest  of  such 
territories  was  again  Poland,  ^^ere  the  Catholic  Poles  were  in  a 
dilemma.  They  had  been  libe^ 

armies.  Should  they  welcom^e  tK^lBolsheviks  as  liberators?  The 
Elation  became  very  difficult  for  the  Poles,  for  the  Western  Allies, 
for  Russia,  and  for  the  Vatican  iteel^ 

Again  Stalin,  with  the  support  of  Roosevelt,  approached  the 
Vatican  with  a  view  to  a  final  understanding  with  the  Catholic 
Church.  Moscow,  indeed,  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  Pope  himself, 
“offering  a  co-ordinated  action  between  Moscow  and  the  Holy  See 
on  post-war  organization  for  the  solution  of  moral  and  social  prob¬ 
lems”  {Osservatore  Romano ,  August  14,  1944). 

Stalin  reiterated  his  assurances  to  the  Pope  that  he  would  be 
ready  to  exchange  views,  ‘^to  facilitate  the  work  of  peace,”  and  that 
“Soviet  Russia  does  not  desire  to  set  up  any  social  order  by  force 
or  violence,  but  is  on  the  contrary  opposed  to  such  measures.”  The 
memorandum  asserted  that  “Russia  hopes  to  reach  her  aims  through 
peaceful  channels  and  in  a  democratic  and  peaceful  manner.” 
j  But  the  Vatican  spurned  all  these  approaches  and,  at  the  same 
time,  again  attacked  Russia,  accusing  her  on  this  occasion  of  having 
betrayed  the  Poles  in  the  rising  of  Warsaw.  Before  the  rising  the 
Pope  had,  in  a  speech,  given  moral  backing  to  the  Poles,  and  in  a 
private  audience  granted  to  General  Sosnokowski  had  expressed  his 
anxiety  concerning  the  “menacT'^rEu^peanm^zation  from  Bol¬ 
shevism,”  and|his  “regretful  surprise  at  the  friendship  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Powem^^SyussiaJLl 

During  these  approaches,  and  after  having  repeated  that  the 
Catholic  Church  would  find  ample  scope  in  Russia,  Moscow  went  so 
far  as  to  propose  a  kind  of  “United  Front”  between  the  Vatican  and 
the  Soviet,  in  order  to  solve  the  common  problems  created  by  the  fact 
that  many  millions  of  Catholics  were  living  in  territories  occupied 
by  the  Red  armies.  * 

Several  of  the  cardinals  at  the  Vatican,  remembering  that  in  Rome 
there  existed  an  or^mzaSo^[SDM“Pro-Russia,”  which  had  been 
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established  with  the  express  purpose  of  converting  that  country  to 
Catholicism,  were  in  favor  of  the  opening  of  negotiations,  as  were 
the  leaders  of  the  above  organization,  being  hopeful  that  their  op¬ 
portunity  had  come  at  lastfBm,  as  usual,  the  Pope  rejected  the  pro¬ 
posal,  alleging  that  he  did  sobecause  of  Russia’s  persecution  of  the 
Poles.  Of  what  did  this  persecution 

Soviet  Russia  had  countercharged  many  Poles,  who  had  fought 
against  the  Germans,  wiA^aving  turned  on^the  Russians  as  soon 
they  had  been  freed  J^m  Nazi  domination^  averring  that  Polish 
soldiers  had  even  organized  an  underground  army  with  this  intent, 
and,  further,  that  plans  were  in  preparation  for  the  creation  of 
bloc”  which  would  include  Britain  and  even 


allegations  were  no  mere  invention  of  the  Soviet 
Government  was  found  out  in  the  following  year,  when  the  accusa¬ 
tions  were  proved.  At  the  Moscow  trials  in  June  1945  sixteen  Poles, 
led  by  General  Okulicki,  formerly  Commander  of  the  Polish  Home 
Army,  ^^^^g^fto  having  planned  an  ^‘anti-Soviet  bloc,  beginning 
with  the  period  of  the  Warsaw  uprising  (August  1944).” 

“A  Soviet  victory  over  Germany,”  OkuIicH^Se^**^^^!!  threaten 
not  only  the  interests  of  Britain  in  Europe,  but  will  place  all  Europe 
in  fear.  Britain,  taking  into  consideration  her  interests  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  will  have  to  mobilize  the  Powers  in  Europe  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  is  clear  that  we  should  be  in  the  front  row  of  this  anti- 
Soviet  bloc,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  this  bloc,  which  will  be 
controlled  by  Britain,  without  the  participation  of  Germany.” 

How  much  the  Vatican  knew  about  this  plot,  hatched  by  Catholic 
Poles  while  the  Soviet  armies  were  in  the  act  of  liberating  them,  it 
is  difficult  to  state.  But  the  incident,  nevertheless,  was  of  the  greatest 
value,  for  it  threw  light  on  activities  which  were  too  consonant  with 
the  inter-war  foreign  policy  of  Catholic  Poland,  whose  chief  char-^ 
acteristic  had  always  been  relentless  hostility  towards  her  great 
Eastern  neighbor.  In  addition,  it  gave  the  Vatican  another  excuse 
for  refusing,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  offer  of  compromise  which, 
during  the  previous  couple  of  years,  Moscow  had  been  trying  to 
persuade  the  Pope  to  accept. 

S^Why  did  the  Catholic  Church  so  persistently  refuse  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  with  Moscow,  in  spite  of  the  goodwill  shown  by  the  Soviets, 
the  advice  and  good  services  of  President  Roosevelt,  the  millions  of 
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Catholics  who  had  passed  under  Soviet  rule,  and  the  fact  that  Red 
Russia  was  no  longer  ‘‘persecuting”  religion,  and  remembering, 
moreover,  that,  after  all,  in  the  years  following  the  First  World 
War  the  Vatican  and  the  Kremlin  had  negotiated. and  had  even 
reached  a  working  compromise  jon  several  problems?  Was  there 
present  some  other  factor,  more  important  even  than  that  of  the 
Communist  ideology  and  practice,  which  prevented  the  Vatican  from 
reaching  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  Stalin? 

I  Yes;  a  resurrected  and  combative  Orthodox  Church.| 

In  addition  to  the  political,  social,  and  ethical  principles  involved, 
a  great  stumbling-block  to  some  kind  of  agreement  being  reached 
between  the  Vatican  and  Soviet  Russia  was  the  question  of  the 
Orthodox  Church. 

The  Vatican  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  revival  of  ihe  Orthodox 
Church  in  Russia,  and  since  its  downfall,  after  the  First  World  War, 
it  has  incessantly  feared  its  return,  pt  was  therefore '  with  great 
concern  that  it  saw  the  Soviet  Government  grant  freedom  in  religious 
worsh^  throughout  Soviet  territory,  for  it  realized  that  such  free¬ 
dom  entailed  the  resurrection  of  its  ancient  enemy,  the  Orthodox 
Church,  which  would  become  the  main  opponent  of  its  own  mis¬ 
sionary  plan  in  that  countr^^7 

This  religious  freedom  was  granted  as  far  back  as  January  23, 
1918.  By  a  decree  issued  on  that  day,  the  citizens 
were  guaranteed  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  religious  worship; 
but  freedom  was  also  ayanted  for^he  publication  of  anti-religious 
prop  agandE*ByT£esamedEa^^Sc^Orth^^ 

from  the  State,  and  the  school  from  the  Chur ch^^ religious  organ¬ 
izations  were  placed  on  the  same  level,  as  private  societi^JA  citizen 
might  prolels  any  religion  or  no  religion  at  all.  ThirSn^ment  was 
80  thoroughly  put  in  practice  that  all  reference  to  the  religious  aflSlia- 
tion  of  any  citizen  was  deleted  from  Government  acts  and  docu¬ 
ments.  I 

Article  124  of  the  Constitution  reads  “In  order  to  ensure  to 
citizens  freedom  of  conscience,  the  Church  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
separated  from  the  State,  and  the  school  from  the  Church.  Freedom 
of  religious  worship  and  freedom  of  anti-religious  propaganda  is 
recognized  for  all  citizens.”! 

Thus  every  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  free  to  choose  his 
religion,  to  profess  any  religion  he  pleased,  and  futhermore  to  enjoy 
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all  the  rights  of  citizenship  irrespective  of  his  religious  beliefs.  No¬ 
body  in  Soviet  Russia  was  expected  to  furnish  information  as  to  his 
religious  beliefs  on  taking  up  employment  or  on  joining  any  public 
organization  or  society.  No  distinction  was  drawn  between  believers 
and  unbelievers. 

Paper  was  supplied  from  Government  stores  for  the  printing  of 
religious  literature. 

Of  course  this  complete  freedom  in  the  religious  field  was  ex¬ 
ploited,  during  the  first  years  of  the  Revolution,  by  all  those  who 
had  rebelled  against  the  Church  as  an  instrument  of  oj^scurantism 
and  of  political  influence  employed  by  the  old  regime.^ evertheless, 
with  the  passing  of  time  the  forces  of  religious  and  of  anti-religious 
propaganda  became  nearly  equalize^ Although  each  faction  used 
the  freedom  according  to  its  belief  or  unbelief,  each  began  to  tolerate 
the  other. 


Little  by  little  the  Orthodox  Church  reappeared  in  the  life  of 
Russia,  ^his  did  not  please  the  Vatican,  which,  in  spite  of  all  dis¬ 
appointments,  still  entertained  hope  that  one  day  it  might  be  allowed 
to  “convert  Russia  to  Catholicism.”  The  reappearance  of  its  rival, 
the  Orthodox  Church,  constituted  an  obstacle  potentially  more 
formidable  than  all  the  social  and  political  tenets  of  Communism!^ 
The  Vatican  therefore,  after  all  hopes  of  coming  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Kremlin  failed,  in  the  years  immediately  following  the 
First  World  War — as  we  saw — started  to  support  anti-Communist 
movements,  such  as  Fascism,  and,  as  a  natural  sequence,  entered 
upon  a  definite  and  world-wide  campaign  which,  although  ap¬ 
parently  aimed  solely  against  Commimist  Russia  as  such,  in  reality 
was  also  directed  against  the  resurgent  Orthodox  Church,  its  ancient 
foe. 


Strangely  enough,  the  Vatican  mobilized  the  Catholic  forces  of 
the  world  against  Soviet  Russia  just  when  Russia  was  granting 
religious  equality  and  liberty  to  her  citizens.  It  is  certainly  not  edify¬ 
ing  to  realize  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  intensifying  her  cam¬ 
paign  against  Soviet  Russia  just  when  the  freedom  of  religion  and 
of  the  Church  was  entering  into  that  country’s  new  life;  the  Vatican 
was  preaching  to  the  world  that  Soviet  Russia  must  be  destroyed 
“because  she  persecuted  religion.” 

This  campm^cTTea^^  its  climax  in  the  decade  preceding  the 
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outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  and  was  continued  throughout 
that  conflict. 

During  the  Spanish  Civil  War  of  1936-9,  just  when  the  Soviets 
were  passing  further  legislation  guaranteeing  religious  freedom,  the 
Vatican  initiated  a  world- wide  campaign  against  Communism  in 
general,  and  Soviet  Russia  in  particular,  on  the  charge  that  the 
Reds  persecuted  religion. 

This  while  Article  130  of  the  Stalin  Constitution  obliged  all 
citizens  to  observe  the  Law  and  to  respect  the  rules  of  Socialist 
intercourse,  which  prohibit  any  limitation  of  rights,  any  form  of 
persecution  for  religious  convictions  or  insult  to  religious  suscep¬ 
tibilities,  and  at  a  time  when  religious  freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union 
was  reflected  in  the  unhampered  performance  of  religious  services 
and  rites,  in  the  publication  of  periodicals  and  other  religious  litera- 
tu^  and  in  the  existence  of  seminaries  for  training  the  clergy. 

\When  striving  to  convert  Europe  into  a  Fascist  bloc,  in  the  hope 
that  Fascism  would  rule  the  Continent  and  the  century,  the  Vatican 
made  it  clear  that  its  enmity  towards  Communism  was  not  inspired 
by  its  political  doctrines  only.  There  was,  in  addition,  the  knowledge 
thatbdblnTthBRr^^  Government  stood  once  more  the  Orthodox 
Church.  The  Vatican,  in  fact,  accused  the  Orthodox  Church  of  seek¬ 
ing  a  renewed  attachment  to  the  Civil  Power  in  order  to  further  her 
religious  influence;  while  simultaneously  the  Soviet  Government  was 
accused  of  reviving  the  Orthodox  Church  as  a  tool  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  political  endZf 

For  the  Vatican,  therefore,  the  destruction  of  Bolshevism  was  not 
enough;  the  destruction  of  the  revived  Orthodox  Church  was  essen- 
tialSnjn%  in  the  bargain  between  Hitler  and  the  Vatican,  as  we  have 
already  demonstrated,  it  was  provided  that  the  Catholic  Church 
should  supplant  the  Orthodox  Church  throughout  the  Soviet  terri¬ 
tories  occupied  by  German^ 

Hitler,  needing  in  his  turn  the  help  of  Rome,  answered  that  the 
Vatican  would  be  permitted  to  convert  the  Russians  to  the  true 
faith,  but  ^‘only  through  the  German  Catholic  Hierarchy.” 

It  was  during  these  negotiations  that  the  Vatican  became  strenuous 
in  the  field  of  propaganda  dealing  with  Russian  matters.  It  re¬ 
organized  and  brought  up  to  date  the  Institution  known  as  “Pro- 
Russia,”  provided  it  with  funds,  priests,  and  propaganda  of  all 
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kinds.  All  concerned  were  advised  to  “keep  ready  for  the  great 
missionary  work  of  redemption.” 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  Vatican  was  awaiting  the  day  when 
the  gates  of  Soviet  Russia  would  be  opened  by  the  impetus  of  the 
Nazi  armies.  To  ensure  that  the  Nazis  should  be  victorious  the 
Vatican  advised  numerous  Catholic  Fascist  Governments,  many  of 
whom  did  not  need  any  encouragement,  to  provide  active^elp  to 
Nazi  Germany  for  the  destruction  of  the  Bolshevik  dragon! We  have 
seen  that  the  Vatican  refused  to  sponsor  officially  a  campaign  against 
Russia,  fearing  the  reaction  of  the^aSoEcJ  in  the  Mied^untries; 
but  unofficially,  activity  in  advocating  tfiat  every  assistance  should 
be  given  by  all  good  Catholic  countries  did  not  cease  for  a  mome]^ 

As  a  result,  numerous  Catholic  Fascist  countries,  or  parties,  or¬ 
ganized  anti-Bolshevik  legions  which,  one  after  another,  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  Eastern  Front  to  fight  side  by  side  with  the  Nazis,  the 
list  being  headed  by  Franco’s  Catholic  Spain,  with  its  Blue  Division, 
followed  by  Catholic  Portugal,  Catholic  Belgian  Rexists,  and  French 
Catholic  Fascists,  with  contingents  from  Holland  and  elsewhere. 

Before  and  even  during  this  active  campaign  against  Soviet  Russia 
the  Soviet  Government  tried  repeatedly  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Vatican  regarding  the  Catholics  who  had  passed  into  Soviet 
jurisdiction  in  1939,  during  the  Nazi-Soviet  partition  of  Polai^ 
The  intractability  of  the  Vatican,  however,  made  all  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Russia  futile. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  given  by  the  Vatican  for  its  refusal  to 
treat  with  Russia,  in  addition  to  its  mortal  enmity  to  the  socio¬ 
political  principles  of  Communism,  was  that  “the  renewed  influence 
of  the  Orthodox  Church. in  Poland  is  putting  obstacles  before,  and 
persecuting,  the  Catholic  Church  in  that  country”  (Cardinal  Lhond, 
March  1941).  The  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  of  that  period  de¬ 
clared  that  “the  Holy  See,  although  gravely  anxious  about  the 
spiritual  and  material  welfare  of  the  Catholics  in  Poland,  is  unable 
to  reach  any  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Government,  owing  also  to 
the  revival  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  whose  hostility  has  never  ceased 
to  show  itself  against  the  Catholic  Church.”  What  was  the  reason 
that  compelled  the  Vatican  to  speak  so  bluntly  about  the  Orthodox 
Church? 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Government,  in  order  to  unify  the 
spiritual  and  physical  resources  of  tixe  nation  and  of  the  Army,  had 
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encouraged  the  Orthodox  Church  to  appeal  to  the  Russian  people 
for  the  continuation  of  the  fight  against  Nazism. 

The  Orthodox  Church  before  the  war,  although  entirely  free,  was 
yet  in  the  background.  With  the  advent  of  war  it  came  quickly  into 
the  foreground  and  exercised  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
front  against  German  invasionp^is  development  was  supported  by 
the  Soviet  Government  for  two  salient  reasons;  first,  because  the  new 
Orthodox  Church  was  an  agency  which  united  and  encouraged  the 
Russian  people  to  fight;  and  secondly,  in  view  of  the  continued 
hostility  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  Russia,  it  was  desired  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  solid  spiritual  bloc  of  Rome  with  a  solid  Orthodox  bloc. 
The  plan  would  eventually  operate  in  all  countries  which  KousedT 
members  of  the  Orthodox  religion. 

This  second  point  carried  also  a  long-view  policy  and  entered  into 
the  post-war  world.  At  this  particular  stage,  Moscow  was  leaving 
nothing  to  chance.  Having  seen  Catholic  Europe  converted  into  a 
solid  anti-Soviet  bloc,  she  prepared  to  create  a  similar  religious  bloc 
designed  to  confront  Catholicism  during  and  after  the  Second  World 
War. 

It  was  thanks  to  such  factors  that  the  Orthodox  Church  began  to 
assume  a  wider  and  ever  more  important  influence  in  Russian  affairs, 
eoon  becoming  a  powerful  entity  with  a  religious,  and  indirectly  a 
political,  significance.  Hence  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Orthodox 
Church,  when  inciting  the  Russian  Faithful  to  fight  against  the 
Fascist  enemies — ^that  is  to  say,  not  only  against  Hitler,  but  also 
against  his  various  allies,  the  anti-Bolshevik  legions  provided  by 
Catholic  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Catholic  France  under  the  sway  of 
Petain,  and  such-like — should  emphasize  that  these  were  Catholic 
legions  enjoying  the  support  of  Catholic  Rome.^The  Jssue,  therefore, 
was  not  merely  .adagio tic  defgj^e  of  the  Russian  Fatherland,  but 
also  the  annihilation  of  religious  enemies,  the  Catholics,  bent  on 
Russia’s  destructionTj"^^ 

Accordingly  the  appeal  made  by  the  Orthodox  Church  from  this 
time  onwards  struck  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  note.  Once 
again,  as  in  pre-Revolution  Russia,  Church  and  State  became  close 
confederates,  and  the  Church  grew  in  influence.  Her  voice  was  heard 
not  in  Russia  only,  but  beyond;  by  none  was  it  heard  more  loudly 
than  by  the  Vatican. 

The  Orthodox  Church  thus  began  to  organize  itself  under  the 
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aegis  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  became  a  great  national  spiritual 
institution  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  Government.  This  religious 
institution  received  an  even  more  ojEcial  recognition  when,  in 
September  1943,  a  convocation  of  bishops  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
elected  a  Patriarch  of  Moscow  and  of  all  the  Russias  and  set  up  a 
Holy  Synod.  In  this  connection  the  Soviet  Government,  in  October 
1943,  appointed  a  Council  for  Russian  Orthodox  Church  Affairs  to 
act  as  a  link  between  the  Government  and  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow 
and  of  all  the  Russias  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  representatives 
on  the  Council  were  to  act,  in  all  republics,  territories,  and  regions, 
as  links  between  the  local  government  authorities  and  the  local 
religious  bodies. 

The  religious,  and  especially  the  political,  significance  of  this 
move  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Vatican,  and  it  certainly  did 
not  escape  that  of  Hitler,  who  asked  the  high  prelates  hostile  to  the 
Soviet  regime  to  declare  the  election  of  Moscow  “invalid.” 
^iBetween  thirty  and  fifty  prelates,  mostly  from  German-occupied 
Europe,  led  by  Dr.  Serafin  Lade,  the  Metropolitan  of  Greater  Ger¬ 
many  who  from  the  very  beginning  had  co-operated  with  Hitler, 
assembled  in  Vienna  to  discuss  die  election  to  the  Patriarchal  Throne 
of  Moscow.  They  declared  the  election  invalid,  including  the  ex- 
communications  decreed  by  the  Synod  of  Moscow  of  all  Orthodox 
prelates  opposing  the  Soviet  regime,  proclaiming  Bolshevism  to  be 
irreconcilable  with  Christianit^s^ 

In  1944  the  Soviet  Government  set  up  a  council  to  deal  with  the 
affairs  of  religious  societies  other  than  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 
It  was  the  function  of  this  council  to  act  as  a  link  with  such  bodies 
as  the  Greek  Catholics,  Mohammedans,  Jewish  and  evangelical 
bodies,  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics. 

The  new  Russian  Orthodox  Church  became  more  and  more 
prominent  in  the  nation’s  affairs.  Orthodox  clergy  received  official 
decorations  from  the  Government,  notably  a  group  of  Orthodox 
priests  from  Moscow  and  Tula  in  1944. 

The  Church,  in  turn,  organized  politico-religious  ceremonies  of 
public  prayer  to  God  for  help,  for  the  protection  of  Soviet  Russia 
and  for  the  defeat  of  her  enemies.  “The  Russian  clergy  will  not 
cease  to  offer  prayers  for  the  victory  of  Russian  arms.”  The  support 
of  the  clergy  was  promised  by  the  Church  to  the  “Soviet  Fatherland.” 
“The  entire  Russian  Church  will  serve  its  beloved  Fatherland  with 
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all  its  strength  in  the  difficult  days  of  war  and  in  the  days  of  pros¬ 
perity  to  come.” 

The  Orthodox  Church  went  even  farther,  and,  in  1944,  when  it 
was  seen  that  Nazi  Germany  would  be  defeated  and  that  Russia  was 
emerging  as  one  of  the  great  military  Powers  of  the  world,  the  head 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  declared  that  he  "‘considered  Stalin  as  the 
God-chosen  head  of  Holy  Russia.”  These  were  the  words  of  Mgr. 
<^lexis,  who  had  just  succeeded  the  Metropolitan  ...Sergius  as 
Pffi^h  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  written  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Soviet 
Government  in  May  1944,  thus  echoing  the  declaration  of  Pius  ^ 
that  “Mussolini  was  the  man  sent  by  Divine  Providence. 

Meanwhile  the  Soviet  Government,  desiring  even  closer  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Orthodox  Church,  attached  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  for  Affairs  of  the  Orthodox  Church  to  the  Council  of 
Peoples’  Commissars  of  theU.S.S.R.  (1944). 

A  journal  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  was  sponsored  by  the 
Government. 

Next,  to  encourage  Orthodox  believers,  the  head  of  the  Soviet 
Council  for  Orthodox  Affairs  reiterated  on  many  occasions  that  all 
who  wished  to  open  churches  and  to  muster  congregations  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so.  Any  persons  in  Soviet  Russia  might  ask  for  a 
church,  and  churches  were  given  free  provided  a  congregation 
existed. 

[After  the  Second  World  War  {January  1946),  according  to 
Fr.  Leopold  Braun,  who  had  Iwed  in  Russia  during  the  preceding 

of  the  people  of  Russia,  150,000,000  souls, 
were  believers  in  God^^;  while  anyone  wanting  to  become  a  priest 
could  do  so — witness  Archbishop  Sergei,  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  who,  during  a  speech  in  which  he  described  Stalin  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  protectors  of  religion,  made  the  following  statement: 

Anybody  who  wants  to  become  a  priest  in  Russia  can  do  so.  There 
is  no  interference  whatsoever.  .  .  .  The  Communist  Party  is  very 
co-operative^^  {August  1946),  In  1946  there  were  22,000  Russian 
Catholics  in  Moscow,  and  30,000  in  Leningrad,] 

By  1944  a  theological  school  had  already  been  established  in 
Moscow- 

In  the  town  of  Zagorsk  a  seminary  was  opened,  supported  by  the 
believers.  The  students,  besides  receiving  a  theological  education, 
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were  trained  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  to  this  the  Orthodox  Church 
agreed. 

With  the  passing  of  time  the  Orthodox  Church  assumed  gradually 
•the  role  it  had  played  in  pre-Revolution  Russia.  The  Metropolitan 
of  Leningrad,  in  a  message  to  religious  believers,  declared  in  1944: 
‘‘Our  Orthodox  Church  has  ever  shared  her  people’s  destiny.  With 
them  she  has  borne  their  trials  and  rejoiced  in  their  successes.  She 
will  not  desert  her  people  to-day.”  And  when,  finally,  Germany  was 
defeated,  the  same  dignitary  declared:  “The  Orthodox  Church  did 
not  pray  in  vain ;  God’s  blessing  gave  victorious  force  to  the  Russian 
arms.” 

This  ever-closer  co-operation  of  Church  and  State  culminated  in 
an  ofiScially  recognized  Congress  of  the  Russian  Church,  held  at  the 
end  of  1944  in  Moscow.  This  Conference  was  pregnant  with  mean¬ 
ing.  The  Orthodox  Church  met,  in  fact,  to  issue  an  invitation  to  all 
other  Churches  having  a  Christian  basis  to  form  a  union  with  itself. 
Thus  would  be  created  a  great  religious  bloc,  not  only  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  extending  outside  it  to  include  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  Greece,  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Conference  was  held  in  November  1944,  in  Moscow,  and 
thirty-nine  bishops  took  part.  It  sent  invitations  and  proposals  for 
the  formation  of  a  huge  spiritual  bloc  to  die  Oecumenical  Patriarch 
and  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  to  Alexander  HI,  Patriarch  ^ 
^Antioch  anoall  the  East;  To  CristophorosTT^aBwch  of  Alexan3Eia; 
to  Timothy,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  and  to  Callistratus,  Catholicos 
of  Georgia. 

Behind  the  renewed  vigor  of  the  resurrected  Synod  of  Moscow 
since  its  intimate  co-operation  with  the  Soviet  Government,  the  aim 
of  restoring  Russia’s  traditional  role  as  protector  of  Orthodox 
Christianity  throughout  Russia,  the  Near  East,  and  in  Eastern 
Europe,  became  every  day  more  apparent. 

Soviet  Russia  was  not  only  taking  the  role  of  Czarist  Russia  of 
former  days,  but  was  going  farther,  in  her  sponsoring  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  f^e  desired  to  unite  the  Orthodox  and  other 
Churches  under  one  mead  as  a  counterblast  to  Catholicis^^ 

In  the  following  year,  1945,  this  policy  of  forming  alKuge  spiritual 
bloc,  under  the  headship  of  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow,  began  to  give 
results,  of  which  a  few  significant  examples  may  be  quoted.  As  a 
first-fruit  of  the  Conference  there  arrived  in  Moscow  a  delegation  of 
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Ruthenian  clergy  bringing  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Chust  re¬ 
questing  admission  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Moscow. 
Hitherto  the  Church  of  Ruthenia  had  been  attached  to  the  Serbian 
Patriarchate,  which  now  gave  its  consent  for  transference  of  the 
Ruthenian  Church  to  the  spiritual  leadership  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Moscow.  The  Serbian  Patriarchate  went  farther  than  this  and 
actually  put  itself  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Moscow. 

The  Polish  Orthodox  Church  made  the  same  request  and  sent 
the  Polish  Orthodox  Metropolitan  of  Lvov  to  Moscow  on  a  like 
mission.  This  was  likewise  a  very  significant  act,  as  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  Poland  had  hitherto  been  an  independent  body,  having  its 
own  Patriarch. 

Further,  the  Oecumenical  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  sent  a 
delegation  to  Moscow  and  an  agreement  was  reached  by  which  the 
Patriarch  of  Moscow  was  recognized  as  the  supreme  leader  of  the 
great  spiritual  bloc  under  the  Soviet  aegis. 

Now  the  Orthodox  Church  became  largely  preoccupied  with  the 
interchange  of  interests  and  tidings  with  other  religious  bodies,  espe- 
ciallv|wit^such  great  Protestant  Churches  as  the  Church  of  EnglanfL 
Invitations  were  sent  to  various  English  Protestant  dignitaries  to 
visit  Moscow,  and  Orthodox  religious  leaders  visited  Great  Britain 
in  1945  as  guests  of  the  Protestant  leaders  of  that  country. 

The  Patriarch  of  Moscow  in  person  set  out  on  an  extensive  tour 
of  the  East  to  visit  various  Christian  communities.  In  June  1945  the 
Patriarch  announced  in  Cairo:  “My  visit  aims  at  renewing  once 
more  the  spiritual  ties  which  have  always  united  the  Orthodox 
Churches.” 

A  few  months  before,  in  February  1945,  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Assembly  had  sat  in  Moscow,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  of  Leningrad  and  Novgorod,  to  elect  a  Patriarch.  Forty-five 
delegates  from  all  over  the  Soviet  Union  were  in  attendance.  With 
them  were  representatives  of  the  Orthodox  Church. throughout  the 
world,!  including  the  Metropolitan  Benjamin  of  New_Y ork, | Alex- 
ander  III,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  Archbishop  Benjamin,  Patrwch  of 
Constantinople,  Patriarch  Cristophoros  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
P^riarch  Timothy  of  Jerusalem. 

\No  wonder  that  the  Vatican  observed  the  evm-growing  influence 
of  tBe^resurrected  Orthodox  Church  with  dismay^  Such  feelings  were 
not  limited  to  the  precincts  of  the  Vatican  only^ut  were  shared,  in 
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much  lesser  degree,  by  Washington  and  even  by  London,  both  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain  being  inclined  to  see  in 
the  moves  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  not  only  a  spiritual  revival  in  the 
Soviet  world,  but  also  a  potential  spiritual  instrument  to  be  used  for 
the  political  interests  of  Soviet  Russia  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and,  above  aU,  in  the  Near  East. 

^Kus  once  more  the  interests  of  the  Vatican,  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  of  Great  Britain  were  running  parallel,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  although  their  ultimate  goal  was  the^ 
all  three  saw  the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  view^ 

Unlike  the  Vatican,  such  great  Powers  as  the  United  Stal^i  of 
America  and  Great  Britain  regarded  the  revival  and  the  growing 
influence  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  both  within  and  without  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Russia,  merely  from  a  political  point  of  view.  Their  concerif 
in  the  matter  was  made  known  to  the  Soviet  Government.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  increasing  activity  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  was  hampering  the  harmonious  relations  of  the, 
Allies.  It  would  be  a  source  of  embarrassment  in  the  necessary  co¬ 
operation  of  the  post-war  world. 

Roosevelt  once  tried  to  influence  the  Soviet  Government  to  search 
for,  at  least,  a  modus  vivendi  between  Russia  and  the  Vatican.  The 
Soviet  Government  answered  that  it  was  more  than  ready  to  do  so. 
As  the  Vatican  continued  in  its  refusal  to  negotiate  with  Russia,  the 
Soviet  Government,  aided  by  America,  went  so  far  as  to  employ  an 
‘‘unofficial  emissary”  to  render  the  approach  easier. |^hus  it  was 
that  an  American-Polish  priest,  Father  Orlemansky,  was  invited  to 
Mosc^^7"”^^^^STE?"had^  coiiSSrencSwiir^talm.  Orlemansky 
was  charged  to  offer,  on  behalf  of  Russia,  liberal  terms  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  received  assurances,  for  conveyance  to  the 
American  State  Department,  that  Soviet  Russia  was  more  than  ready 
to  co-operate  with  the  Vatican  in  the  settlement  of  religious  disputes. 
He  was  assured  that  the  Kremlin  was  ready  to  start  negotiations  with 
the  Vatican  on  the  questions  of  religious  freedom  and  on  the  status 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  territories  occupied  by  Russian  arnuS^ 

Father  Orlemansky  returned  to  America  with  these  proposals, 
which  President  Roosevelt  begged  the  Pope  to  accept.  Hopes  were 
entertained  in  Catholic  circles  that,  at  last,  some  agreement  would 
be  reached.  iThe  Catholic  papers,  although  notorious  for  their  rabid 
anti-Soviet  spmt,  wrote  that  perhaps  the  Vatican  and  the  Kremlin 
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after  all  might  work  together,  each  in  order  to  safeguard  its  own 

interest^ 

‘‘WEei^ver  there  is  a  body  of  Catholics  in  a  geographical  area,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Holy  See  will  endeavor  to  establish  such 
relations  of  convenience,  with  its  rules,  as  will  enable  it  to  maintain 
their  spiritual  and  material  inter^ts.  This  is  quite  irrespective  of  the 
nature  of  the  refine  and  commits  the  Holy  Father  to  no  condona¬ 
tion  of  it”  (The  Universe,  August  18, 1944).  ''We  have  always  recog¬ 
nized,  therefore,  that  the  unchanging  condemnation  of  Atheistic 
Communism  need  not  compel  Rome  to  leave  any  Catholics  who  may 
be  incorporated  in  the  Soviet  Union  unprotected”  {The  Universe, 
August  18,  1944), 

But  the  Pope  once  more  refused  and  rejected  all  offers.  Father 
Orlemansky,  on  his  return,  was  im.mediately  susj^^^^ 
grie^jy^funetions— an  act  whiclr,”*m" the  Catholic  world  as  well  as  in 
Washington,  was  taken  "as  a  Vatican  rebuff  to  Stalin’s  peace  offer.” 

The  advance  of  the  Soviet  armies  and  the  immensity  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  they  occupied,  with  the  defeat  ofG^rmany  obviously  in  sight, 
rendered  the  problem  doubly  urgent.|^ocprdmgly  Roosevelt  again 
tried  to  influence  the  Vatican.  As  late  as  March  1945,  only  two 
months  before  the  collapse  of  Germany,  he  sent  his  personal  envoy, 
Mr.  Flynn,  to  Moscow  and  thence  to  Rome,  Mr,  Flynn  carried  a  re¬ 


newed  peace  offer  from  Stalin,  once  again  to  nrnet  ^ith  rejection 


from  the  Vatic^y 

Meanwhile  the  Soviet  Government,  certain  of  the  unbouii,<|ed 
hostility  of  the  Vatican,  had  not  ceased  its  support  of  the  Orthodox 
Church.  The  Catholic  Church  was  already  preparing  to  sponsor  the 
revival  of  semi-Fascist  movements,  as  in  Italy,  with  a  view  to  the 
post-war  world.  Therefore  the  Soviet  Government  made  it  clear  that 
it  would  support  the  anti-Roman  plans  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
Church  and  State  were  to  work  in  the  fullest  concord  against  the 
machinations  of  their  political  as  well  as  their  religious  and  spiritual 
enemy. 

This  policy  had  been  assuming  greater  prominence  ever  since 
1944,  when  the  Orthodox  Church  began  to  display  ever-increasing 
hostility  to  the  Vatican,  accusing  it  of  enmity  towards  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  Orthodox  Church. 

These  attacks,  owing  to  their  nature  and  the  quarter  from  which 
they  originated,  were  very  ominous.  It  was  very  significant  that  the 
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Orthodox  Church  felt  suflSciently  strong  and  united  to  launch  them; 
and  it  was  especially  significant  that  they  very  often  coincided  with 
the  onslaughts  of  the  Soviet  Government,  which  employed  such  ofS- 
cial  organs  as  Pravda  and  Izvestia  to  accuse  the  Vatican  of  a  Fascist 
and  anti-Soviet  policy. 

We  illustrate  a  few  of  these  attacks,  appearing  in  rapid  succession 
towards  the  end  of  the  war  and  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

In  January  and  February  of  1944  the  Patriarch  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church,  in  conjunction  with  other  high  dignitaries  visit¬ 
ing  Moscow,  published  a  statement  accusing  the  Vatican  of  affording 
protection  to  Nazi  Germany.  The  statement,  significantly  addressed 
to  the  people  ‘‘of  the  world,”  and  not  only  to  the  people  of  Russia, 
said: — 


Bearing  in  mind  the  present  international  situation,  we  are  raising  our  voices 
against  the  efforts  of  those,  and  especially  of  the  Vatican,  who  are  trying  to 
safeguard  the  Hitlerite  Germany  from  the  responsibility  for  all  her  crimes  and 
calling  for  mercy  for  the  Hitlerites  .  .  ,  who  want,  in  this  way,  to  leave  on 
the  earth  after  the  war  a  Fascist,  man-hating,  anti-Christian  teaching  and  its 
propagators  (published  in  the  Soviet  papers  in  the  first  week  of  February 
1944). 

This  attack  by  the  Orthodox  Church  was  followed  by  an  attack  in 
Izvestia^  broadcast  by  Radio  Moscow: — 

The  Vatican  has  adopted  an  attitude  of  direct  support  of  Fascism.  The  in¬ 
glorious  part  played  by  the  Vatican  in  Hitler  and  Mussolini’s  Spanish  adven¬ 
ture  is  common  knowledge,  while  silence  was  maintained  by  the  Vatican  when 
Italy  attacked  France  in  June  1940.  Franco  is  the  Vatican’s  pet,  and  Franco’s  ^ 
Spain  is  the  image  of  the  clerical  State’s  post-war  Europe. 

A  few  months  later  the  Orthodox  Church  charged  the  Catholic 
Church  full  tilt  and  denied  the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  the  religious 
field,  stating  that  the  Pope  held  no  commission  to  represent  Christ. 
The  challenge  was  delivered  by  the  Patriarch  Sergei,  head  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  in  the  Moscow  Bulletin  of  April  1944.  The  Patri¬ 
arch’s  statement  not  only  shows  that  the  Orthodox  Church,  led  by 
the  revived  Holy  Synod,  remains  faithful  to  the  old  tradition  of 
Orthodoxy  and  is  working  in  close  touch  with  the  Soviet  Government, 
but  also,  and  especially,  its  high  political  significance  is  demon- 
strated-^t  shows  that  the  Holy  Synod  and  the  Kremlin  are  working 
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hand  in  hand;  and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  doctrinal 
attack  of  the  Orthodox  Church  is  reinforced  once  more  by  a  political 
attack  on  the  Vatican,  published  in  Izvssti^The  Patriarch’s  state¬ 
ment  is  entitled,  “Does  a  Vicar  of  Christ  exist  in  the  Church?” 

In  the  Patriarchal  view  the  mystical  marriage  between  Christ  and  His  Church 
renders  the  existence  of  an  intermediary  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth  altogether 
inconceivable.  .  .  .  The  Gospel  teaches  us  that  Our  Lord  Jesus,  while  quitting 
the  world  bodily,  had  no  thought  whatever  of  handing  over  His  Church  to  the 
care  of  anyone  else.  .  .  He  sent  His  Apostles  and  their  successors,  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  bishops,  that  they  may  preach  the  Gospel  and  lead  the  Faithful.  .  .  , 

This  attack  was  received  with  concern  at  the  Vatican,  as  well 
as  at  Washington  and  in  London,  on  account  of  its  political  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  Catholic  Press  all  over  the  world,  not  excluding  the 
British  and  American  Press,  protested.  In  this  they  saw  only  the 
Bolshevik  monster,  bolstered  by  their  great  enemy  the  Orthodox 
Church.  The  matter  was  rendered  even  more  serious,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Vatican,  by  the  fact  that  Anglican  England  manifested  soli- 
J[|irity  with  that  new  philo-Bolshevik  institution,  the  Holy  Synod. 
Moreover,  the  chorus  of  Anglican  approval  of  the  Patriarch’s  words 
was  echoed  by  the  United  States  of  America. 

"""TTn  English  religious  personality,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  was 
prominent  on  this  occasion,  declaringto^  he  “manneSedTiis  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  Muscovite  Patriarch’s  challenge  to  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  on  Earth.”  The  Archbishop  added:  “The  Russian  Church, 
as  the  Anglican,  has  repudiated  the  affirmation  of  the  Roman  Church 
about  the  ^status’  of  the  Pope.” 

A  few  months  before  the  end,  in  Europe,  of  the  Second  World 
War,  the  prelates  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  attended  a  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Moscow  (February  1945).  They 
then  issued  another  appeal  to  the  world,  strongly  criticizing  the 
Vatican  for  its  attitude  towards  the  coming  peace.  Their  appeal 
began  thus: — 

The  representatives  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  attending  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  held  in  Moscow  .  .  .  lift  their  voices 
against  the  efforts  of  those,  and  particularly  of  the  Vatican,  .  .  .  who  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  absolve  Hitler’s  Germany  from  responsibility  for  all  the  abominable 
deeds  she  has  committed  .  .  .  and  are  seeking  to  allow  the  continued  existence 
on  earth,  after  the  war,  of  the  unchristian  Fascist  doctrine  and  its  agents. 
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Replying  to  these  attacks,  the  Osservatore  Romano  answered: — 


The  Pope  is  the  Universal  Father,  who,  on  June  12,  1939,  said:  “We  have 
before  our  eyes  the  Russia  of  yesterday,  of  to-day,  and  of  to-morrow.  That 
Russia  for  which  we  never  cease  to  pray,  and  ask  prayers  for,  and  in  which 
we  fervently  believe.” 

But  the  Pope,  at  a  private  audience,  referring  to  die  attacks  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  Orthodox  Church  against  the  Vatican,  said: — 

There  is  nobody  who  does  not  see  in  this  episode  one  of  the  most  sinister 
shadows  cast  by  the  present  conflict  on  the  future  fate  of  civilization  (Digest 
1362.5.2.  A25). 

However,  the  most  significant  remark  made  concerning  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Orthodox  Church  came  from  the  acting 
who  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  de- 

We  must  pray  God  for  guidance  in  this  overwhelming  time.  One  event  above 
all  would  give  sound  hope  of  securing  a  lasting  solution  of  the  world’s  difEcul- 
ties  of  to-day,  the  conversion  of  Russia  to  the  Faith  (April  28,  1945). 

A  few  weeks  earlier  President  Roosevelt  had  died.  The  immediate 
result  of  his  loss,  as  far  as  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  Mos¬ 
cow  were  concerned,  was  a  visible  and  speedy  deterioration  of  the 
already  shaky  intercourse  between  the  Pope  and  Stalin.  The  Polish 
question,  more  acute  since  the  liberation  of  Poland  from  Nazi 
Germany,  aggravated  matters.  This  was  due  to  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  sponsoring  a  provisional  Government  in  Lublin,  in  substitution 
for  the  reactionary  Catholic  Polish  Government  in  London,  whose 
activities  (it  was  disclosed  a  month  after  the  end  of  the  war)  were 
mainly  directed  to  preparations  for  sabotaging  Left-wing  movements 
and  all  those  Polish  political  forces  which,  at  home,  were  trying  to 
establish  a  true  friendship  with  Russia. 

fCreat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  after  some  hesitation  and  in 
spitTof  protests  from  the  Vatican,  gave  recognition  to  the  new  Polish 
Government  and  disavowed  the  exiled  Government  in  LondonTTpie 
latter  lost  no  time  in  publicly  appealing  to  the  Pope  to  findfor  it 
a  new  asylum,  either  in  French  Catholic  Canada  or  in  Catholifi,^ 
Ireland,  from  which  to  contmue^^^^  cardinals,  and 
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bishops  spoke  against  the  “arbitrary  action”  of  Moscow,  denouncing 
Soviet  Russia,  Communism,  and  the  new  injustice  committed  against 
“Catholic  Poland,”  I  while  ^  the  Catholic  Press  all  over  the  world 
continued  for  months  to  add  vituperation  to  insult  against  that  ally 
whq^haA  so  greatly  helped  to  win  tl^war.  j 

Then,  with  the  collapse  of  Japan  and  the  gradual  gearing  up  of 
the  tired  nations  from  war  to  peace,  the  Vatican  and  its  Hierarchy, 
with  all  the  world-wide  machinery  at  their  disposal,  turned  their 
attention  to  the  political  life  of  the  victors  as  well  as  of  the  defeated. 
Catholic  parties  dashed  into  the  political  arena  in  Italy,  France, 
Belgium,  Austria,  and  Germany,  once  again  shouting  the  old  slogans 
against  Atheist  Bolshevism,  Soviet  Russia,  and  all  those  forces  work¬ 
ing  for  the  destruction  of  Christian  civilization. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  to  the  same  old  story:  the 
luortal  enmity  of  the  Catholic  Church  towards  Communism  and  its 
political  embodiment — the  U.S.S.R.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  The 
political  and  social  history  of  Europe  between  the  two  world  wars 
revolved,  as  far  as  our  study  is  concerned,  around  the  relentless 
struggle  between  the  religious  and  moral  principles  taught  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  social,  economic,  and  political  system  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Socialism. 

It  was  this  open  and  hidden  conflict  of  contrasting  ideologies 
which,  in  unison  with  forces  of  various  natures  and  elements  hostile 
to  one  another,  and  with  economic,  national,  and  other  factors,  con¬ 
tributed  and  greatly  helped  to  drive  great  and  small  countries,  and 
finally  the  whole  of  Europe  and  the  world,  into  the  abyss  of  a 
global  war.  We  have  seen,  country  by  country,  how  enmity  towards 
the  Socialist  ideology  and  hatred  against  Russia  have  been  amongst 
the  main  motives  which  have  moved  mighty  forces,  and  how  the 
role  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  to  direct  these  forces  towards 
the  annihilation  of  Socialist  ideals  and  the  destruction  of  Russia. 

[During  the  Second  World  War  Russia  lost  at  least  6,000,000,  and 
possibly  as  many  as  15,000,000,  dead  and  wounded — anywhere  from 
twenty  to  fifty  times  the  losses  suffered  by  her  Allies  (Collier’s,  June 
29,1946).]  . 

Now  we  have  encountered  another  cause  which  has  contributed, 
and  will  continue  to  contribute,  to  the  hostility  which  the  Catholic 
Church  entertains  against  the  U.S.fS.R. — ^namely,  the  resurrected 
Orthodox  Church. 
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he  Catholic  Church  is  deeply  affected  by  the 
apocalyptic  events  which  have  shaken  Europe 
since  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
by  the  prospect  of  a  future  even  more  convulsed 
than  the  past.  Enormous  losses  in  membership 
and  the  increasing  strength  and  daring  of  its 
mortal  enemies  have  compelled  it  to  look  West- 
wardsQjfere  Catholicism  seeks  new  fields  in  which  to  consolidate 
and  expanS.  as  compensation  for  its  weakened  position  in  bankrupt 
Europ^ 

This  process,  which  had  already  begun  in  the  opening  years  of 
the  present  century,  was  greatly  accelerated  during  and  after  the 
First  World  War,  jand  received  a  tremendous  impetus  particularly 
during  the  Second  World  WarJ 

The  Vatican  has  given  more  and  more  attention  to  the  young  and 
flourishing  Church  in  the  Americas,  from  which  it  has  already  greatly 
benefited.  Its  gains  are  not  local  only,  nor  exclusively  in  the  religious 
field.  They  extend  beyond  America  and  to  spheres  with  which  at 
fi:^  sight  the  Catholic  Church  appears  to  have  little  or  no  concern. 

^he  Vatican,  in  fact,  is  eager  to  transform  the  Americas  into  a 
solmCatholic  Continent,  to  counterbalance  the  already  half-lost  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europ^If  this  statement  sounds  exaggerated  it  should  be 
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remembered  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  institution  accustomed  to 
carrying  out  its  plans,  not  in  terms  of  countries  and  years  or  even 
generations  alone,  but  in  terms  of  continents  and  centuries. 

Long-range  policies*Tisuniy‘’escapFll^^  are 

preoccupied  with  more  immediate  issues,  butih  is_ possible  to  observe 
the  Vatican’s  plans  in  the  Western  hemisphere  developing  under  our 
very  eyes.|The  increased  tempo  of  the  Catholic  Church’s  activities 
in  the  Americas  and  the  success  it  has  already  achieved  in  that  conti¬ 
nent  are  more  than  remarkable.  This  success,  however,  is  due,  not 
only  to  the  energy  with  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  undertaken 
its  task,  but  also,|to  ^  very  great  extent,  to  the  fact  that  general 
economic,  s^gcml,  and  cultural  conditions  are  infinitely  more  stable 
than  in  Eur^op^This  favors  the  plans  of  the  Church,  which  has  begun 
to  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  stabilizing  factor  and  a  barrier  against 
the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  age. 

Such  afiSnity  of  outlook  and  interests  is  not  only  to  be  found  in 
those  parts  of  the  Continent  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  spiritually 
ruled  for  centuries — such  as  Central  and  South  America-|bi^  has 
begun  to  penetrate  and  influence  the  attitude  of  Protestant  North 
America  as  welLtFor  it  is  there  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  directed 
itg  main  activities  for  a  generation  and  is  still  striving  to  conquer.j 
The  United  States  of  America  has  become  the  key  to  the  policy  of 
the  Vatican,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  American  Continent,  but 
[in  relation  to  the  whole  world. 

^The  policy  of  the  Vatican,  which  for  centuries  was  based  on  al¬ 
liance  wi^  Catholic  countries  in  Europe,  now  has  been  shifted  to 
the  West4The  V atican,  forseeing  the  disaster  impending  over  Europe, 
has  been  preparing  for  the  creation  of  a  new  Catholic  world  in  the 
Americas  on  which  it  will  be  able  to  rely  for  the  secular  support 
it  needs?! 

For  such  a  policy  to  succeed  it  is  necessary  for  the  Vatican,  not 
only  to  exercise  spiritual  dominion  over  South  and  Central  America, 
but  also  to  capture  as  completely  as  possible  the  fountainhead  of 
American  dynamism — namely,  the  United  States  of  America.yH^ 
United  States  of  America,  being  the  most  powerful,  wealthy,  anS 
active  country  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  has  quickly  become  the 
undisputed  leader  of  the  American  countries;  and  even  before  the 
Second  World  War  it  was  obviously  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  countries,  if  not  the  most  powerful  country,  in  the  world. 
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In  view  of  this  the  Vatican,  during  the  last  generation,  has  con¬ 
centrated  its  main  efforts  on  making  progress  in  the  United  States 
of  America*  By  so  doing  it  has  followed  the  rule  which  has  guided 
its  policy  throughout  the  centuries — ^namely,  to  ally  itself  with 
powerful  secular  nations. 

The  activity"^of*the'^atican  in  relation  to  the  United  States  of 
America  becomes  even  more  interesting  when  one  considers  that 
North  America  is  a  Protestant  country .|Catholics  have  formed  only 
a  very  small  minority,  and  powerful  forces  of  a  religious  character 
are  aligned  againsttiheJncur^^^oF^^^^^^n^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

WhatwSTG^^  Catholic  Church  before  this  new 

Vatican  policy  was  put  into  operation — and  what  is  it  now  ?|  How 
does  the  Catholic  Church  intend  to  tighten  its  hold  over  a  ^  great 
Protestant  country  ^And,  above  all,  what  is  the  Catholic  Church’s 
influence  in  social  and  political  matters  and  how  far  has  its  hold 
affected  the  course  of  the  United  States  of  America’s  foreign  policy 
bef^jre  and  during  the  Second  World  War? 

^^When  Washington  took  command  of  the  Continental  Army,  Catho¬ 
licism  had  only  one  Church  (in  Philadelphia) ;  while  Protestant 
America  had  a  yearly  celebration  on  ‘Tope’s  Day”  (November  5), 
during  which  the  Pope’s  image  was  ceremoniously  burned  at  the 
stake  {1775)71 

the  entry  of  the  United  States  of  America  into  the  Second 
World  War  (1941)  the  Catholic  Church  owned  or  controlled  a  net¬ 
work  of  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  newspapers  spreading  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coasOlt  had  become  the  biggest,  most 
compact  and  powerful  r^igiou^enSmmatioh'ln^^ 

TheAmmcan  deemed  it  necessary 

personal”  envoy  at  the  Vatican,  besides  having  scores  of  private 
envoys  journeying  backwards  andfpr wards  between  Washington  and 
Rome  as  the  situation  required.^^  this  had  happened  within  the 
period  of  just  over  a  century  and  a  half.  The  feat  as  such  is  re¬ 
markable,  and  becomes  even  more  so  when  one  considers  the  in¬ 
fluence  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  begun  to  exercise  on  the  life 
pf  the  nation  as  a  whol^ 

What  contributed  most  to  the  numerical  increase  of  Catholicism 
was  ribie  mass  emigration  from  Europe  which  occurred  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  andtihLT^e^nn^^  of the  twentieth  century.  It  was 
at  that  period  that  the  Catholic  Church  gained  most  in  strength 
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and  spread  all  over  the  States.y2ie  following  figures  give  an  idea 
of  the  enormous  numerical  gains  made  by  Catholicism  only  through 
immigration:  Between  1881  and  1890  the  American  Catholic  Church 
acquired  over  1,250,000.  new  members :  from  1891  to  the  close  of 
the  century  another  1,225,000 and  between  1901  and  1910  the 
figure  was  well  over  2,316,000.  In  the  brief  space  of  three  decades 
Catholicism  had  been  strengthened  by  almost  5,000,000  new  mem¬ 
bers  through  immigration  alone^ 

Parallel  with  this  numerical  increase  the  establishment  of  churches 
and  all  other  religious,  social,  and  cultural  branjjhes  kept  step  with 
the  demands  of  the  new  Catholic  populations.|^eir  efficient  supei:2«^ 
vision  required  a  proportionately  expanding  hierarchical  machinery. ' 

The  Vatican,  already  watching  the  progress  "of  the  American 
Church,  was  not  slow  in  creating  the  necessary  ruling  bodies,  repre¬ 
sented  by  arch-dioceses,  which  in  1911  rose  to  16,  while  bishoprics 
were  brought  to  40.  Religious,  semi-religious,  and  lay  institutions 
grew  everywhere  with  the  same  rapidity.  Within  thirty  years,  for 
instance,  Orders  for  women,  consisting  mainly  of  small  diocesan 
organizations,  reached  the  figure  of  250.  The  activities  of  some  were 
nation-wide,  such  as  the  Ursuline^  wEos^ members  were  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  educational  work,  ihe  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  so  on. 
Similar  OrdSrTfiorm^gre^  over  the  country7"altEou^  they  were 
not  so  numerous  or  varied  ;|rim  principal  and  most  active  of  them 
all  was  that  of  the  Jesuits./ 

All  these  factors 'contnEuted  to  a  steady  increase  of  the  Catholic 
population  in  the  United  States  of  America.  By  1890  it  had  already 
grown  to  8,909,000;  in  1900  it  had  become  12,041,000;  during  the 
following  decade  it  reached  16,336,000;  in  1920  approximately  20,- 
000,000  (18.76  per  cent);  in  1930  approximately  23,000,000;  and 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  it  had  passed  the  24,000,000 
mSr**(mT546  being  24,402,124,  Official  Catholic  Directory) . 

The  educational  work  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  States  during 
this  period  and  in  the  following  decades  grew  in  proportion.  By  1921 
the  Catholic  Church  was  already  conducting  24  standard  colleges 
for  women  and  43  for  men,  309  normal  training  schools,  6,550  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  and  1,552  high  schools;  the  total  attendance  at 
these  establishments  exceeding  2,000,000. 

This  increase  in  the  numerical  strength  of  American  Catholics 
and  their  hierarchical  machinery  did  not  stop  there,  but  continued 
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to  soar  upwards,  gaining  great  impetus  with  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  of  America  into  the  Second  World  War.  By  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties  (1945A  the  American  Hierarchy  was  made  up  of;  1  cardinal, 
22  archbishops,  136  bishops,  and  about  39,000  priests ;  while  TEe 
CSKHc^Surdh.  controlled  over  14,500  pSisESandnumerous  semi¬ 
naries,  where  well  over  21,600  students  were  being  prepared  for 
priesthood.  The  number  of  monks  was  6,700,  and  of  nuns  38,000, 
while  Religious  Orders  included  6,721  Brothers  and  139,218  Sisters, 
of  whom  61,916  nuns  were  engaged  in  works  other  than  teaching, 
'f/n  1946  Pope  Pius  XII  created  four  additional  American  cardinals.) 
^TiTTS^^field  of  general  education  the  Catholic  Church  has  made 
even  greater  strides.\In  the  years  immediately  following  the  First 
World  War  there  were  not  suflS^cient  high  schools  in  the  United  States 
of  America  to  deserve  a  separate  report  or  an  official  directory,  but 
by  1934 jhere  were  966  Catholic  schools,  with  158,352  pupils;  by 
1943  1,522  schools,  "17137472^474*^^^  by  1944  the  Catholic 

Church  was  providing  the  teaching  staff  (mainly  nuns)  for  7,647 
parochial  schools,  whh  2,048,723  pupils.  In  1945  the  Catholic  Church 
owned,  controlled,  and  supervised  a  grand  total  of  11,075  educational 
establishments,  giving  Catholic  instruction  to  3,205,804  yomig  people 
(an  increase  of  167,948  pupils  over  the 
No  branch  of  education  escapes  the  attention  of  Catholicism,  It 
meets  the  needs  of  the  youngest  elementary  pupils,  the  pupils  at 
parochial  and  secondary  schools,  and  the  students  at  Catholic  colleges 
and  universities  (769,  in  addition  to  the  193  seminaries). 

American  youth  is  cared  for  by  the  Catholic  Church,  not  only  in 
schools,  but  also  outside  them.  For  that  purpose  societies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  of  all  kinds  have  been  established.  Bishops  and  others 
concerned  with  such  activities ^rejgrov^d  with  a  National  Catholic 
Youth  Council  consisting  of  the  leaders  of  the  diocesan  youth  coun- 
cils.^ther  important  bodies  are  the  two  Catholic  student  institutions, 
the  Newman  Club  Federation  and  the  National  Federation  of  Catholic 
CoD^eStudmST^wiSrinc^  than  600  ciiSsrTEe*'Boy^ 
supervised  by  a  special  committee  of  bishops.  ’ 

Once  the  young  people  have  reached  manh<^o5  or  womanhood,  the 
Catholic  Church  provides  for  their  needs  through  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Catholic  Men  and  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 
These  Councils  have  set  up  thousands  of  parish  groups,  each  respon¬ 
sible  to  its.  respective  bishop,  whom  they  are  ready  to  help  in  his 
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various  religious  and  non-religious  undertakings,  ^he  bi|flding  up 
of  high  schools,  |tre^Heni5^T5[gX^ibn  ‘oTTSecency /sustaining 
the  ‘‘Catholic  Hour”  and  similar  programmes  on  national  radio  neP 
works,  and  so  on,  constitute  the  duties  of  the  Council^ 

The  Catholic  Church,  which  has  also  set  itself  to  control  the  field 
of  charitable  institutions,  has  made  similar  striking  progress  in  this 
direction  and  in  the  same  period  set  up  726  hospitals. 

During  the  Second  World  War  the  Catholic  Church  did  not 
abandon  its  work  amongst  the  troops,  but  built  up  a  Catholic  army 
of  chaplains  which,  from  a  mere  60  befor^^arl  Harbor^  rose  to 
4,300  by  1945,  Mgi^^eliman^^in^b  een  appointed  “Military 
^car  of  ^rihy  and  Navy  Chaplains  as  early  as  1940.  ^ 

The  average  number  of  Americans  received  yearly  into  the  fold 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  about  85,000.  Within  a  single  year,  1944, 
90,822  American  citizens  became  Catholics,  and  during  the  years 
of  the  Second  World  War  the  Church  gained  a  total  of  543,970 
converts. 

With  figures  like  these  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Catholic  Church, 
within  the  brief  period  of  150  years  (1790  to  1945),  has  increased 
the  number  of  its  American  members  from  30,000  to  over  24,000,000 
(including  Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands — see  CatholicD^^tory, 
1945). 

The  efficiency  and  success  of  all  these  nation-wide  and  manifold 
activities  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  due  in  part  to  the  zeal  with 
which  Catholics  work  for  the  maintenance  and  spreading  of  the 
Faith.  Not  less  important  are  factors  of  a  purely  spiritual  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  character.^Kejnost  notable  of  these  are  without  doubt 
the  Catholics^  singleness  of  purpose,  tmity,  and  discipline,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  powerful  nation-wide  organization  which  directs  the 
innumerable  activities  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America — ^namely,  the  National  CatholicJWelfare  Conferenc^^his 
organization  was  created  duringTEe  First  World  War  to  d^l  with 
problems  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  appeared  under  the  name  of  the  National  Catholic 
War  Council.  It  was  subsequently  known  as  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Council,  and  finally  as  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ferencXln  it  the  American  Hierarchy  has  almost  unchallenged  sway, 
although^oretloS^ltrpowSr^^  purely 
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The  N.C.W.C.  has  come  to  be  the  factotum  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and^n  its  driving  force  the  expansion  of  Catholicism  depends. 

In  addition  to  the  various  activities  of  a  charitable,  cultural,  and 
educational  character  at  which  we  have  just  glanced,  the  N.C.W.C. 
is  responsible  for  the  efSciency  of  another  instrument  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  American  Catholicism — ^nameljr^  the  Cat^lic  Press. 

In  1942  the  Catholic  Church  irT^Se  Umted"  States  ol  America  had 
332  Church  publications,  with  a  total  circulation  of  8,925,665.  These 
com^iseSpape^  oTalT  descriptions,  including  125  ”we®i^,  127 
monthly  magazines,  and  7  daily  newspapers?  Within  the  brief  period 
oIl^ryeSrsTup  t^^  end  o^the  Seoond^orld  War,  the  circulation 
of  Catholic  papers  increased  by  over  2,500,000 — or  nearly  35  per 

All  these  papers  are  in  close  touch  with  the  Press  Department  of 
the  N.C.W.C.  This  Department  describes  itself  as  the  “International 
Catholic  news-gathering  and  distributing  agency  founded  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the ^^tholic  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  United  States 
of  America.”^  is  ruled  by  journalists  skilful  in  their  profession, 
and  maintains  correspondents  in  all  the  most  important  towns  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  collecting 
news  items  from  all  five  continents,  which  are  then  distributed  aU 
over  the  country  and  treated  from  the  an^le  ^st  suited  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Catholicism!|  The  N.C.W.C.  Press  DepartmSaf  ^during  the 
S^^dWorid*W^*^forwarded  between  60,000  and  70,000  words 
a  week  to  about  190  publishers;  and  in  1942  it  claimed  to  be  serving 
437  Catholic  publications  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  other 
countries. 

Many  of  these  Catholic  papers  had  a  good  circulation  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War.  To  cite  only  a  few: — 

Catholic  Missions,  530,000. 

The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  260,000. 

The  Young  Catholic  Messenger,  420,000. 

Our  Sunday  Visitor,  480,000. 

Sales  of  Catholic  pamphlets  in  the  United  States  of  America  by 
1946  approximated  25,000,000  a  year.  In  spite  of  war  conditions, 
650  new  titles  were  published  between  1942  and  1946,  many  attain¬ 
ing  “best-seller”  status  with  a  sale  of  100,000  copies  each.  The  Paulist 
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Press  leads,  its  sales  totalling  5,967,782.  More  than  10,500,000  people 
in  1946  bought  the  367  publications  of  the  American  Catholic  Press. 
In  the  three  preceding  years  thirty-five  publications  were  launched 
and  1,500,000  subscribers  gained.  There  were  four  Catholic  dailies 
in  foreign  languages. 

In  addition  to  serving  papers  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
N.C.W.C.  also  serves  Catholic  papers  abroad,  especially  in  Central 
and  South  America.  Its  Noticias  Catolicas,  for  instance,  go  to  all 
four  daily  papers  of  Mexico  City. 

Besides  the  N.C.W.C.,  the  Church  controls  the  Press  through  the 
Catholic  Press  Association,  which  is  a  Conference  bringing  together 
hundreds  of  publishers  and  editors,  arranging  for  advertising  the 
Catholic  Press,  reducing  costs,  encouraging  Catholic  outlook  and 
Catholic  journalists,  and  so  on. 

The  Catholic  Press,  whose  largest  circulation  is  in  parish  papers, 


reaches  all  cultural  and  political  strata.  Chief  among  such  papers 
are  the  Jesuit  weekly  America^  The  Commonweal^  the  Catholic  World 
(published  by  Paulists),  and  the  Inter-racial  i?et;fex?rwh3^Tssaid 
to  be  the  most  influential  with  regamtorramaTproblems.  . 


The  last-mentioned  journal  attempted  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  Negroes,  who  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  constituted 
one-tenth  of  the  American  population  (13,000,000).  During  the  dec¬ 
ade  preceding  Pearl  Harbor  the  Catholic  Church  had  started  a  drive 
for  the  conversion  of  this  minority,  and,  although  it  made  no  re¬ 
markable  progress  (300,000  in  1945,  as  compared  with  the  5,600,000 
acknowledging  Protestant  denominations) ,  the  attempt  is  worthy  of 
notice. 

iHostility  had  existed  in  the  past  between  Negroes  and  Catholic 
minorities  consisting  mainly  of  immigrants  who  competed  with  the 
cheap  Negro  labor.  This  began  to  disappear  with  the  stabilization 
of  the  economic  life  of  the  country  and  with  the  rebellion  of  the 
Negroes  against  discrimination  by  Protestant  society  and  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Church^^ 

With  tlrTp^ing  of  the  years  the  Negro  has  tried  with  increasing 
success  to  fight  back  at  aJjL  those  forces  which  endeavor  to  keep 
him  a  second-class  citizen.||The  Catholic  Chxirch,  by  preaching  racial 
equality  and  the  right  of  the  Negro  to  be  on  a  par  with  men  of 
other  races,  will  one  day  be  able  to  swing  to  her  side  that  minority — 
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with  the  racial,  social,  economic,  and  political  repercussions  which 
would  automatically 

The  Catholic  Church’s  main  instrument  for  the  conversion  of 
Negroes  is  its  usual  one — -namely,  education.  Thousands  of  nuns 
are  engaged  exclusi^y^  in  teaching  jNegro  childreu*^ 

“““Tlmost  one-tendi  of  the  85,000  American  citizens  who  are  annually 
converted  to  Catholicism  are  Negroes.  In  the  period  between  1928 
and  1940  the  average  per  year  was  about  5,000,  but  during  the  war 
that  figure  greatly  increased,  the  major  gains  being  in  urban  centres, 
such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and  Baltimore. 

During  the  Second  World  War  the  Catholic  Church  made  great 
strides  in  its  missionary  work,  and  the  number  of  priests  devoting 
their  full  time  to  Negro  conversion  was  150  times  greater  than  it 
was  fifteen  years  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Religious  Orders  for  women 
assigned  to  work  amongst  Negroes  Were  72,  with  almost  2,000  nuns, 
while  religious  Orders  for  men  during  the  same  period  increased 
from  9  to  22.  Most  prominent  of  these  Orders  were  those  of  the 
Josephite  Fathers,  founded  in  1871,  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Divine  Word,  the  Redemptorists,  the  Jesuits,  the  Benedictines; 
and  for  women  the  Qblates  of  Mary  Inimaculate,  an  Order  for  Negro 
womgn^  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  SaSSnSit. 

The  Catholic  Church  runs  a  university  for  Negroes,  the  St.  Xavier 
University;  and  while  in  1941  only  ten  Catholic  institutions  of  higher 
learning  admitted  Negroes,  in  1945  more  than  a  hundred  had  opened 
their  doors  to  them,  as  well  as  opening  and  encouraging  on  a  large 
scale  the  priesthood  for  Negro  youths. 

By  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America,  although  it  had  prepared  the  machinery  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Negroes,  had  by  no  means  seriously  embarked  on  the  work, 
feeling  it  was  premature.  But  on  the  day  it  deems  opportune  it  will 
start  a  full  drive  in  the  racial  field  and  without  doubt  will  make  great 
inroads.  This  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  about  8,000,000 
N^roes  claim  affiliation  with  no  religious  denomination. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Catholic  Church  thinks  in  terms  of 
centuries,  and  that,  having  a  long-range  policy,  it  prepares  its  ma¬ 
chinery  long  before  it  intends  to  use  it.  One  of  the  great  moves  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  convert  America  to  Catholicism  will  be  its  efforts 
to  win  over  the  American  Negro  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Significant 
activities  in  this  field  were  already  taking  place  before  and  during 
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the  Second  World  War,  and  increased  with  the  end  of  hostiliti^^ 
To  quote  only  two :  the  work  of  the  Inter-racial  Review,  as  already- 
mentioned,  in  the  sphere  of  propaganda,  and  the  activities  of  the 
Catholic  Inter-racial  Council  in  the  field  of  practical  endeavor. 

In  addition  to  all  these  activities,  the  Catholic  Church,  again 
through  the  formidable  organization  of  the  N.C.W.C.,  interests  itself 
in  social  questions  and  the  problems  of  labor. 

The  task  of  the  N.C.W.C.  is  to  drill  into  the  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  population  the  social  teachings  of  the  Church  in  the  con¬ 
troversial  economic-social  sphere,  by  endorsing  all  that  the  various 
Popes  have^aid  on  the  subject,  based  on  the  proclamations  of  Pope 
Leo  XIIL|Thus  questions  dealing  with  the  family,  just  wages,  private 
property,  social  security,  labor  organizations,  and  so  on,  are  propa¬ 
gated  as  seen  and  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church.  This  teaching  in 
the  hard  field  of  practical  politics  boils  down  to  the  advocacy  of  the 
Corporate  State,  as  attempted  by  European  Fascism,  and  hostility 
to  Socialism  and,  above  all.  Communism./ 

The  N.C.W.C.  specializes  in  this  important  work  through  a  “Catho¬ 
lic  Conference  on  Industrial  Problems,”  which  organizes  discussions 
on  current  social  issues — conferences  which  have  been  rightly  de¬ 
scribed  as  “travelling  universities.”  From  1922  to  1945  more  than  a 
hundred  of  these  conferences  were  held  in  the  principal  industrial 
cities,  sponsored  by  churches,  labor  leaders,  professors  in  economics, 
and  the  like. 

The  Catholic  Church  also  began  a  drive  to  train  its  Hierarchy  in 
social  problems.  To  this  end  the  American  Hierarchy  organized 
“Priests’  Summer  Schools  of  Social  Action”  and  Congresses  such 
as  the  National  Catholic  Congress  on  Social  Action,  held  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  in  1938  and  in  Cleveland  the  following  year,  the  first  being 
attended  by  35  bishops,  750  priests,  and  thousands  of  laymen. 
f^ch  activity  is  aimed  at  two  great  goals:  the  penetration  by 
Catholics  of  the  economic-social  field  of  America,  andtKe’ganmig^ 
influence  amongsF*worEeri"’l!ndcap^  in  order  to  fight 

the  menace  of  Socialism  and  Communism./ 

To  achieve  both  these  aims  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  again  employs 
the  N.C.W.C.,  whose  first  great  organized  and  open  attack  against 
Communism  was  launched  in  1937,  when  its  Social  Department. 
made  a  detailed  sun^ey  of  Cjupmimism  in  the  XJjpited^  States  of 

diocese  setting  up  a  committee^! 
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priests  to  follow  the  ^^^ommunisg^and  to  report  their 

Catholic  Scho^,  Catholic  work^,  pro¬ 
fessors,  etc.,  had  the  task  of  passing  on  any  news  of  Communist 
activities  and  were  kept  supplied  with  anti-Red  pamphlets,  books, 
and  films,  while  the  most  brilliant  priests  were  sent  to  the  Catholic 
University  orWashlngtonTfo  become  experts  in  social  scienc^The 
Catholic  Press  was  flooded  by  anti-Communist  advertise^hts  and 
articles,  while  Catholic  workers  and  students  were  continually  warned 
not  to  co-operate  with  the  Reds. 

This  campaign  was  not  merely  theoretical,  but  entered  the  sphere 
of  Labor  itself;  and  also,  in  1937,^ a  special  organization  to  fight 
Communism  was  created  with  the  blessing  of  Cardinal  Haye^of 
New^Yo:^and  the^ssociatio^of  Cai£dlic  Trade  Unionists  was  set 
up  to  carry  the  war  of  Catholicism  mto  the  very  unions. 

In  addition  to  this  Association  there  were  many  others  bent  on 
the  same  task,  such  as  the  Conservative  Catholic  Labor  Alliance  and 
the  Pacifist  Catholic  Workers  Group. 

~lSmother  field  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  exerts  a  disproportion¬ 
ate  influence  is  that  of  the  screen. 

~ln  view  of  the  immense  importance  that  the  screen  has  assumed 
in  modern  society,  it  has  been  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  particularly  of  the  American  Catholic  Church,  to 
control,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  an  industry  whose  power  to 
influence  the  masses  it  is  generally  agreed  is  unequalled. 

Although  at  its  inception  the  Church  did  not  take  much  notice 
of  this  new  industry, ^vith  the  passing  of  time  it  grew  increasingly 
interested,  an  interest  wKicfi  finally  culminated  in  the  Pope  himself 
taking  the  unprecedented  step  of  writing  an  Encyclical  on  the  subject 
{Vigilante  Cura,  issued  July  2nd,  1936,  by  Pope  Pius  XI).  The 
Church,  having  realized  the  power  of  the  film  to  influence  the  mil¬ 
lions  for  bad  or  for  good  had  determined  to  intervene,  because,  as 
Pius  XI  put  it,  “the  motion  picture  with  its  direct  propaganda  as- 
sSesap^HSh  of  commanding  influence.”  In  his  letter  the  Pope 
advised  Catholics  to  see  that  the  screen  be  inspired  by  Christian 
principles,  to  watch  what  was  seen  by  the  public,  stating  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  have  a  say  in  the  production  of  such  a  new  medium  and 


when  possible  to  boycott  films,  individuals  and  organizations  which 
dm  not  conform  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church.  Indeed,  Pius  XI  went 
even^^S^T'SeSEn&glEEarff"^^  thing  if  the  whole  film 
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industry  were  inspired  (read  controlled)  by^e^Cath^c  ^urcl^ 
“The  problem  of  the  production  of  moral  films  would  be  solved 
radically  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  have  the  production  whoUy 
inspired  by  the  principles  of  Christian  (read^aA^c)  morality,”| 
Pius  XI  asserted.  '  * 

Such  directives  came  from  the  Vatican  at  a  period  when  in  the 
United  States  Catholic  organizations  were  already  hanging  like 
invisible  Damocles’  swords  over  every  Hollywood  studio,  and  the 
most  important  of  which,  th^  Legion  of  Decency,  was  warmly  praised 
by  the  Pope  himself:  “Because  of  your^viplance  and  because  of 
the  pressure  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  by  public  opinion,  the 
motion  picture  has  shown  improvement.”  {Vigilante  Cura.) 

Although  previous  to  the  issue  of  this  Encyclical  Catholic  pressure 
on  the  film  industry  was  considerable,  after  the  Pope’s  injunction  it 
became  even  stronger,  until  nowadays  there  is  hardly  an  individual 
in  the  whole  of  the  film  world  who  before  planning  a  new  production 
does  not  first  reckon  with  Catholic  approval  or  displeasure. 

How  can  a  religious  body  like  the  Catholic  Church  exert  such 
power  over  an  industry  which  at  first  glance  has  not  the  slightest 
afiSnijy  with  religion? 

""jhi  the  same  way  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  Press  or  other  similar 
means  of  public  information  or  entertainment  which  deal  directly 
with  the  masses :  that  is  mainly  through  public  pressure. 

**^^s  early  as  1927  such  pressure  had  already  become  so  considerable 
that  certain  producers  made  it  a  point  to  submit  scripts,  to  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  for  approval  of  ideas  and 
scenes. 

This  custom,  although  unpopular,  spread  with  the  growing  of  the 
main  Catholic  organization  which  more  than  any  other  had  set  out 
to  censor  the  film  industry  from  coast  to  coast,  namely  the  Legion 
of  Decency,  which  assumed  that  name  in  193Qa^  In  that  same  year 
the  Production  Tfode  was  written  and  presented  to  the  Association  of 
Motion  Picture  Producers  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Lord,  S.  J.  and 
Martin  Quigley.  The  Code  was  meant  to  advise  producers  what  to 
film  and  what  not  to  film,  what  would  be  approved  by  the  Catholic 
Church  and  what  the  Catholic  Church  would  boycott. 

This  Catholic  incursion  into  the  film  industry  received  further 
impetus  when  three  years  later  the  Papal  representative  summoned 
American  Catholics  “to  united  and  vigorous  campaign  for  the  purifi- 
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eation  of  the  screen,  which  has  become  a  deadly  menace  to  morals.” 
{Most  Rev.  G.  Cicognani,  in  his  capacity  as  a  representative  of  the 
Pope.  October  J,  1933.) 

The  heavy  machinery  of  boycott  and  threats  jvas  put  into  action 
with**more*vigor  than  before.  Millions  throughout  the  States  signed 
the  Legion  of  Decency  pledge:  ‘Tn  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ...  as  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Decency 
I  pledge  myself  to  remain  away  from  them  (films  disapproved  by 
the  Church).  I  promise  further  to  stay  away  altogether  from  places 
of  amusement  which  show  them  as  a  matter  of  policy.” 

When,  in  addition  to  the  rather  stringent  censorship  through  which 
every  American  film  had  to  be  subjected  by  the  Legion,  the  Catholic 
Bishops  followed  the  instructions  of  the  Pope  to  the  effect  that  be¬ 
sides  the  censorship  of  the  Legion  of  Decency  they  should  set  up 
special  reviewing  boards  in  their  own  diocese  so  that  “they  may  even 
censor  films  which  are  admitted  to  tlie  general  list  (or  the  Legion  of 
Decency  approved  list),”  Hollywood  bepi^s^red.  ^  ^ 

Will  Hays  announced  thaTtEerroduction  Code  (which  until  then 
had  not  been  taken  very  seriously  by  the  studios)  would  become  a 
moral  guide,  and,  later,  took  the  unprecedented  step  of  reporting  to 
the  Pope  that  he,  Hays,  thought  as  Pius  XI  did;  indeed  that  “he 
found  himself  in  accord  with  the  Pope’s  views  on  the  morals  of 
modern  movies.” 

Since  the  second  World  War,  Catholic  pressure  has  increased  a 
hundredfold.  Film  producers  who  are  not  careful  can  get  into  trouble 
through  being  ignorant  of  certain  moral  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  those  concerning  marriage,  for  instance,  which  caused  Mgr. 

declare : 
...  is 

attacking  the  family  ...  by  pictures  which  treat  marriage  lightly, 
which  solve  marital  troubles  through  divorce.”  {Detroit,  September 
1946.) 

At  the  conference  at  which  he  said  this,  700  women  representatives 
of  more  than  500  Catholic  High  Schools,  colleges  and  universities  in 
30  states  attended,  pledging  themselves  to  combat  films  which  do  not 
conform  to  Catholic  teachings. 

There  are  occasions  when  the  Legion  of  Decency  openly  condemns 
certain  films  before  or  during  production,  thus  involving  the  film 
company  and  actors  in  serious  financial  losses.  This  occurred  when 


McClafferty,  Executive  Seretary  of  the  Legion  of  Decency,  t( 
*s^Sr*as*a^1deatE  ray**ol*^^^SegraSon 
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the  Catholic  Church,  through  the  American  Legion  of  Decency,  “con- 
demned“  the  $4,000,000  film  “Forever  Amber.” 

Following  this  “condemned”  rating  by  the  Legion,  numerous 
Bishops  throughout  the  States  denounced  the  film.  As  a  result,  “some 
who  booked  the  film  already  are  reported  asking  to  be  left  out  of 
their  contracts,”  as  Variety  reported  (December  1947).  After  earn¬ 
ing  more  than  $200,000  in  the  first  fortnight  of  showing,  “the  film 
receipts  have  fallen  off  considerably,  due  to  the  Church  ban.” 

20th  Century  Fox  Company  had  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  United ! 
States  of  America  Hierarchy,  who  insisted  on  certain  specific  condi¬ 
tions  by  which  Catholic  morals  could  be  respected.\The  Company 
had  to  submit  to  changes  willed  by  the  Legion  of  Decency  in  order 
to  lift  the  film  out  of  the  “condemned”  list-  Not  only  had  the  film 
company  to  appeal  to  the  Catholic  Tribunal  to  revise  the  film  ac¬ 


cording  to  CathoTic^diSa7T»iSTEe^  of  the  Corporation, 

Mr.  Spyros  Skouras,  had  to  apologize  for  earlier  statements  by  Fox 
executives  criticizing  the  Legion  for  condemning  the  picture^ 

Thus  a  great  Film  Corporation  had  to  submit  before  atimunal 
set  up  by  the  Catholic  Church,  sitting  above  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  judging,  condemning  and  dictating,  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  buT^TTenets  of  a  C5urcff’”wEc]^ 
t^irilcs  power  of  its  organizations,  can  inipdse  its  ^standarcfa 

of  me  country! 

"jThe  tjy^^s  not  the  only  one.  It  was  preceded  and  followed 

by  several  others  no  less  remarkable.  To  quote  a  similar  case:  dur¬ 
ing  this  same  period  the  Loew  Company  followed  up  the  Hollywood 
sacking  of  the  ten  alleged  Communist  writers,  directors  and  pro¬ 
ducers  hj  banning  Chaplin’s  most  brilliant  film,  “Monsieur  Ver- 
doux,”  fronritri52S"^Snemas  in  the  Unit^  StatesalferT^prot^  by 
”Se"^tholic  War  Veterans  that  Chaplin’s  “background  is  un-Ameri¬ 
can”  and  that  “he  does  not  love  the  United  States  of  America.”] 
Shortly  before  this,  the  Catholic  Legion  of  Decency  forced  the 
temporary  withholding  of  “The  Black  Narcissus,”  a  British  film,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  reflection  on  Catholic  Nuns. 

The  Catholic  Church,  however,  does  not  confine  its  activities  to 
condemning  the  motion  picture  industry.  It  has  been  able  to  deepen 
its  influence  in  Hollywood  and  elsewhere  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
the  years  following  the  Second  World  War,  Protestant  United  States 
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of  America  saw,  not  without  bewilderment,  one  Catholic  film  after 
another  appear  in  (juiok  succession  on  her  screens. 

In  1946  plans  were  laid  in  Hollywood  for  the  production  of  52 
educational  Catholic  films  a  year  for  schools  and  parish  halls,  under 
the  direction  of  Fr.  Louis  Gales.  Since  then  various  projects  have 
taken  shape  in  Hollywood  and  in  influential  American  financial 
circles. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  set  out  to  capture  the  screens  of  the 
globe.  Hence  the  tremendous  efforts  of  the  American  Hierarchy  to 
exert  increasingly  heavy  pressure  upon  the  motion  pictures  of 
America;  the  American  motion  picture  industry  is  the  paramoimt 
supplier  of  films  to  the  90,000  cinemas  of  the  World  (1949) . 

As  in  various^  offi^^pESres/'tlSlCa^^  into  the 

American  film  industry  has  increased  to  an  alarming  degree.  Its 
penetration  is  due  not  only  to  its  zeal  to  control  a  powerful  machinery 
of  entertainment  the  better  to  spread  its  spiritual  influence,  but  to  the 
co-operation  of  millions  of  American  Catholics  who  are  tirelessly 
working  for  the  success  of  their  Church. 

And  when  it  is  remembered  that  large  organizations  such  as  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  with  its  650,000  members^  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans,  who  in  1946  began  a  nation-wide  campaign  to  in- 
creaseTEeir  membership  to  4,000,000,  the  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Men,  Catholic  Trade  Unions,  the  National  Council  of  Catho¬ 
lic  Women  with  more  than  5,000,000  members,  the  Senior  Catholic 
Daughters  of^GoSocaTUaS^icTtudents^  on  are  all  working 

in  unison  at  the  bidding  of  the  American  Hierarchy,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  guess  how  a  religious  body  like  the  Catholic  Church,  although  still 
a  minority,  can  already  exert  a  disproportionate  influence  upon 
motion  pictures,  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  Protestant  America. 

In  addition  to  IrnTfiSindusbryTAe  CatholicChurcFTias*^^ 
made  great  strides  in  the  direct  and  indirect  influencing  of  other 
instruments  of  public  entertainment,  education  and  information, 
such  as  the  stage,  the  advertising  business,  etc. 

The  increasing  power  oFtEeCatholic  Church  in  practically  every 
department  of  life  has  made  it  a  very  adventurous  task  for  aOTop® 
to  disregard  discretion  or  prudence  in  the  publishing  worldf^^e 
could  quote  innumerable  cases  when  national  dailies  have  had  to 
water  down  and  very  often  to  leave  out  altogether  some  item  of 
news  simp]^  to  avoid  arousing  the  wramoime  Catholic  Hierarchy. 
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Pressure  on  the  press  is  exerted  more  often  than  is  believed  through 
the  boycotting  of  advertisements,  as  in  the  well  known  case  of  David 
Smart  when  ‘‘the  Catholic  Hierarchy  scared  the  shirt  off  his  back 
wit^"Eoycott  of  his  whisky  adverSsers  inTKjen"a^^^quire^’  befom 
the  Second  WorH^War.  TSeoTgeS3de5,  The  Catholic  Crisis,)  With 
the  passing  olt&e  years,  such  instances  have  occurred  with  alarming 
frequency. 

The  same  methods  are  employed  with  publishers  of  books,  most 
of  whom,  before  even  considering  a  manuscript,  try  to  guess  in 
what  light  it  will  be  judged  by  the  Catholic  Church,  which  besides 
“paralyzing”  and  MEg  siboiSkca^^  hit  back  at  the  pub¬ 

lishing  hojise  by  forbidding  thousSoHs^rTookseU^^  to  offer  the 
w^FTto  acc^rSy*otIiS  by  the  same  author  or  by  &  same  pub¬ 
lishers;  by  withdrawing  or  refusing  acceptance  of  advertisements; 
by  publicly  condemning  certain  t^rpes  of  literature;  by  promoting 
wars  on  “bad  books,”  like  the  one  initiated  in  1942  by  the  pubH^ 
mn“orTra2GCoT^^  by  Cardinal  ^ellman,  and  later ^onTeBTBy 
Y^^^Y^rn^r^n^icaii  and  supported  by  leaders  and 
societies  of  all  faiths;  and  by  hundreds  of  such  sundry  devices  often 
involving  anyone  thus  boycotted  in  serious  financial  losses.  ^ 

TliSe  activffiesi  although  perhaps  not  as  spectacular  as  those 
connected  with  the  screen,  yet  are  bound  to  have  profound  reper¬ 
cussions  on  the  life  of  the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  particularly  when  in  addition  to  such  negative  Catholic 
pressure  one  remembers  the  ramifications  of  the  Catholic,  or  Catholic 
sympathizing,  press  and  the  vast  machinery  of  the  N.C.W.C. 

Catholicism  in  the  United  States  of  America  also  owes  its  progress 
to  another  factor,  which,  although  not  so  well  known,  is  greatly 
responsible  for  Catholic  influence — ^namely,  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  Catholic  population  live  in  urban  cSilSSriF'^E^ 
^^Bere3"TEarTls'*“  chlel^^  population  that 

religious,  cultural,  social,  and  political  changes  are  effected,  and  that 
itTsTBe  urban  mass'eT^^o  exertTfecisive  mfluence  on  issues  of  na¬ 
tional  importance. 

The  Catholics’  numerical  strength  and  the  fact  of  their  living 
mainly  in  urban  centres  have  made  of  them  a  force  of  considerable 
i  account,  with  which  every  politician,  from  the  town  attorney  to  the 
'Presidential  Candidate,  must  reckon. 

The  great  strength  of  Catholicism  in  the  United  States  of  America 
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and  the  progress  it  has  made  there  in  the  twentieth  century,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  other  256  joco^gnize^  religious  denominations 
which  have  tried  to  convert  America  to  flieir  faith,  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  is  united  into  one  solid 
bloc,  and  that  all  its  forces  are  directed  to  the  one  goal — ^namely,  to 
make  America  a  Catholic  c^ntry.^ 

unity^ and  deffnite  purpose  has,  first,  made  the  Catholic 
Church  the  largest  of  aU  religious  bodies  in  America  1945 
Catholicism  stood  foremost  in  the  number  of  its  church  memECTS  in 
thirty-eight  out  of  the  fifty  largest  American  to wnsl  ^Secondly,  this 
rmity IrnTgiven  birth  to  ^r]peculiar  brand  of  Catholicism  known  as 
“American  Catholicism,”  which  was  first  snubbed  by  the  Vatican, 
then  tolerated,  and  finally  encouraged  in  the  form  in  which  it  stands 
to-day. 

The  man  who  gave  organized  impetus  to  the  unification  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Catholics  was  Father  Hecker,  who  in  the  last  century  maintained 
that  in  order  to  make  progress  in  the  United  States  of  America  the 
Catholic  Church  must  make  itself  American.jp'ather  Hecker  fought 
ag^5sriE[ieT:endency  of  that  period  among^atholic  immigrants  to 
create  their  own  churches  with  their  own  national  bishops  speaking 
their  own  languages,  thus  forming  innumerable  Catholic  bodies 
within  the  Catholic  Church  of  America.| 

As  an  illustration  of  what  that  meant,  as  lately  as  1929,  in  the 
City  of  Chicago  alone,  there  existed  124  English  Catholic  churches, 
38  Polish,  35  German,  12  Italian,  10  Slovakian,  8  Bohemian,  9 
Lithuanian,  5  French,  4  Croatian,  and  8  of  other  nationalities,  making 
a  total  of  253^ 

Had  this  tendency  been  allowed  to  grow,  Catholicism,  in  spite  of 
its  religious  unity,  would  have  split  its  effort,  and  consequently,  like 
the  Protestant  denominations,  would  have  remained  a  comparatively 
obscure  body  in  the  United  States  of  America.  But  the  spiritual  and 
administrative  unification  of  Catholicism  and  the  effort  of  making 
the  Catholic  Church  “American”  produced  another  factor  of  great 
importance:  it  gave  birth  to  a  new  brand  of  Catholicism  peculiar  to 
the  United  States  ofTGnm^tT^ffiis  was  ™is76r 

when  Europrans"Sepjii  to'statiT’ that  “Catholicism  in  the  Unite’STStates 
has  about  it  an  American  air”  (M.  Houtin) . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  the  characteristics  of 
American  Catholicism  were  already  well  marked.  The  most  important 
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of  these  were  the  American  tendency  to  give  ‘^the  active  virtues  in 
Christianity  predominance  over  the  passive”;  and  secondly,  to  show 
a  preference  for  “individual  inspiration  to  the  eternal  magisterium  of 
the  Church  to  concede  everything  to  non-Catholics,  while  passing 
over  certain  truths  in  silence  if  necessary  as  a  measure  of  prudence”^ 
(Premoli,  1889).  This  tendency  was  very  important,  for  it  greatly 
influenced  the  attitude  of  American  Catholics  towards  the  teachings 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  social  and,  above  all,  political  problems. 

These,  in  fact,  instead  of  being  the  intractable  and  insoluble  prob¬ 
lems  which  they  were  in  Europe,  were  treated  with  a  liberality  and 
breadth  of  mind  which  no  Catholic  would  have  dared  to  dream  of 
in  Europe.  This  allowed  American  Catholics  to  co-operate  with  the 
Protestants  and  to  live  without  invoking,  in  the  religious,  social,  and 
political  fields,  that  extremism  which  was  the  source  of  much  bitter¬ 
ness  elsewhere. 

American  Catholicism  came  to  the  foreground  of  the  political  life 
of  the  country  on  a  grand  scale  during  the  election  for  the  Presidency 
in  1928,  when  Governor  Smith,  the  Catholic  candidate,  issued  his 
“credo,”  which  became  that  of  approximately  95  per  cent,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Catholics.  In  answer  to  factions  whose  slogan  was,  “We  do  not 
want  the  Pope  in  the  White  House,”  and  especially  in  answer  to  those 
honest  Americans  who  began  to  ask  themselves  whether,  after  all, 
anyone  could  be  at  the  same  time  both  a  loyal  American  and  a 
devout  Catholic,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  after  having  stated  that  American 
Catholics,  for  whom  at  that  moment  he  spoke,  accepted  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  made  this  pronouncement: — 

I  summarize  my  creed  as  an  American  Catholic.  I  believe  in  the  worship 
of  God  according  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I 
recognize  no  power  in  the  institution  of  my  Church  to  interfere  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the  enforcement  of  the  Law 
of  the  land.  I  believe  in  absolute  freedom  of  conscience  for  all  men  and  equal¬ 
ity  of  all  Churches  ...  in  the  absolute  separation  of  Church  and  State.  .  , 

This  was  something  new  in  ihe  history  of  Catholicism  in  that  die 
great  bulk  of  American  Catholics,  as  already  indicated,  as  well  as 
a  good  portion  of  the  Hierarchy,  openly  supported  Smith.  Yet  their 
Church  clearly  teaches  that  “the  State  ought  not  to  be  separatedi 
from  the  Church,”  and  that  no  Catholic  can  really  believe  in  equality; 
of  religions  for  the  simple  reason  that  Catholicism  is  the  only  true 
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religion.  All  others,  it  is  claimed,  are  false  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  treated  on  a  par  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  all  Catholics 
must  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Pope.^TT^  means  they  cannot 
support  |rue  democracy,  complete  freedomofthe  Press,  and  similar 
doctrinesl 

This  American  attitude  had  shaken  the  Vatican  for  several  decades. 
When  finally  it  was  enunciated,  and,  what  is  more,  supported  by  the 
American  Church,  the  conservative  Vatican,  although  jolted,  never¬ 
theless  deemed  it  a  wise  policy  not  to  restrain  this  new  Catholicism 
too  openly.  Some  degree  of  recognition  was  allowed  to  this  unheard- 
of  freedom,  this  independence  of  thought.  But  that  American  Catho¬ 
licism  should  indicate  what  the  Church  ou^ht  to  teach  instead  of 
accepting  what  the  Church  actually  teaches  was  considered  a  very 
dangerous  tendency. 

What  made  the  Vatican  slacken  its  doctrinal  rigidity  as  it  would 
never  dream  of  doing  for  any  European  nation?!  Its  plan  to  make 
of  the  United  States  of  America  a  direct  and  indirect  instrument  to 
be  employed  to  further  Catholicism  within  and  outside  that  country. 
The  Vatican  became  aware  that  to  impose  its  rigid  principles  too 
dogmatically  on  the  American  Church  would  contrast  too  much  with 
the  Liberalism,  independence,  and  general  concept  of  life  in  America, 
To  do  so  Would  alienate  not  only  non-Catholics,  but  also  many 
American  Catholics.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  allow  the  authority 
and  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  submitted  to  a  process 
of  transformation  which  would  modify  the  conservative  European 
Catholicism  into  a  Liberal  and  progressive  American  Catholicism. 

By  permitting  the  American  Hierarchy  to  organize  itself  and  be 
to  a  great  extent  independent  of  Rome  in  matters  of  administering 
and  propagating  Catholicism,  and  by  allowing  Catholics  to  treat 
their  opponents  with  that  freedom  which  is  the  basis  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  the  Vatican  rightly  thought  that  it  would  make  it  easier 
for  the  American  Faithful  to  execute  their  task  of  furthering  Catholic 
principles,  ethics,  and  influence. 

far  the  Vatican  has  proved  right  and  has  succeeded  in  its  first 
impomht  steps.  How  far  it  will  allow  American  Catholicism  to 
alienate  itself  from  the  traditional  Catholicism  of  Europe  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  A  great  deal  will  depend  on  the  progress  made  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  sodal^nd  poli£ijQal  tren^  of  the  world, 
and,  above  all,  on  the  gravity  of  the  earthquakes  which  will  continue 
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to  shake  Europe  more  than  other  continents  in  the  years  to  com^ 

To  whatever  lengths  the  Vatican  may  go  in  trying  to  harmom^ 
its  spirit  with  modern  society,  and  however  much  freedom  it  may 
give  to  American  Catholicism,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  it  will 
not  alter  its  fundamental  aim  by  an  inch.^" will  not  modify  its  basic 
hostility  towards  the  real  democratic  freefem^of  society  so  radically 
alien  to  its  own  doctrmes.  |The  indulgence  shown  towards  American 
Catholicism  is  merely  a  tactical  manoeuvre,  spreading  over  a  whole 
continent  and  embracing  "HecaHes,  if^noF^enturies,  to  enable  the 
Catholic  Church  the  better  to  conquer  the  land. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  notwithstanding  its  progress 
and  the  influence  it  has  already  achieved,  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  although  a  powerful  minority,  is  stiU 
a  minority  when  confronted  by  the  compact  opposition  of  all  the 
other  religious  denominations  and  their  cultural,  social,  and  political 
derivatives.p^e  Catholic  Church,  therefore,  must  be  careful  not 
to  show  its  real  nature  too  spon  or  too  openly,  lest  it  should  alarm 
the  oppositi^5^44:?^' 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  main  principle  guiding  the  Vati^n,  American 
Catholicism  has  already  dared  to  show  its  true  character  and  aims 
with  regard  to  both  the  domestic  social  and  political  life  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  American  foreign  policy.  In  fact  it 
has  already  attempted  to  do  there  what  it  has  done  for  centuries  in 
the  Old  World — ^namely,  to  shape  society  according  to  its  social 
principles  and  direct  or  make  use  of  the  political  power  of  a  great 
secular  nation  to  further  the  religious  interests  of  the  Catholic 
Church  abroad. ^%is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  manoeuvres  have 
been  carried  out  m  a  still  overwhelmingly  Protestant  countr^ 

We  have  already  seen  what  the  global  policy  of  the  Vatican  is 
with  regard  to  society  in  general,  and  how  the  Vatican  has  meddled 
with  the  social  and  political  life  of  nations  to  shape  them  according 
to  its  doctrines.  Our  examination  of  European  politics  should  have 
made  this  amply  clear.\^e  aims  of  the  Vatican  in  America  are  the 
same  as  its  aims  in  Europe,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  tactics 
it  adopts  to  reach  theiml 

fundamental  "^cEi^cteristics  of  the  Church’s  principles  with 
regard  to  nmdern  society  are  that  they  sponsor  Authoritarianism 
and  are^l^iamdbricdSy^^  to  the"''prmciplS**o^^ 

ical  demo^ra^^^P^l^ole  policy 
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of  the  twentieth  century  has  been  directed,  through  its  own  efforts, 
but  above  all  in  alliance  with  non-spiritual  movements,  to  hamper  the 
way^^^oTTTations^^ence  iti^<3Ifeci‘“Wd  indire  interference  in  the 
political  life  oTEurope  and  its  support  of  dictatorships,^ 

In  America,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Catholic  Church,  having  the  same  aims  as  in  Europe,  thought  itself 
strong  enough  to  raise  its  head  a  little  and  hesitantly  show  what  it 
really  wanted. 

The  ultimate  aims  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  are  very 
clearly  set  out  in  an  official  book,  stamped  with  the  entire  approval 
of  the  Pope,  studied  as  a  tex^in  Cathohc  universities,  and  written  by 
the  head  of  tlxe^S^iaFAction  Department  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference.  {The  State  and  the  Church,  by  Mgr.  /.  A,  Ryan 
and  Af.  F,  X,  Millar,  republished  1940  as  Catholic  Principles  of 
Politics.)  fir  explicitly  sSernSSaTli^^  exists  only  one  true 
religion,  Catholicism,  the  Catholic  Church  must  establish  itself  as 
the  State  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  This  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Popes  ‘That  the  State  must  not 
only  have  care  for  religion,  but  must  recognize  the  true  religion” 
(Leo  XIII).  In  short,  Catholicism  must  be  made  to  prevail  and 
eventually  eliminate  all  other  religions.  This  has  as  its  authority  the 
encyclical  written  by  Pope  Leo  XIII,  called  Catholicity  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  American  separation  of  Church  and  State  is 
condemnelTf 

What,  then,  should  happen  to  American  principles  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  of  the  individual,  of  religion,  of  opinion,  and  all  those 
other  aspects  of  freedom  that  are  now  an  integral  part  of  American 
life?  And  to  take  a  particular  sphere  of  society,  the  religious,  what 
would  happen  if  Catholicism  assumed  power? 

Since  all  religions,  with  the  exception  of  Catholicism,  are  false, 
they  cannot  be  allowed  to  pervert  those  who  are  in  the  fold  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Hence  all  other  religious  denominations  in  the 
United  States  of  America  “might”  be  allowed  to  profess  their  faith 
and  to  worship  only  if  such  worship  is  “carried  on  within  the  family 
circle  or  in  such  inconspicuous  manner  as  to  be  an  occasion  neither 
for  scandal  nor  of  perversion  to  the  Faithful.  .  . 

Thus  a  Catholic  United  States  of  America  would  limit,  and 
eventually  even  forbid,  the  practice  of  religious  freedom,  which  auto¬ 
matically  takes  the  Church  into  the  cultural,  social,  and  finally  polit- 
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ical,  fields.  This  is  based  on  the  Catholic  doctrine  that  “since  no 
rational  end  is  promoted  by  the  dissemination  of  false  doctrine,  there 
exists  no  right  to  indulge  in  this  practice.”  Why?  Simply  because 
the  Pope  states,  and  the  leader  of  the  American  Catholics  declar^, 
that  “error  has  not  the  same  rights  as  truth.”  _ 

As  the  reader  will  have  inferred,  the  Catholic  Church  would  like 
simply  to  shape  the  free  United  States  of  America  on  the  same  model 
as  the  Catholic  States  of  Franco’s  Spain,  Petain’s  France,  Mgr.  Tiso’s 
Czechoslovakia — not  to  mention  Mussolini’s  Italy  when  he  was  not 
disputing  with  the  Vatican  on  religious  questions. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  not  only  implanting  such  ideas  into  the 
minds  of  the  select  few.  Its  spiritual  “Shock  Troops,”  naniely  l^^^ 
Jesuits,  had  begun  before'mew^op^^^  to  attack  the  democratic 

institutions . of  the  United  States  of  America.  Suffice  it  to  quote  two" 

typical  utterances: — 

How  we  Catholics  have  loathed  and  despised  this  .  .  .  civilization  which  is 
now  called  democracy.  .  .  .  To-day,  American  Catholics  are  being  asked  to 
shed  their  blood  for  that  particular  kind  of  secularist  civilization  which  they 
have  heroically  repudiated  for  four  centuries  {America — ^May  17,  1941). 

And,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  the  same  publication  dared  to  fore¬ 
tell  social  revolution  within  the  United  States  of  America,  a* 
follows : — 

The  Christian  (that  is,  Catholic)  revolution  will  begin  when  we  decide  to 
cut  loose  from  the  existing  social  order,  rather  than  be  buried  with  it  {idem) . 

Such  plans,  although  carried  out  in  Europe,  would  have  seemed 
fantastic  to  an  American;  yet  they  were  being  carefully  prepared  by 
the  Catholic  Church  within  the  United  States  of  America  itself  be¬ 
fore  the  thunderbolt  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Vatican  being  a  master  in  the  art  of  chicanery,  naturally  did 
not  officially  sponsor  these  plans.  It  continued  to  woo  democracy  and 
all  else  that  is  dear  to  the  American  masses, |while  at  the  same  time 
preparing  a  tiny  minority  of  its  Faithful,  led  by  a  priest.  Father 
Co^hlin.  Father  Coughlin  preached,  wroteTanS* 

Xro^c^,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  had  the  tacit  approval  of 
the  American  IHerarchy,  for  “any  priest  who  writes  articles 
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papers  or  periodicals  without  the  permission  of  his  own  bishop  con¬ 
travenes  Canon  1386  of  the  Code  of  Canon  Law.” 

""■iF^er  Coughlin  had  thousands  of  readers  of  his  paper  Social 
Justice^  and  millions  of  listeners  to  his  broadcasts.  What  did  he 
preach?  He  simply  preached  the  kind  of  Authoritarianism  which  was 
then  so  successful  in  Catholic  Europe,  combined  with  a  mixture  of 
Fascism  and  Nazism  harmonized  to  a  certain  extent  to  suit  American 
society  and  temperament. 

"^But  Father  Coughlin,  besides  preaching,  also  acted.  His  tactics 
were  not  those  employed  by  the  European  sponsors  of  Authoritarian¬ 
ism,  Catholic  or  otherwise,  forjbe  bore  in  mind  that  the  country^in 
2^stion  was  the  Unhed  States  c^lmerica.  Yetlhey  did  remind  one 
of  similar  and  successful  moves  in  Europe. 

Father  Coughlin,  in  fact,  tr^d  to  use  non-Catholic  elguents^hich 
nevertheless  had  in  common  with  Catholicism  and  with  him  the  same 
hatred  of  certain  things  and  the  same  goals  in  social  and  political 
matters.  By  skillful  mancBuvering  he  managed  to  secure  a  majority 
control,  80  per  cent,  of  “America  First,”  an  organizat^  foim 
mainly  Ky'su^efmationalist  "efSoSats  an  magnates, 

"^TPather  (^ughlin^ahd  the  leaders  of  this  movement  had  already 
made  plans  to  transform  “America  First”  by  amalgamation  of  its 
members  with  the  millions  of  his  radio  followers,  into  a  mighty 
political  party.  In  imitation  of  European  Fascism  they  went  so  far  at 
this  early  stage  as  to  organize  a  kind  of  private  army,  which  was 
screened  behind  the  formation  of  j]^“<^istia££roi^  It  was  to 
have  been  the  herd^of  Coughjin’s^“Christi 

clubs  were  set  up  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  peculiarity  of  these  clubs  was  their  resemblance  to 
guasi-military  movements  and  the  military  drilling  of  their  members. 
The  nature  of  the  movement  made  the  American  authorities  sus¬ 
picious;  Father  Coughlin’s  paper,  Social  Justice,  was^anned  as 
“seditious,”  while  many  sporting  clufiToFtEe  “Christian  Front*^^wire 
SdS^  (e.g.,  Brooklyn  Sporting  Club  of  the  Christian  Front,  on 
February  13,  1940). 

“^n  more  than  one  occasion  Father  Coughlin  stated  that  he  would 
seek  power,  even  by  violent  means;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  de¬ 
clared:  “Rest  assured  we  will  fight  you,  Franco’s  way”  {Social 
Justice,  quoted  by  J.  Carlson).  Furthermore,  he  even  dared ,  to 
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predict,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War,  that  he  would  be 
in  power  within  the  next  decade: — 

We  predict  that  .  .  .  the  National-Socialists  of  America,  organized  under 
that  or  some  other  name,  evehtually  ■mH  taE©  control  of  tEe  Government  on 
this  Continent.  ...  We  predict,  lastly,  the  end  of  Democracy  in  America.  .  .  , 
(Father  Coughlin,  in  Social  Justice^  September  1,  1939). 


Could  there  be  a  more  outspoken  hint  of  what  Father  Couglin  and 
his  non-Catholic  associates  would  do  if  they  had  the  opportunity  to 
develop  their  plan?  And  what  would  that  mean  if  the  situation 
should  turn  in  their  favor?  We  have  seen  how  Fascism  began  and 
developed  in  Europe,  and  this  gives  us  our  answer:  the  result  would 
be  simply  an  American  version  of  European  Fascism. 

^  Naturally,  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
could  not  support  this  campaign  too  openly.  It  was  in  its  interest 
even  to  disown  Father  Couglin  at  times,  when  it  did  not  want  to 
endanger  its  penetration  in  American  Society  t^ou^^its  schools, 
charitaWe^insth^  the^  Press,  and  so  on.  And  yet  jg 

doubt  that  the  Catholic^  Church  watched  Father  Couglin’s  work  with 
^eat  sympathy,  and  that  secretly  it  supported  him  and  even  blessed 
him.  A  few  ty^al  instances  will  suffice  to  prove  this.  1 1 

In  193^Bishop  Gallagl^r,  Coughlin’s  superior,  on  his  return  from 
a  visit  to  the^ atican,  m^de  so  tEaTtT  could  discuss,  with  the  Pope, 
Coughlin’s  activities,  declared:  “Father  Coughlin  is  an  outstanding 
priest,  and  his  voice  ...  is  the  voice  of  God.  ...”  J 

In  19^  a  Franciscan  compared  FaAer  CougUm  to  a  “Second 
Christ”  (!^ew  t^ork,  Jul^29,  1941),  and  in  the  following  year 
Catholic  prel^es  askedf  openly  lor^  Coughlin’s  return,  so  that  he 
might  organize  his  revolution:  “The  days  are  coming  when  this 
country  will  need  a  Coughlin  and  need  him  badly.  We  must  get 
strong  and  keep  organized  for  that  day”  (Father  Edward  Brophy,  a 
“Christian  Front”  leader,  June  1942).  ^ 

All  this  while,  in  the  baSCgrounS^  leaders  of  the  American  Hier¬ 
archy  itself  were  often  sympathizers  with  Fascism.  Such,  for  instance, J 


given  to  Italy  by  God! 

By  1941  “America  First”  and  Father  Coughlin  had 
15,000,000  followers  and  sympathizers. 


abour 
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Pearl  Harbor  put  an  abrujgt  end  to  all  thi^  But  the  first  moves, 

storm  passed,  and  until  new 
circumstances  favored  them,  were  already  clear  when  the  atomic 
bombs  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  struck  the  knock-out  blow  at 
Japan. 

The  portents  of  textbooks  in  the  Catholic  universities,  of  American 
cardinals  being  decorated  by  Mussolini,  of  Father  Coughlin  and  his 
“Christian  Front,”  may,  perhaps,  ^eem  small  when  compared  with 
the  immense  activities  carried  out  hy^fhe  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America ;|f or  instance,  through  its  N.C.W.C.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  are  very  significant  and  demonstrate  that,  should 
Catholicism  continue  its  growth  in  the  years  to  come,  it  will  be  a 
powerful  influence,  ready  to  steer  the  destiny  of  the  TJnited  States 
of  America  towards  a  path  in  all  probability  alien  to  the  tradition 
and  spirit  of  the  American  people. 

Meanwhile  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
is  waiting  for  the  time  to  come  when  it  may  emerge  more  openly 
with  its  real  aimsIlT has  been  carrying  on  with  more  subtle  tactics 
its  policy  of  employmg  its  already  remarkable  influence  in  that 
country  in  order  ^  ajfthieve  goals  in  the  internal  and,  above  all,  in 
the  external  fiel^^o^put  it  more  bluntly,  it  is  using  the  power 
of  the  United^"§mes  of  A|nerica  to  further  its  policy  in  various 
parts  of  the 

This  might "soundrather  ^^rtliM  hutjm  reality  it  is  not  so.^ 
Without  searching  for  doubtM  in^nces,Het  us  remember  two  re-^ 
markable  occurrences,  the  first  of  which  took  place  in  the  decade 
immediately  following  the  First  World  War,  when  revolution  broke 
out  in  Mexico.  It  happened  that  the  external  agencies  which  found 
themselves  endangered  by  the  new  Government  were  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  great  American  oil  concerns.  Both  wielded  great 
influence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico  through  their  economic 
power,  controlled  in  the  one  case  from  Rome  and  in  the  other  from 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  programme  of  the  new  Mexican  Government  was  to  limit 
the  influence  of  the  Church  by  undermining  it  in  the  economic, 
social,  cultural,  and  political  fields,  and  to  expropriate  the  oil  con¬ 
cern  owned  and  controlled  by  American  firms.  It  therefore  found 
itself  confronted  by  two  powerful  enemies,  which,  although  so  alien 
the  one  to  the  other,  became  allies. 
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The  Catholic  Church,  besides  starting  an  armed  revolution  and 
inciting  Mexican  Catholics  to  assassinate  the  Mexican  President, 
aroused  the  20,^0,000  Catholics  jn  the  United  States  of  America 
against  their  neighbors,  anS*  the  Americ"an  Hierarchy  at  the  same* 
time  openly  asked  for  American  intervention  in  Mexico.  This  re¬ 
quest,  of  course,  was  backed  by  the  powerful  oil  concern|and  it  so ! 
nearly  succeeded  that  the  United  States  of  America  went  so  far  as 
to  mobilize  a  considerable  part  of  its  Air  Force  on  the  border  of 
Mexi^|(see  following  chapter).  ^ 

*T[^e  second  and  more  recent  case  occurred  during  the  Spanish 
Civil  War.  y 

We  have  already  seen  the  part  played  by  the  Vatican  in  that"^ 
tragedy .llVben  the  war  first  broke  out,  in  July  1936,  the  main  con¬ 
cern  of  the  Vatican  was  to  procure  as  much  help  for  the  Catholic 
rebels  as  possible  and  to  deprive  the  Republicans  of  such  help.  That 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  sent  soldiers  and  guns  to  Franco,  that  France 
closed  her  frontier,  that  Tory  England  helped  the  rebels  with  her 
hypocritical  non-intervention  formula,  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
Vatican.  II 

The  help  sent  to  the  Republicans  by  Russia  was  ridiculously  in¬ 
adequate  and  was  made  even  less  effective  by  difSiculties  of  com¬ 
munication  and  by  the  iron  ring  of  the  Western  Powers,  who  were 
determined  that  the  Republicans  should  not  be  helped.  The  only 
place  still  open  to  the  Spanish  Government  was  the  United  States^ 
market. 

It  became  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  last  hope 
of  the  Republic  should  be  dashed.  As  neither  Mussolini  nor  Hitler, 
for  obvious  reasons,  could  ask  Washington  to  close  the  door,  this 
task  was  undertaken  by  the  Vatican,  which,  using  the  full  machinfiiv 
oF^Sl!!SKoS  withmT^^nited^St£to^tarted  one  of  the  ‘ 

most  and  hatred  campaigns  on  record.  This 

its  PressTradibTlpSp^,  and  schoo]^  and,  by 
a^egJ^g^S^^^^S^penl^crT^residen^  Roos^3[t,  it  managed 
to  get  what  it  wanted. 

At  this  stage  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  glance  at  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  that  existed  between  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Vatican,  for 
we  have  already  seen  how  important  this  relationship  was  to  become 
throughout  the  Second  World  War. 

The  Pope  and  the  President  had  several  aims  in  common,  and 
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each  could  help  the  other  in  his  respective  field.  |The  Vatican  was 
taking  the  initial  steps  to  get  the  United  States  of  America’s  support 
in  the  eventuality  of  a  European  war,  in  the  background  of  which 
loomed  Bolshevik  Russia,  while  Roosevelt  at  that  time  wanted  to 
capture  the  Catholic  Vote  in  the  next  Presidential  election  and  the 
Vatican’s  support  of  his  policy  of  unification  for  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent  More  remotely  he  desired  the  Vatican’s  support  and  influence 
in  the  political  cauldron  of  Europe,  especially  in  the  event  of  war. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the  Vatican  began  to  act  in 
the  autumn  of  1936  by  sending  the  Pope’s  Secretary  of  State,  Car¬ 
dinal  Pacelli,  on  a  visit  to  the  States^^Htrangely  enough,  the  visit 
coincided  Vith  the  election.  Cardinal  Pacelli  arrived  m  New  York 
cuT^lctob^r  9,  1936,  and,^ter  spending  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the 
East,  he  made  a  whirlwind  trip  to  the  Middle  and  Far  West, [vising 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Cincinnati,  etc.  He  was  back 
in  New  York  on  November  1.  After  Roosevelt  was  re-elected,  on 
November  6,  he  had  lunch  with  him  at  Hyde  Park.| 

What  the  visit  of  the  Papal  Secretary  meant  to  the  American 
Hierarchy,  with  its  tremendous  machinerj  of  newspapers  and  the 
N.C.W.C.,  at  election  time,  is  obvious. ‘p^h^  it  should  be  noticed 
by  way  of  contrast,  while  Father  Coughlin  was  advising  Americans 
that  if  they  could  not  unseat  Roosevelt  with  the  ballot  they  should 
oust  him  with  bullets.l 

Pacelli  and  Roosevelt,  after  the  election,  discussed  the  main  points: 
the  help  tha£  the  United  Statesjo£America  should  give  indirectly^^ 
td'IcruSS  the  Spanish  Republic,  under  the  formula  of 
neutrality,  anST'^ffid*  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  V atican  -§nd  W ashingtop.J  Secret  negotiations  were  begun  be¬ 
tween  Pius  XI  and  Roosevelt,  and  continued  until^  193§a.  without 
any  concrete  result.  Then,  on  June  16,  1939^the  Rome  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Times  sent  a  dispatch  from  the  Vatican, 
decTaring  that  ‘‘sfeps  to  bring  relations  between  the  Holy  See  anT 
the  United  States  on  a  normal  diplomatic  footing  are  expected  to  be 
taken  soon  by  Pope  Pius  XII  [who,  meanwhile,  had  succeeded 
Pius  XI].” 

On  July  29,  1939,  Cardm^LEra^o  Gasparri  arrived  in  New  York 
and  spent  three  days  with  Archbishop  Spellman,  his  mission  being 
to  prepare  ‘‘the  juridical  status  for  the  possible  opening  of  diplo- 
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matic  relations  between  the  State  Department  and  the  Holy  See’’ 
(New  York  Times,  July  2%  1939). 

The  great  difficulty  which  prevented  the  establishment  of  regular 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the  White  House  was 
liat  Roosevelt  could  not  send  a  regular  ambassador  to  the  Vatican, 
while  the  Vatican  could  not  send  a  nuncio  to  Washington,  without 
submitting  the  plan  to  Congress.  However,  Roosevelt  found  a  more 
compromising  man  in  Pius  XII,  and  a  way  was  soon  found  by  which 
Congress  coujd  be  overstepped  and  the  United  States  could  have  its 
ambassador^In  December  1939  the  United  States,  which  officially  had 
ignored  the  N^tican  since  1867,  established  diplomatic  connections 
with  it  by  appointing  Mr.^TSl^r on  Tailor  the  first  personal  ambas¬ 
sador  of  President  Roosevelt  to  the  Pope.  This  was  accomplished 
without  any  serious  stir  in  Protestant  United  States,  and  the  move 
was  favored  by  the  belief  that,  flianks  to  tihe  paraUel  efforts  of  the 
Pope  and  the  President,  Italy  had  been  kept  out  of  thejya^ 

Mr.  Taylor  was  a  millionaire,  a  high  Episcopalian,  an  intimate 
friend  of  both  Roosevelt  and  Pius  XH,  and  an  admirer  of  FascisnL_ 
He  was  thus  accepted  by  Protestants,  CathoEcs,  ffie*D5Tiite  House, 
the  Vatican,  and  Mussolini.  For  it  had  not  been  forgotten  that  on 
November  5,  1936,  Taylor  had  declared  that  ‘^the  whole  world  has 
been  forced  to  admire  the  successes  of  Premier  Mussolini  in  dis¬ 
ciplining  the  nation,”  and  had  expressed  his  approval  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Ethiopia:  “To-day  a  new  Italian  Empire  faces  the  future  and 
assumes  its  responsibilities  as  guardian  and  administrator  of  a  back¬ 
ward  people  of  10,000,000  souls”  (New  York  Times,  November  6, 
1936). 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  diplomatic-political  relations  of  the 
Vatican  and  Washington,  which  lasted  until  the  death  of  President 
Roosevelt  (April  1945)  and  practically  until  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War, 

We  saw  this  relationship  at  work  when  dealing  with  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Russia,  through  the  frequent  scurrying  across  the  Atlantic 
of^Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  Mr.  Taylojr,  M^.  Spelhnan,  Mr.  Titman,  and 
Mr.  Flynn,  all b^f  wh^m7^"occasmn"*^aan3eH7 act^  “unoScial” 

aniLass^fors  to  the  Holy  See. 

The  affinity  of  common  interests  in  numerous  domestic  and  foreign 
splieres  fostered  this  close  relationship.  The  role  the  Vatican  could 
play  during  hostilities  as  an  intermediary  between  all  the  belligerents, 
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and  the  prestige  it  could  exercise  in  many  countries,  constituted  the 
strength  of  Catholicism,  on  the  one  hand;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
economic,  financial,  and  political  advantages  were  the  assets  of  the 
United  States.  These  forces,  which  impelled  the  two  Powers  to 
follow  parallel  policies,  productive  to  both  partners  and  enhancing 
the  already  great  influence  of  Rome,  both  within  and  without  the 
United  States,  made  the  Catholic- American  co-operation  so  intimate 
that,  as  an  ex- Ambassador  to  the  Vatican  put  it,  ‘‘few  people  in 
Europe  were  aware  of  the  union  which  was  functioning  on  a  spiritual 
level  between  the  two  forces  which  were  represented  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Holy  See  and  which  .  •  .  were  co-ordinated  in  each 
instance  that  justified  joint  action.”  {Mr.  Franqois  Charles  Roux, 
former  French  Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See.  Revue  de  Paris,  Septem¬ 
ber  1946.) 

With  the  coming  of  a  new  President  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
this  relationship  was  practically  unaltered.  The  personal  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  President  to  the  Vatican,  explained  in  1939  “as  a 
temporary  measure  made  necessary  by  war,”  with  the  dawn  of  peace 
remained  there,  on  the  ground  that  besides  being  of  importance 
during  hostilities,  he  “would  be  equally  useful  in  the  future.”  He 
would,  therefore,  continue  indefinitely  in  his  mission,  which  would 
end,  “not  this  year,  probably  not  next  year,  but  at  some  time  or 
other;  in  fact,  only  when  peace  reigns  aU  over  the  whole  world.” 
{President  Truman  to  the  Protestant  Ministers  who  asked  him  to 
withdraw  his  special  envoy  to  the  Vatican,  June  1946.) 

After  this  declaration  had  created  a  deep  sense  of  uneasiness 
throughout  the  country,  and  influential  sections  had  described  Mr. 
Taylor’s  appointment  as  “preferential  treatment  of  one  Church  over 
another,”  had  called  for  a  Congressional  investigation  into  “the 
financing,  authorization  and  responsibilities”  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  mis¬ 
sion,  and  had  expressed  resentment  of  the  fact  that  the  President, 
by  maintaining  the  semi-official  relationship  with  the  Vatican,  vio¬ 
lated  “our  cherished  American  doctrine  separating  Church  from 
State,”  a  White  House  statement  announced  that  Mr.  Taylor  would 
be  returning  to  Rome  on  a  visit  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  “to  resume 
discussions  on  matters  of  importance  with  the  Pope”  (28th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1946). 

IiT^A^oUowing  year,  Pope  and  President  exchanged  letters 
overtly  acknowledging  an  unofficial  alliance,  the  like  of  which  not 
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even  the  most  sanguine  imagination  would  have  dared  to  visualize 
only  a  short  decade  before. 

Whereas  Truman — in  a  missive  which  his  personal  envoy  pre¬ 
sented  to  Pius  XII  in  August  1947 — pledged  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  to  help  the  Pope  and  “all  the  forces  striving  for  a 
moral  world”  to  restore  order  and  to  secure  an  enduring  peace 
“which  can  be  built  only  upon  Christian  principles,”  the  Head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  assured  the  President  that  the  United  States  of 
America  would  receive  “wholehearted  co-operation  from  God’s 
Church,”  which  championed  “the  individual  against  despotic  rule 
.  .  .  laboring  man  against  oppression  .  .  .  religion  against  persecu¬ 
tion,”  adding  that  as  “social  injustices  .  .  .  are  a  very  useful  and 
effective  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  bent  on  destroying 
all  the  good  that  civilization  has  brought  to  man  ...  it  is  for  all 
sincere  lovers  of  the  great  human  family  to  unite  in  wresting  those 
weapons  from  their  hands.”  {Letter  sent  by  Pope  Pius  XII  to  Presi- 
dent  Truman^  August  1947.)  j 

A  few  days  later  the  Pope,  speaking  from  a  golden  throne  in  the 
middle  of  St.  Peter’s  Square,  warned  100,000  members  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Action  League  (one  of  JEe^atican’s  main 
struggle  to  resisFlSr^rowth  of  Communism  in  Italy)  against  “those 
who  are  bent  on  destroying  civilization.”  Before  the  menace  of  the 
Communists,  affirmed  the  Pope,  heavy  duties  pressed  upon  every 
Catholic,  indeed  upon  every  man,  duties  which  called  for  con¬ 
scientious  fulfillment  often  entailing  acts  of  true  heroism.  The  time 
for  reflection  was  past,  and  the  time  for  action  had  come.  {See  Lon¬ 
don  *^Times”  September  7,  1947.) 

Although  during  the  Second  World  War  she  had  not  fully  realized 
it,  the  United  States  of  America  now  discovered  that  the  Vatican, 
besides  being  the  “world’s  best  listening  post”  from  which  more 
could  be  learned  about  the  currents  and  cross-currents  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs  than  from  any  State  Department  in  the  world,  was 
also  a  most  powerful  ally  in  the  “cold  war”  which  East  and  West, 
supposedly  at  peace,  were  waging  against  one  another. 

It  was  a  time  when  responsible  United  States  leaders  were  talk¬ 
ing  of  the  situation  as  extremely  grave,  when  hints  of  a  lightning 
preventive  atomic  war  against  Soviet  Russia  seemed  to  be  more  than 
mere  rumors. 

At  the  Vatican  ominous  plans  had  been  carefully  laid  down.  Pri- 
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mates  in  the  various  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  were  warned 
to  prepare  for  the  establishment  of  Catholic  or  Right-wing  Govern¬ 
ments  on  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  Communist  regimes — as 
one  of  them.  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  openly  declared  during  his  trial 
two  years  laterTl5Sng  that  trial  in  Budapest,  Cardinal  Mindszenty, 
Primate  of  Hungary,  admitted  that  he  had  asked  for  American  and 
British  intervention  “to  get  rid  of  an  unbearable  cruelty,  terror  and 
oppression,”  but  had  always  prayed  against  the  coming  of  a  third 
World  War.  Nonetheless  he  agreed  that  he  had  calculated  “that  such 
a  war  might  come.”  {London  “Times/^  5.2.1949.) 

The  atomic  blitzkrieg  did  not  take  place.  The  “cold  war”  was  its 
sinister  substitute.  But  the  probability  that  a  shooting  war  might 
burst  upon  the  world  in  the  near  future  made  the  mission  of  the 
Presidential  personal  envoy  to  the  Vatican  more  necessary  and  im¬ 
pellent  than  ever  before. 

From  then  onwards  relations  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Vatican,  owing  to  the  increasing  identification  of 
mutual  interests  in  certain  areas  of  the  world — e.g.  Eastern  Europe — 
and  the  necessity  of  supporting  or  combating  certain  political  move¬ 
ments  either  with  dollar  loans  or  with  encyclicals,  became  so  close 
that  they  were  soon  transformed  into  a  real  and  proper  tacit  alliance, 
the  like  of  which  was  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  American 
history. 

This  strange  political  bedfellowship  was  made  possible,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above  reasons,  by  the  realization  on  the  part  of  both 
partners  that  neither  alone  could  hope  successfully  to  crush  the  Red 
Dragon.  For  the  one,  while  providing  moral  weapons,  could  not 
supply  atomic  bombs;  and  the  other,  while  bursting  with  immense 
war  potential,  was  unable  to  distill  the  spiritual  stamina  morally  to 
justify  an  anti-Bolshevist  crusade  that  would  plunge  mankind  into 
a  third  bloodbath. 

If  Communism,  which  in  numerous  parts  of  the  world  had 
crystallized  into  political  systems  whilst  in  others  it  was  still  in  a 
fluid  state,  was  to  be  successfully  combated,  it  had  to  be  fought 
simultaneously  on  two  well  defined  fronts:  the  material  and  the 
spiritual;  hence  the  necessity  of  employing  moral  as  well  as  physical 
weapons. 

As  the  United  States  of  America,  notwithstanding  her  immense 
financial  and  industrial  resources,  could  not  seriously  contemplate 
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the  wiping  out  of  the  Communist  ideology  should  she  succeed  in 
crushing  Soviet  Russia,  so  neither  could  the  Vatican,  with  its^OO- 
Catholics,  hope  to  combat  an  armed  conglomeration  of  dicta¬ 
torships  holding  in  their  grip  one  sixth  of  ^  Earth  and  a  Aird  of 
Europ^It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  "that  the 'United  States  "of 
America,  which  could  oppose  them  with  the  weight  of  steel  and  of 
standing  armies,  and  the  Vatican,  having  at  its  disposal  a  world¬ 
wide  moral  boycott  strong  enough  to  stir  millions  with  deep  con¬ 
viction,  should  become  necessary  to  one  another. 

It  followed,  therefore,  that  as  in  1939  previous  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Second  World  War  Roosevelt  had  deemed  it  useful  to  maintain 
a  personal  envoy  at  the  Vatican,  in  1949,  Truman  could  do  no  less 
than  his  predecessor.  The  United  States  of  America,  in  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  that  democratic  principles  were  not  sufficient  to 
give  the  necessary  fire  to  its  crusade,  had  turned  to  the  Vatican  for 
a  whipping-up  of  organized  antagonism  on  the  moral  side. 

Within  a  decade  the^  American-Catholic  honeymoon  had  produced 
what  the  Church  had  so  lervently  waited  for,  particularly  since  the 
disappearance  of  Nazism:  the  shining  sword  of  an  Anierican  St. 
George  makmg  ready  to  slay  the  Red  Dragon.  The  United  States  of 
Ame^yica^ad  become  the  arsenal  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Paradoxically  enough,  one  of  the  factors  most  responsible  for  the 
gathering  momentum  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
was  the  spread  of  Communism  which|during  the  last  twenty  years 
has  done  more  to  strengthen  CatholicISmmrthe  United  States  of 
America  than  practically  anything  else  since  the  great  Catholic  immi¬ 
grations  of  the  last  century.  | 

The  bogey  of  Communism,  which  during  the  last  thirty  years  had 
served  so  well  in  world  politics,  has  proved  to  be  no  less  useful  to 
the  Vatican’s  efforts  to  break  down  the  anti-Catholic  front  inside  the 
United  States  of  America.  —  — 

IVfost  of  PrototanT  Churches,  which  even  in  comparatively 
normal  times,  owing  to  their  disunity,  unco-ordinated  efforts  and 
lack  of  vision, lare  at  a  chronic  disadvantage  when  dealing  with  the 
Catholic  Ghuroh,  with  the  resurgence  of  the  “Red  menace”  at 
home  and  abroad  have  been  mesmerised  by  the  anti-Bolshevist  role 
which  the  Vatican  has  been  playing  so  prominently  in  world  politics 
as  a  partner  of  the  United  States  of  America.lThis  to  such  an  extent 
that  to-day  one  sees  Protestant  leaders  and  Protestant  papers  ap- 
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prove  of  the  political  activities  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  indeed, 
support  the  Vatican  both  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  politics,  in  the 
mistaken  notion  that  the  Vatican’s  fight  is  their  fight,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  foremost  champion  of  Christianity  against 
an  anti-Christian  ideology,  seemingly  unaware  that  Catholicism  is 
making  formidable  breaches  within  their  own  ranks  and  is  quietly 
attempting  to  step  into  their  place.  1 1 

What  twenty  years  ago  any  Protestant  would  have  regarded  an 
utter  impossibility,  now  is  looked  upon  with  indifference  and  even 
approval  by  influential  sections  of  American  Protestantism. 

It  is  true  that  when  compared  to  the  nationwide  Protestant  dis¬ 
approval  this  is  of  little  account,  yet  it  is  of  ominous  portent  that 
the  Catholic  Church  has  finally  achieved  what  it  has  so  persistently 
attempted  for  decades:  to  split  the  anti-Catholic  front  of  Americ^ 
Protestantism,  to  divide  its  opponents;  indeed,  to  rally  to  Its  side 
influential  sections  and  individuals  of  the  opposite  field,  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  as  an  ally  in  the  very  midst  of  Protestantism,  until  recently 
the  most  powerful  obstacle  to  its  incursion  in  the  life  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Constantinople  was  not  sacked  because  the  Turks  had  battered  her 
mighty  walls.  It  fell  because  of  a  small  breach  in  the  rear  which  the 
Byzantines  had  hardly  noticed,  engrossed  as  they  were  in  repelling 
the  massive  attack  of  the  200,000  troops  of  Mohamet  II  from  whom 
they  expected  their  ruin  to  come. 

The  Catholic  Church’s  achievements  do  not  end  here.  Besides 
having  aligned  itself  with  Protestant  United  States  in  world  politics 
and  having  succeeded  in  lulling  a  considerable  part  of  the  opposition, 
it  is  quickening  its  pace  to  Americanize  itself  the  better  to  Catho¬ 
licize  America. 

Its  Hierarchy  has  been  expanded,  allowed  more  freedom  than  any 
Hierarchy  outside  the  United  States  of  America.  New  American 
Cardinals  have  been  created  (1946) ;  American  Bishops  have  multi- 
plied,  seminaries  havej^ncr^^e^  American  saints  are  being  raised 
TFfGe  Altar  Iffl^er^ah^i^  ;  or  their  causes,  some  of  which 
were  introduced  forty  years  ago,  now  are  suddenly  speeded  up  to 
give  the  American  masses  their  American  born  saints.  {The  Pope 
himself  in  July  1947  promoted  the  canonization  cause  of  Mother 
Elizabeth  Ann  Seton,  American  born  mother  of  five  and,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  founder  and  first  superior  in  the  United 
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States  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  If  the  cause  succeeds.  Mother  Seton 
imll  become  the  first  saint  to  be  born  in  America,  as  Frances  Cabrin^ 
was  born  in  Italy  and  became  a  naturalized  American,)  Members  of 
the  American  Hierarchy  are  posted  with  unparalleled  frequency  to 
positions  of  eminence  and  responsibility,  not  only  in  America  but 
also  abroad.  {Election  in  Paris  of  Fr,  William  SlatUry  of  Baltimore, 
as  Superior  General  of  the  Vincentians,  breaks  a  tradition  of  four 
centuries.  Th^post ^^jUways  been,  held  by  a  Frenchman,  July  1947. 
Fr.  John  Mix,  born^n  Chicago,  elected  Superior  General  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Judy 
1947 .Tdother  Mary  Vera  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  elected  Superior  (JSiercl 
oj^  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  January  1947.)  Indeed,  American 
Cardinals  are  confidants  and  personal  friends  of  the  Pope  and  their 
weight  in  the  central  administration  of  the  Vatican  is  increasing  with 
the  passing  of  time.  Americans  are  taking  up  the  reins  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America,  abroad  and  in  Rome,  the  better,  when  the  time 
is  ripe,  to  take  over  a  Catholic  America. 

The  Vatican,  having  set  out  to  conquer,  although  always  true  to  a 
carefully  studied  grand  strategy,  is  a  master  o^  tactics.  The  inter¬ 
play  of  social  and  political  currents  andT^untercurrenfs^every where 
consequently  is  indefatigably  used  to  carry  out  in  quickened  tempo 
its  penetration  in  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of 
^e  rest  of  the  world. 

Its  campaign  for  the  ultimate  conquest  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  conducted  simultaneously  along  four  main  lines: 

(A)  Alliance  with  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  struggle 
against  world  Communism, 

(B) lihe  lulling  of  Protestant  opposition  within  the  United  States 
I  of  America  by  use  of  the  Communist  bogey.  The  assumption 

of  the  role  of  the  first  and  foremost  Christian  Knight  against 
the  Red  Dragon.  The  attempt  to  obtain  the  support  of 
certain  sections  of  the  non-Catholic  Churches. 

(C)  Intensification  of  the  proceS^^oFAmericanizing  Catholicism 
inside  and  outside  America. 

(D)  Unobtrusive  efforts  t^^atter  certain  clauses  in  thejolitical 
structure  of  the  United  StateF^^iuerira^^  modificffidn 
of  some  of  which  wouf3  ultimately  give  the  Catholic  Church 

a  privileged  status  vis-a-vis  other  Churches. 
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With  reference  to  the  last,  two  indicators  more  than  anything 
where  the  Catholic  Church  is  concentrating  its  attack: 
Protestantism’s  softening  to  the  idea  of  a  permanent  unofficial  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Vatican;|and  die  Catholic  Church’^^ttempt  to  assail 
Constitution  of  the  U^hed**^tates  of  Americaj  Although  it  is 
perilous  to  assume  the  mantle  of  a  prophet,  yet  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  “temporary  measures”  initiated  by  Roosevelt  may  grow  into 
a  “permanent  feature”  of  the  State  Department. 

On  the  day  the  United  States  of  America  has  an  Ambassador  to 
the  Vatican,  the  Vatican  will  be  entitled  to  have  a  representative  in 
Washington  who  will  officially  address  the  President  on  behalf  not 
only  of  Vatican  City,  an  independent  miniature  State,  but  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  furthermore  on 
behalf  of  the  400  million' Roman  Catholics  all  over  the  world.  It 
would  be  as  if  Moscow’s  Ambassador  accredited  to  Washington 
were  entitled  legally  to  represent,  besides  the  Government  of  Soviet 
Russia,  American  Communists  and  indeed  all  Communists  abroad. 

What  would  this  mean?  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  would  crumble  to  the  ground  and  that  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  State  from  the  Church  would  be  gone  forever.  (It  is 
noteworthy  that  a  Papers  broadcast  dealing  with  false  and  true 
democracy  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Congressional  Record^ 
1946.  Senator  James  Murray  of  Montana,  on  proposing  its  insertion, 
remarked:  ^‘Those  who  have  criticized  this  message  .  .  .  should  be 
sure  that  in  criticizing  its  contents  they  do  not  also  criticize  some 
of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  American  Democracy J*) 

This  is  not  mere  speculation.  The  Catholic  Church  has  already 
taken  the  first  cautious  yet  bold  steps  along  this  new,  dangerous 
road.Cjn  ,the  autumn  of  1948,  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  of 
America  issued  a  long  statement  calmly  making  public  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  amend  one  of  the  most  fundamental  concepts  of 
American  Government,  to  work  “peacefully,  patiently  and  persever- 
ingly”  for  the  revision  of  what  it  considers  the  Supreme  Court’s 
“ominously  extensive  interpretation”  of  the  First  Amendment.  Their 
chief  point  at  issue  was  unmistakably  propounded:  Was  or  was  not 
the  First  Amendment,  prohibiting  Congress  from  making  laws 
“respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,”  intended  to  reach  and  to 
maintain  a  separation  of  Church  and  State?  In  their  attempts  at 
interpreting  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
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tion,  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  wrote  off  as  a  “misleading  metaphor” 
Jefferson’s  sentence  regarding  “the  wall  of  separation  between 
Church  and  State,”  going  even  further  by  suggesting  that  the  phrase 
can  he  clarified  by  the  words  of  the  Amendment  its^f?' 


To  reach  the  end  of  a  thousand-miles-long  joumeyTas  the  Chinese 
proverb  says,  one  begins  with  a  first  small  step. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  has  travelled  far  since 
the  days  in  the  18th  Century  when  its  30,000  members  were  con¬ 
sidered  almost  social  outcasts.  At  its  present  pace,  increase,  and 
growing  weight,  not  many  years  will  go  by  before  no  single  depart¬ 
ment  of  American  life  will  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  influenced 
by  the  Catholic  Church.{"^athql^ism  in  the  United  States,  being  on 
the  increase  in  geometrical  proportion,  is  geometrically  seeping 
through  the  economic,  social,  moral,  educational  and  political  life 
of  the  country. 

[Three  in  every  16  Americans  is  a  Catholic  {1949)\About  43 
Negroes  became  Catholics  in  the  United  States  every  dc^during 
194^  Catholics  represent  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  Indian 
population  of  the  United  States.  Americans  most  Catholic  cities  are: 


Boston,  leading  with  75.3  per  cent  Catholic  population.  New  Orleans 
66  per  cent,  Providence  56.7,  Syracuse  53.5,  Jersey  City  53.2, 

40.8,  Philadelphia  29.5,  and  New 

York  ordr_22.6  per 

If  the  Catholic  Church  can  exercise  such  a  remarkable  influence 
now,  when,  although  a  formidable  unit,  it  is  still  a  minority,  what 
will  be  its  power  a  few  decades  hence?  / 

The  increase  of  the  United  States  of  America’s  stature  in  world-* 


politics  will  increase  the  stature  of  American  Catholicism.  An  in¬ 
creased  American  Catholicism  will  mean  growing  Catholic  pressure 
on  the  internal  structure  of  American  society. 

How  much  of  such  pressure  will  the  fast-disintegrating  Protestant 
Churches  stand?  For  how  long  would  the  Constitution  be  left  un¬ 
altered  and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  be  allowed  to  remain 
one  of  the  fundamental  pillars  of  the  United  States? 

"TC  parallel  to  this,  American  Catholic  pressure  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  also  within  the  secretive  walls  of  the  Vatican  itself, 
so  that  out  of  the  coming  Conclaves  there  should  emerge  the  first 
of  the  American  Popes,  how  soon  would  the  Catholic  Church 
conquer  America? 
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[-4^  far  back  m  1945  there  were  rumors  that  Mgr.  Spellman  might 
be  Papal  Secretary  of  State  {Vatican  Radio,  16.6.1945) .  Since  the 
nomination  of  more  American  Cardinals,  certain  Vatican  circles  do 
not  ^^exclude”  the  possibility  of  an  American  PopeJ^'\ 

We  live  in  a  century  where  many  seemingly  impossible  specula¬ 
tions  have  already  become  pulsating  realities.  In  the  past  the  Catholic 
Church  has  performed  miracles.  Will  it  still  be  able  to  perform  one 
in  this  our  twentieth  century,  and  transfprm  the  United  States  into 
a  Catholic  America? 
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he  importance  of  the  close  friendship  betweer 
the  Vatican  and 

magnified  when  one  turns  one’s  eyes  south- 
Central  a^^^dufSTmerica.  There, 
in^^contrast  to  the  case  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Catholic  Church  does  not  set  out 
to  conquer,  lat  it  has  already  converted  Central 
and  South  American  countries  into  a  solid  Catholic  bloc,  the  lives 
of  individuals  as  well  as  of  the  various  States  conforming  to  the 
ethics  and  practice  of  Catholicism. 

But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  in  Central  and  South  America  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  supreme  force  around  which  life  revolves, 
these  areas  are  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  Vatican  as  instru- 
mSJE^which  strengthen  its  bargaining  power  in  the  international 
field  of  pplitics.|  This  became  especially  true  with  regard  to  the 
Vatican  anTTOhie  United  States  of  America  before  and  during  the 
Second  World  War.  ^  tl^  years  before  the  war  one  of  the  most 
cherished  external  pon^T' of  President  Roosevelt  was  the  creation 
of  a  compact  Pan-American  bloc,  comprising  the  North,  Central, 
and  South  American  peoples.  This  would  present  a  common  front  to 
non-American  Powers  agreed  on  a  continental  policy  directed 
towards  safeguarding  the  general  security  of  all  the  American  na- 
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tion^  Such  a  policy  may  have  been  pursued  merely  because  it  to  a 
great  extent  guaranteed  the  security  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
but  whether  Roosevelt  set  himself  the  task  of  strengthening  the  moral 
position  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  leader  of  the  Americas, 
or  whether  he  was  motivated  by  a  genuine  desire  to  unite  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  for  their  common  benefit,  is  immaterial  to  the  relation 
ship  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Americas.  The  fact  remains  that, 
Sca]^v5S""ourTEis""p^icy,|^President  Roosevelt  realized  that  the 
friendship  of  the  Vatican  was  essential  if  he  was  to  rally  the  Central 
and  South  American  countries  to  his  projectj 
-  The  success  of  his  “Good  Neighbor’'  policy  depended  upon  the 
amount  of  support  he  could  get  from  the  Pope.  This  was  thoroughly 
discussed  when  the  Papal  Representati^ve,  Cardinal  Pacelli,  visited 
Roosevelt  in  1936,  for,  besiSeTlKother  issues  welEve  already 
menSoneST"^  and  the  Cardinal  wanted  to  determine 

how  far  they  could  co-operate  in  the  international  sphere.  As  the 
Vatican  at  that  time  was  pursuing  a  policy  of  establishing  Authori¬ 
tarianism  wherever  it  could,  especially  in  countries  where  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  population  was  Catholic,  this  policy  not  only  covered 
Europe,  but  extended  to  the  American  Continent  and  included 
Central  and  South  America. 

It  was  no  mere  coincidence  that  before  the  war  in  Spain  broke 
out,  the  Vatican  sent  Cardinal  Pacelli  in  1934  on  a  triumphant  tour 
of  SoutRAmei^^  TuTdepaHu]^^  these  countries  the 

immediate  effect  was  a  visible  strengthening  of  Authoritarianism. 
Catholic  Fascist  movements  based  on  the  Italian  model  emerged, 
and  Catholic  religious  and  lay  advocates  of  the  Corporate  State 
became  vociferous.  A  more  intensive  campaign  was  launched  against 
the  common  enemy  of  civil  and  religious  power — the  Socialist  ideol¬ 
ogy  in  its  various  degrees.  - 

*"*TTiesew^^  the  joint  promotion  of  Fascist-Catholic 

i^l^or-itarianism  which  seemed  destined  to  characterize  the  century. 

|The  White  House,  although  in  disagreement  with  the  Catholic 
Churdi’s  support  of  this  tendency  in  Latin  America,  closed  an  eye 
to  it,  provided  it  could  obtain  the  Vatican’s  co-operation  in  persuad¬ 
ing  Latin  America^  favor  the  United^'States  of  America’s  “Good 
Neighbor”  polic^Cln  return  the  United  States  of  America  would 
comply  with  ffie  Vatican’s  wish  to  deprive  the  Spanish  Republic  of 
necessary  armaments f( as  already  seen).  Further,  as  the  Vatican  bad 
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influenced  the  Catholic  vote  in  the  Presidential  election  andjwould 
eventually  advise  jh^  American  Hierarchy  to  support  Roosevelfs 
administralionTSie  "United  States  ol~St^ca^ 
possible  to  re-estabIisK~diplo'matic  relatjons  witETComeJ 
'*”*The  Vatican  kepfWe  InffuCTce'itliouid  exercise  in  Latin  America 
in  the  balance  when  dealing  with  Roosevelt,  not  only  before,  but  also 
during,  the  war.fBefore  the  United  States  of  America’s  entry  into  the 
conflict,  and  while  the  Vatican  was  counting  on  a  Fascist  victory, 
the  most  vocifCT0us~elemrats  in  the  whole  American  TIontinenTln 
their  hostility  towards  any  move  to  help  the  democracies  were  the 
Catholicsl  They  were  amongst  the  most  obdurate  Isolationists,  and 
afterSS^sia  wias  attacked  (June  1941)  they  became  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Roosevelt’s  policy  owing  to  their  (and  naturally  the 
Vatican’s)  hatred  of  the  Atheistic  Soviets. 

When,  however,  success  no  longer  followed  the  Fascist  dictator¬ 
ships,  and  it  became  evident  who  the  victors  would  be,  Latin 
America,  although  still  bitter  about  the  Anglo-American  partnership 
with  Russia,  fell  quickly  into  line  with  Roosevelt’s  policy .^his  com¬ 
pliance  was  shown  by  the  forming  of  a  united  Western  hemisphere, 
by  declaring  war  on  the  Axis,  and  by  sending  help  in  food,  money, 
and  men  to  the  AIIi^Not  only  the  natural  desire  to  side  with  the 
victor,  but  alsopressure  from  the  Vatican,  persuaded  the  Latin 
nations  tTt^cSsucFTltep.i^s^^  bargaining  power  of 

the  Vatican  with  the  United  States,  which  the  Pope  wanted  to 
influence  to  foUow  a  given  course  with  the  other  Western  democracies 
in  their  policy  towards  Soviet  Russia ju^  the  settlement  of  a  post¬ 
war  social  and  political  order  in  Europe.! 

Tfltin  America,  seen  from  this  point  of  view,  was,  and  still  is,  a 
great  instrument  in  the  global  policy  of  the  Vatican— an  instrument 
which  has  been  employed  for  definite  political  reasons,  not  only 
on  the  occasion  just  mentioned,  but^also  in  numerous  earlier  in¬ 
stances,  such  as  the  one  already  given,  when  during  the  Abyssinian 
War  the  Vatican  greatly  influenced  the  Latin-American  RepuHics, 
at  the  .L^guT'oTTIaSo^r^^^g"^^  measures  which  would  not 
impede  MussolinT  from  prosecuting  his  attack  on  Ethiopia,  or  when, 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  I^me  exerted  all  its  influencejo 

paralyse  the  Spanish  Republic^ 

^tent  to'”iriiidiiA^  can  influence  Latin  America,  at 

first  seeming  impossible,  is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  repercussions 
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which  an  overpowering  spiritual  authority  can  exercise  on  ethical, 
social,  and  political  naatters.  We  have  seen  this  process  at  work 
in  practically  all  the  events  which  we  have  so  far  examined  in  this 
book.  fW^  have  witnessed  it  in  several  countries  of  Europe  where 
only  a  minority  of  the  population  are  active  Catholics  and  where 
Governments  were  openly  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Churc&| 

If,  in  spite  of  hostility,  the  Catholic  Church,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
can  influence  the  internal  and  external  policies  of  these  countries, 
how  much  easier  it  must  be  for  it  to  wield  political  power  where  it 
has  ruled  and  continues  to  rule  practically  unchallenged!  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Latin  America  is  pervaded  from  top  to 
bottom  with  the  spirit  and  ethics  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Except  for 
a  small  minority,  the  whole  population  of  a  Latin-American  Republic 
is  born,  is  nurtured,  and  dies,  in  an  atmosphere  of  Catholicism.  Even 
those  who  do  not  practise  the  religion  cannot  escape  the  effects  of  a 
society  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  permeates  all  strata,  from  the 
econojnic  to  the  cultural,  from  the  social  to  the  political. 

Whether  the  widespread  illiteracy  which  still  pervades  Latin 
America  is  due  mainly  to  the  Catholic  Church  or  to  other  causes, 
we  cannot  tell.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  in  South  America 
there  is  more  illiteracy  than  in  any  other  region  inhabited  by  a 
white  race. 

■^0  quote  only  a  few  figures:  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War  (1939)  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  still  had  enor¬ 
mous  backward  areaiClSaTabour^*"pS^“cen1^^  Japan,  which 

less  than  a  century  befonT^adbee^^  most  illiterate  coun¬ 


tries,  by  1935  had  th^lowest  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  whole 
world — namely,  1  per  centTln  contrast  to  this,  their  neighbors,  where 
Catholicism  prominent  for  centuries — namely,  the  ^^^ip- 

pine^still  had  35  per  cent  illiteracy^  while  Mexico,  one  of  the  most 
progressive  Latin- American  countries,  had  to  cope  with  45^er^ent 


illiterac^in  spite  of  the  enormous  efforts  of  her  Government.  Brazil, 
iSeTarg^  South  American  country,  in  1939  had  more  than  60  per 
.cent,  coming  third  in  illiteracy  to  thelSI^erlands  East  Indies,  with 
97  per  cent,  and  !]gritisOn3iawitib^^  per  cent.  _ 

^Jmdiis^tate  of'affanTnioChurchTsa^  with  those  elements 


of  a  social  and  economic  nature  whose  interest  it  is  to  maintain  the 


status  quo  as  long  as  possible — or  at  least  with  as  little  change  as 
possiblerSn  illiterate  populace  gives  tremendous  force  to  Catholi- 
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oism,  enabling  it  to  dominate  the  internal  and  external  conduct  of 
Latin  America  as  a 

Although  Latin  America  is  completely  under  the  spell  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  this  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  forces  which 
work  against  its  spiritual  dominion.  On  the  contrary,  more  than 
one  explosion  has  taken  place  in  ^djich  the  hostile  forces  involved 
gave  no  quarter  to  their  enemies.  |The  leading  country  against  the 
dominion  of  the  Catholic  Church  mLatin  America  has  been,  and 
still  is,  MexicoI| There  the  Church,  which  for  centuries  exercised  a 
strangleholcTon  all  forms  of  life,  was  compelled,  in  the  decades  be¬ 
tween  the  two  world  wars,  to  take  a  less  prominent  part  and  to 
confine  its  activities  to  the  purely  religious  field,  ^ts^^^^  monopoly  in 
education  and  culture,  and  its  enormous  wealth,  were  forcibly  taken 
from^^i^The  Mexican  progressive  forces,  in  fact,  did  exactly  what 
the  Spanish  Republic  did  a  few  years  later.  As  in  the  case  of  Spain, 
the  Catholic  Church  reacted  by  starting  a  most  destructive  Civil  War, 
which  tore  the  country  for  several  years,  marking  the  third  decade 
of  this  century  (1920-30)  with  risings,  mutinies,  and  assassinations, 
engineered  by  Catholic  generals,  priests,  and  laymen  against  the 
legal  Governments,  some  members  of  religious  Orders  going  so  far 
as  to  incite  lay  Catholics  to  kill  the  head  of  the  Republic,  an  incite¬ 
ment  which  bore  fruit  when  a  most  devout  member  of  the  Church, 
after  direct  instigation  by  the  Mother  Superior  of  a  Convent,  mur- 
dereTUie  Mexican  Present,  Gen^Sr'SIvaro"''"^br^^^ 

1928) ;  while  in  the  foreign  fmdjfcCErmcff^^’g^^  to 

mvol^  the  intervention  od^the  lJnh^^^  America. 

[The  new  President  had  been  elected  on  July  i,  1928,  He  was  mur^ 
dered  the  day  following  his  declaration  that  the  Church  had  to  he 
blamed  for  the  Civil  War,  Ex-President  Calles  himself  went  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  murderer,  who  declared  that  he  was  made  to  take  the  Presi^ 
denfs  life  by  ^‘Christ  our  Lord,  in  order  that  religion  may  prevail  in 
Mexico, To  numerous  American  press  men  the  murderer  stated:  “/ 
killed  General  Obregon  because  he  was  the  instigator  of  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  ChurchJ^  At  his  trial  he  confessed  that  the  Mother 
Superior  of  the  Convent  of  Espirito  Santo  had  *Hnspired’^  his  crime,'l 

The  influence  of  the  American  Hierarchy  and  the  pressure  of  the 
American  oil  companies  expropriated  by  the  Mexican  Government 
together  were  so  strong  that  at  one  moment  the  United  States  of 
America  seriously  considered  intervening,  under  the  pretext  of  annual 


manoeuvres  at  the  Mexi^n  border,  and  war  correspondents  were 
warned  to  be  in  readineslS^^e  alliance  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  North  American  oil  con^rns,  both  of  whom  liad  great  wealth 
to  defend  in  Mexican  territory,  almost  succeeded^This  campaign 
continued,  although  with  less  virulence  and  good  Iuck,  until  the  first 
term  of  President  Roosevelt. 

j/^e  Vatican’s  attempts  to  enlist  foreign  secular  help  to  crush  the 
Mexican  Secular  Government  were  in  vain,  as  Roosevelt  was  con- 
,  vinced  that  he  could  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico 
without  alarming  the  already  suspicious  Latin-American  countries 
and  thus  imperiUing  his  “Good  Neighbor”  policy .^^^rdingly  the 
Vatican,  on  the  return  of  Cardinal  Pacelli  from  hi^TSerican  tour 
in  1936,  resorted  to  the  only  means  left — the  initiation  of  a  Catholic 
authoritarian  political  movement  in  MexicOgJ 

The  movement  came  into  the  open  in  1937,  under  the  name  of 
La  Union  Nacional  Sinarquista,  later  called  Sinarquism.  It  was  a 
mixture  of  Catholic  dictatorship  on  the  model  of  Franco’s,  of  Fas¬ 
cism,  Nazism,  and  the  Ku-Klux-Klan.  It  had  a  sixteen-point  program. 
It  openly  declared  war  on  democracy  and  all  other  enemies  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  had  as  its  main  object  the  restoration  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  its  former  power. 

members  were  mostly  devout  Catholics,  amongst  whom  were 
priests  and  even  bishops,  and  it  was  soon  recognized  as  “the  most 
diangerous  Fascist  movement  in  Latin  America” — so  much  so  that 
even  Catholic  papers  declared  that  “if  Sinarquism  succeeded  in  its 
purpose  of  increasing  its  numbers  considerably,  there  is  real  danger 
,of  civil  war”  {The  Commonweal  and  Catholic  Herald,  August  4, 
1944).  By  1943-4  it  was  reckoned  that  it  had  between  a  million  and 
one  and  a  half  million  members. 

The  movement,  it  should  be  noted,  sprang  up  at  the  same  time  as 
Father  Coughlin  was  preparing  the  ground  for  a  similar  movement 
rnTm^^^hi^dStates  of  America.  Simultaneously,  in  practically  all 
the  other  Latin-American  countries,  Fascist  and  semi-Fascist  move¬ 
ments  were  being  created  in  imitation  of  their  European  counter¬ 
parts;  and  the  Civil  War  in  Spain  was  proceeding  on  its  fateful 
course. 

This  Totalitarianism,  unlike  that  which  had  previously  character¬ 
ized  Latin-American  political  life,  had  taken  (Mnite  shape  and  an 
ideological  formula  with  startling  abruptnes^^l^^udden  wave  of 
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Catholic-Fascist  Authoritarianism  sweeping  Latin  America  from 
South  to  North  was  no  mere  coincidence:  it  was  but  the  extension 
of  the  policy  which  the  Vatican  had  been  pursuing  in  Europe.  J 

This  system  of  Catholic  Totalitarianism,  extending  from  the  Argen¬ 
tine  to  the  United  States  of  America,  was  to  render  great  service  to 
the  Vatican’s  world  policy  before,  and  above  all  during,  the  Second 
World  War.  For  all  these  countries,  being  under  the  same  central 
spiritual  direction,  had  to  support  a  given  policy — namely,  that 
promulgated  by  the  Vatican.  Thus,  as  before  the  war,  the  policy  of 
Catholic  American  Authoritarianism  was  one  of  sympathy  with  the 
Fascist  countries  of  Europe,  so  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war  their 
affinity  with  Fascism  increased.  Their  help  did  not  remain  only 
theoretical,  but  passed  into  the  field  of  practical  politics. 

The  Catholic  Church,  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Second 
World  War,  supported  Fascism  and  thus  directly  and  indirectly  saw 
to  it  that  forces  outside  Europe — in  this  case  in  the  Americas — did 
not  impede  the  establishment  of  an  authoritarian  EuropejTo  achieve 
this  purpose  it  managed  in  such  a  way  that  those  American^ements 
which  wanted  to  help  the  Western  democracies  should  not  fulfill  their 
aims.  I 

An  Isolationist  campaign  was  started  throughout  the  Western 
hemisphere,  the  main  purpose  of  which  was  to  let  Europe  solve  its 
own  problems.  It  was  believed  that,  as  Nazism  and  Fascism  had  the 
upper  hand,  they  would  win  the  war.  This  American  Isolationism, 
which  was  to  a  certain  extent  natural  enough,  was  advocated  by  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  Latin  and  North  American  society  very  little  con¬ 
cerned  with  religion,  and  was  enormously  strengthened  by  the  weight 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  ’Vw 

In  fact,  the  case  for  American  Isolationism  was  expounded  by 
Catholics — this  not  only  in  Latin  America,  but  significantly  enough 
in  the  United  States  of  America  as  well^atholioism  became  the  very 
backbone  of  Is olationis^J Suffice  it  to  give  a  few  examples. 

The  Jesuit  magazine  America^  on  July  19,  1940,  amongst  other 
things,  declared; 

Is  it  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  President  ...  to  bring  this  country  into  an 
undeclared  war  against  Germany  and  Italy?  As  the  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati 
has  said,  we  have  no  moral  justification  for  making  war  against  nations.  .  ,  . 
It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  prepare  armaments  to  be  used  in  England’s  aid. 
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The  center  of  Catholic  Isolationism  was  Father  Coughlin,  who. 
talking  about  Nazi  Germany,  said: 


Perhaps,  nothing  is  greater  proof  of  the  rottenness  of  the  ^  empire-system 
than  that  one  single  unified,  clean-living  peopl^  fired  by  an  ideal  to  liberate 
the  world  once  and  for  all  from  an  orientaist  gofd-debt  slave  systy  of  finance, 
can  march  tireless  over  nation  lEer  nation,  and  bring  two  great  empires  to 
their  knees- 


He  went  even  farther,  and  in  Socicd  Justice  declared. 

Great  Britain  is  doomed  and  should  be  doomed.  There  is  no  danger  of  Hitler 
threatening  the  United  States.  We  should  build  arm^ents  for  Ae  pur:^se  of 
crushing  Soviet  Russia,  iu  co-operation  with  the  Christian  Totalitarian  States: 
Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Portugal  (quoted  by  League  of  Human  Rights 
Bulletin,  Cleveland,  Ohio). 


This,  in  a  nutshell,  was  the  main  purpose  of  American  Isolationism 

_ whether  of  the  North  or  South  American  brand — as  supported  hy 

Catholic  extremists.  The  American  Hierarchy,  at  a  time  when  Hitler 
was  marching  from  one  military  success  to  another,  raised  the  slogan 
“Leave  Europe  to  God,”  and  several  dignitaries,  includin^f^on- 
signor  Huffy,  of  Buffalo,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  if  the  United 
States'^f^kmencasEouil  ever  become  an  ally  of  SoTOt  Russia  they 
would  publicly  ask  Catholic  soldiers  to  refuse  to  fighO 

In  the  United  States  of  America  this  sort  oiTsolalionism  was 
silenced  hy  Pearl  Harbor  in  December  1941,  but  in  Latin  America 
it  persisted  until  almost  the  very  end  of  the  war.  It  diminished  only 
after  the  Vatican  had  openly  sided  with  the  Western  Powers  and 
when  the  United  States  of  America  brought  pressure  to  hear  upon 
the  South  American  States,  which  by  the  end^f  1944,  or  spring  of 
1945,  hastened  to  declare  war  on  the  Axis. 

With  the  defeat  of  Fascism  in  Europe,  Catholic  Authoritarianism 
in  the  Americas,  although  not  so  bIataiJL.Aa^in_tld[iey^^ 
solini  and  Hitler,  was,  nevertheless,  as  active  as  evgr.  This  especially 
vdffTre^mTtoTC'atin  America,  wherTtKrvanous  Hscist  and  semi- 
Fascist  movements,  subdued  for  only  a  short  while,  openly  resumed 
their  activities,  in  unison  with  the  last  citadel  of  Catholic  Fascism  in 
Europe — ^namely.  Franco’s  Spain. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  Latin 
bloc  under  the  aegis  of  Hitler’s  New  Order.  The  heir  of  such  a  plan 
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during  the  last  years  of  the  Second  World  War  automatically  became 
Spanish  Fascism,  which,  incidentally,  had  entertained  similar  ideas 
since  its  very  creation.  This  scheme  was  mainly  directed  to  Latin 
America,  and  in  the  dawn  of  peace  it  once  more  became  active|The 
impetus  it  received  was  not  drawn  from  native  sources  alone/lE^t 
from  the  great  idea  of  a  Spanish-Latin  bloc,  linked  and  directed  by 
the  Iberian  Fascism  of  Frano^ 

The  chief  plan  of  this  surviving  Fascism  in  Latin  America  was 
that  of  merging  all  Nazi-Fascist-Falangist  movements  throughout 
Central  and  South  America.  This  activity  was  carried  out  mainly 
through  Franco’s  Falange  Exterior  and  the  various  other  diplomatic 
and  cultural  organizations  in  America,  whose  task  became  that  of 
linking  the  Spanish  Falange,  the  Portuguese  Legiao  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  and  the  Latin  Fascist  movements  in  America.  The  Falange 
in  Cuba,  for  instance,  was  linked  up  with  Mexican  Sinarquismo  and 
with  the  coups  <Tetat  which  in  Argentina,  and  then  in  Brazil,  followed 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

In  the  last-named  country  President  Vargas  was  thrown  out  of 
office  by  General  Goes  Monteiro,  who,  during  the  war,  was  so  openly 
pro-Nazi  Germany  and  soTEe^  a  supporter  of  Fascism  that  when 
BraSriGnaTIy  joined  the  Allies  he  had  to  ‘‘resign”  from  the  post 
of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Brazilian  Army. 

To  show  how  the  Vatican  was  behind  this  trend  in  Brazil,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  went  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  a  Catholic  bishog^ 

I  was  excommunicated  [said  the  Bishop]  for  my  exposure  of  the  Hispanidad 
movement  in  the  Brazilian  See  and  in  other  American  countries.  Hispanidad 
is  the  Falange  in  action. 

In  the  organization  were  representatives  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Fascist  Parties,  the  Legiao  and  the  Falange.  The  leader  of  the  organization 
in  Brazil  was  Ramon  Cuesta,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  who  directed  all  Fal¬ 
angist  activitieTln  §outh**5mericamomL"^io**^*Taneiro.  Cuesta  maintained 
contact  with  the  whole  of  America,  organizing  a  movement  aimed  at  the  crea¬ 
tion  (d  Franco’s  Iberian  “Empir^”  Political  Imperialism  is  trying  to  survive  in 
the  AmericaslaSdertKeleade^rsInp  of  the  Vatican  and  Franco.  (Mgr,  C.  Duarte 
Costa,  Rio  de  Jamiro,  July  1945.) 

Spanish-Catholic-South  American  Fascism  had  the  control  of  a 
string  of  seven  important  and  a  dozen  minor  newspapers  in  Havana, 
Bogota,  Quito,  Mexico  City,  Santiago,  Caracas,  and  Panama  City. 

By  October  1945  the  “Latin  bloc”  had  started  to  move  as  a  well- 
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organized  Catholic  Fascist  movement,  closely  linking  continent  with 
continent.  In  the  years  following  the  Second  World  War  the  Cath¬ 
olicity  of  Latin  America  was  stressed  more  energetically  than  ever 
before  both  by  the  Church  and  by  the  various  Governments,  with  the 
result  that  the  Vatican’s  influence  continued  to  grow  rapidly.  This 
caused  Catholic  social  doctrines  supporting  Authoritarianism  to  be 
embodied  in  the  legislation  of  the  countries  concerned.  The  following 
examples  are  typical: the  BraziJ^  Parliament  decreed  that  a  speech 
delivered  in  Rio  de  J^iroTn  1934  by  Pius  XII,  when  Papal  dele¬ 
gate,  should  be  written  on  a  bronze  plaque  and  afi&xed  to  the  wall 
of  the  Chamber  (September,  1946).  The  new  Constitution  of  Brazil 
officially  made  Catholicism  the  State  religion,  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
hibiting  divorce  and  making  it  compulsory  that  the  name  of  God 
be  invoked  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  (August-September 
1946).  The  new  President  of  Colombia,  immediately  after  his  elec¬ 
tion,  hastened  to  express  his  “determination”  to  govern  only  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  the  Papal  encychcals  (August  1946)  the 
same  prind^I5snE^ea3er^^^  rememSeiT^s  had  bera  adopted 
by  Mussolini,  Franco,  Salazar,  and  other  Fascist  dictalMS^ 

What  was  the  intention  of  all  this  plotting  to  unite  Catholic  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  all  the  Central  and  South  American  countries  into  a 
racial,  religious,  and  linguistic  authoritarian  unit?\Wa§,it  meant  as 
a  reaction  to  the  predominance  of  Protestant  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  Westp^rn  hemisphere,  of  England  and,  above  aU,  Soviet 
Russia  in  Europe  ?^r  was  it  but  the  first  step  in  the  post-Second- 
World-War  peiiiod^leading  to  the  resurrection  of  a  pugnacious  Fas¬ 
cism^  Only  the  future  will  tell.  The  fact  that  it  existed  and  that  it 
became  so  active  immediately  after  Fascism  was  defeated  in  Europe 
shows  that  the  real  motive  behind  it  all  was  that  the  Vatican  had 
resumed  in  earnest  its  great  plan  of  organizing  Catholic  Authoritari¬ 
anism  in  the  Western  hemisphere  to  counterbalance,  in  due  time, 
a  revolutionary  Europe. 

yitjs  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Catholic  Church,  by  directing  a 
^eri  political  trend  towards  an  international  issue — e.g.,  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  War,  Spanish  Civil  War,  and  Second  World  War — can  in- 
fliuence  the  course  of  events  on  a  continental,  indeed  on  a  global, 
scale  and  exert  pressure  on  great  countries  whichconsiSeiTitusKE^ 
to  align  the  Church’s  friendship  on  their  sid^ 

In  this  case  the  Vatican  had  at  its  disposal,  for  use  as  an  instru- 
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ment  in  world  and  domestic  policy  within  more  than  ojgie  country, 
all  the  Catholic  Churches  on  the  American  Continent. fXhese  it  em¬ 
ployed  to  bargain  with  Roosevelt  in  the  attempt  to  keep  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Latin  America  out  of  the  war  and  to  make 
the  Allies  check  Soviet  Russia  and  Communism  in  Euroj^SIn  short, 
the  Vatican  steered  American  Catholicism  on  a  set  patEm  order  to 
strengthen  its  policy  in  Europe  against  Soviet  Russia,  and  against 
the  spreading  of  the  Socialist  ideology  while  at  the  same  time  sup- 
jporting  Right-wing  Authoritarianism  wherever  possible. 

V  South  and  Central  America,  however,  would  lose  much  of  their 
importance  as  Catholic  countries  and,  above  all,  as  bargaining  weight 
used  by  the  Vatican  in  the  field  of  international  politics  if  they  were 
not  guided  by  the  leading  country  of  the  American  Continent,  the 
United  States  of  America.  For  the  United  States  of  America  has  all 
the  appearances  of  maintaining  its  position  as  one  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  countries — if  not  of  becoming  the  most  powerful  country — of 
the  world.\ 

As  economic  and  financial  strength  automatically  import  political 
strength,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  dominating  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  would  greatly  benefit  abroad  by  the  immense 
prestige  of  an  all-powerful  nation.  This,  in  turn,  would  make  it  easier 
for  that  Church  to  further  its  spiritual  interestlThe  Vatican  designs 
to  conquer  the  United  States  of  America,  not  omy*a^ such,  but  also 
as  the  lead^ofjhe  Americas  and  the  potential  leader  of  American 

CathoIicismT)  ? 

When  contemplating  the  strides  being  made  by  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  keeping  in  mind  this 
scheme  embracing  the  whole  Continent,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  important 
place  of  Latin  America.  Latin  America  will  simply  reinforce  the 
dynamism  of  United  States  of  America  Catholicism.  This,  in  turn, 
will  impart  vitality  to  the  rather  easy-going  Catholicism  of  South 
America  by  introducing  not  merely  a  North  American  Catholic 
policy,  but  a  Continual  American  Catholic  policy  to  confront  inter- 
Continental  issues.  I  Thai  is  the  real  pivot  on  which  the  Vatican’s 
policy  towards  the  Umted  States  of  America  revolv^l 

By  creating  a  powerful  Catholicism  within  the  United  States  of 
America  aiming  eventually  to  conquer  the  country,  the  Catholic 
Church  is  attempting  to  align  the  whole  American  Continent  in  a 
powerful  Catholic  bloc,  to  counter-oppose  not  only  a  semi- Atheist  and 
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revolutionary  Europe,  but  also  a  fermenting  and  restless  Asia.|For 
it  is  there  that  the  two  great  forces,  economic  and  ideological,  mti- 
mately  will  clas^^ese  forces,  represented  in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic 
Church  by  ^ovI^ISursia  and  Communism  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  Western  Powers,  led  by  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  already  begun  an  unofficial  war  decades  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  two  world 

The  conflict  in  the  years  to  come  will  assume  a  more  acute  form, 
and  as  the  Vatican  has  great  interests  in  Asia,  it  follows  that  it  will 
befriend  any  Power  hostile  to  Russia  and  Communism.  This  long- 
range  policy  has  been  slowly  unfolding  itself,  especially  since  the 
beginning  of  the  post-Second  World  War,  and  has  been  based  on 
friendship  with  an  expanding  United  States  of  America. 

The  Vatican’s  policy  in  Asia,  although  based  on  the  furtherance 
of  Catholicism,  was  strongly  influenced,  in  the  period  between  the 
two  world  wars,  by  the  general  policy  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Europe.  It  favored  any  individual,  movement,  or  nation  ready  to 
make  an  alliance  with  it  and  to  grant  it  privileges  and  help  in  fight¬ 
ing  the  common  enemy — ^Bolshevism. 

"T^s  policy  was  initiated  in  Asia  in  the  years  following  the  First 
World  War,  when  the  Catholic  Church,  which  previously  had  merely 
tried  to  expand,  looked  for  non-religious  Allies  to  cope  with  the  Red 
bogy  it  had  already  encountered  in  Europe.  For  the  geographical 
proximity  of  Soviet  Russia  to  such  huge  human  conglomerations  as 
Japan,  China,  and  India,  and  the  awakening  of  the  Asiatic  people  to 
the  spreading  Bolshevik  ideology,  had  begun  to  alarm  the  various 
elements  whose  interests  lay  in  the  checking  of  such  a  danger. 

nation  which  above  all  others  could  become  a  useful  partner 
to  the  Catholic  Church  was  Japan.  This  owing  to  the  following 
factors.  First,  Japan  was  an  independent  country,  capable  of  an 
independS^mestic  and  foreign  policy.  Secondly,  it  was  clear  that 
Japan  intended  to  expand  over  China,  where  the  Vatican  had  intgr^ 
ests  to  protect.  Thirdly,  Japan  was  the  natural  enemyoiEL^Sa, 
espedmlfysii^  tEe  Red  Revolution 

This  last  factor  was  of  paramount  importance  to  the  creation  of 
good  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  Japan,  for  it  meant  that 
both,  dreading  the  same  enemy — ^the  one  for  racial,  economic,  and 
political,  the  other  for  ideological  and  religious,  reasons — had  com¬ 
mon  ground  on  which  to  collaborate  in  Asia. 
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Such  collaboration  began  when,  following  Japan’s  first  aggression 
in  Manchuria  in  1931,  the  Vatican  noticed  with  pleasure  that  the 
Japanese  in  the  newly  occupied  territories  were  making  it  their  chief 
task  ruthlessly  to  stamp  out  Bolshevism.  This  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  from  the  Vatican’s  viewpoint,  for  the  existence  of  Chinese 
Communist  bands  roaming  about  chaotic  China  had  meanwhile 
brQjj^ht  the  Bolshevik  menace  in  Asia  nearer  than  ever. 

From  that  time  onwards  the  Vatican’s  intercourse  with  Japan — 
which  officially  dated  back  as  far  as  1919,  when  an  Apostolic  Dele¬ 
gation  was  first  created  in  To£yo~-^*bIme  more  and  more  cordial, 
especially  since  the  Japanese  territorial  expansion  and  the  consolida- 
tmn  of  that  peculiar  brand  of  Japanese  Authoritarianism  at  home. 

^t,;may  have  been  coincidence,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
relationship  between  the  Vatican  and  Japan  became  closer  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the  century,  when  Fascism  and 
Nazism  were  consolidating  themselves  in  Europe  and  the  Pope  had 
begun  his  first  great  campaign  against  Bolshevism,  and  Japan  set 
about  liquidating  the  Liberal  and  democratic  forces  in  Japan  itself, 
while  committing  its  first  aggression  against  Manchuri^ 

This  friendship  continued  to  improve,  especially  wnm  a  full-scale 
war  began,  in  1936,  between  Japan  and  China  and  the  Japanese 
gained  control  of  vast  regions  in  its  neighbor’s  country.  It  was 
strengthened  when  Nazi  Germany  and  Japan  drew  up  an  inter¬ 
continental  plan  and  signed  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  (1936),  thanks 
to  which  the  arch-enemy  of  both — ^namely,  Soviet  Russia — was  closed 
in  from  the  East  and  the  West  by  these  two  formidable  countries. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Japan  was  to  be  the  Germany 
of  the  East,  the  destroyer  of  Bolshevism  in  Asia  and  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Japan  was  not  slow  in  realizing  the  usefulness  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  when  she  overran  vast  Chinese  territories  she  gave 
promises  to  respect  Catholic  missions  and  even  grant  them  privileges 
when  possible. 

The  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  to  ingratiate  herself 
with  the  Japanese  overlords,  went  very  far,  even  in  matters  of 
religious  and  moral  principles.  Such  an  attitude  was  most  remark¬ 
able,  especially  when  the  Japanese  rulers,  to  enhance  the  Authori¬ 
tarianism  of  a  country  ready  to  declare  war  on  the  West,  passed  a 
law  declaring  that  all  Japanese  subjects  had  to  pay  homage  to  the 
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Mikado.  This  naturaUj^  affected  Jap^  and 

the  VaticaSrS~SS*^jeSecfTo^t5  stating  that  is  was  contrary  to  the 
doctrines  of  Catholicism.  But  its  protests  were  short-lived  and  it 
soon  consented,  having  forgotten  the  early  Christians  who  died  just 
because  they  refused  to  obey  laws  such  as  this  one. 

When  the  Second  World  War  broke  out  the  Vatican  and  Japan 
drew  still  closer,  for  the  Catholic  Church  was  hoping  that  the  policy 
of  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  would  at  last  yield  results.  But  when 
Hitler  struck  against  Russia  the  joy  of  the  Vatican  was  only  half 
what  it  might  have  been;  for  Japan,^  instead  of  attacking  from  the 
East,  as  had  been  hoped,  plan  of  her  own  and  hit  at 

Pearl  Harbor,  thus  drawing  the  United  States  of  Xmefioa  into  the 
war. 

The  Vatican,  however,  making  the  best  of  the  situation,  was  soon 
consoled  by  the  incredible  advances  of  Japan  in  the  East.  It  seemed 
as  if,  after  all,^the  partners  of  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  would  win 
the  ^r|By  19^ffitler  was  at  the  gates  of  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and 
StaCngcad,  while  Japan  had  occupied  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and 
overrun  immense  territories. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  Nazi  Germany  and  Japan  seemed 
victorious,  Russia  prostrated,  and  the  Western  Powers  on  the  brink 
of  defeat,  that  the  Vatican  established  diplomatic  relati^  with 
Tokyo  (Ma^FT9^![[r^T^°‘estaElish^^ 

oFfeect  contact  between  Japan  and  the  Vatican  assumes  a  particular 
significance,”  declared,  at  that  time,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister. 
The  “particular  significance”  was  duly  noticed  in  Washington  and 
Moscowri3n  representations  from  President  Roosevelt  the  Vatican 
pointed  omtliat  the  Catholic  Church  had  its  spiritual  interests  to 
consider.  Many  Catholic  soldiers  had  fallen  prisoners,  numerous 
Catholic  missions  were  in  territories  occupied  by  the  Japanese,  and 
the  Philippines  were  more  than  9  per  cent  Catholic.  Above  all,  the 
Vatican  wias  neutral;  therefore  its  duty  was  to  improve  the  already 
excellent  relationship  which  had  existed  during  the  previous  ten 
years  (that  is,  since  the  first  Japanese  attack  on  Manchuria,  1931). 

of  the  main  reasons  for  &^continual  scurrying  of  Myron 
Taylor  to  the  Vatican  was  the  intimate  friendship  between  Rome 
and  Tokyo,  and  more  than  once  the  otherwise  c^dial  relationship 
of  Pius  XII  and  Roosevelt  was  marred  by  this  fact.  Such  was  the 
case7?^*ms^mce7^  Portugal  was  on  the  brink  of  declaring  war 
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on  Japan  because  the  latter  had  refused  to  evacuate  Timor  (October 
1943),  and  the  Vatican  exercised  its  mfluence  on  Catholic  Salazar 
and  persuaded  him  to  remain  neutral&his  impeded  the  plans  of  the 
Allies,  who  anxiously  awaited  Portuguese  participation  because  of 
the  naval  bases  which  her  entry  would  have  put  at  theirdisposal  for 
fighting  the  serious  menace  of  the  “U”-bo-ats.  As  a  compromise, 
Salazar  leased  the  Azores  to  the  Western  Powers,  after  Roosevelt  had 
brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  Portugal  through  the  Vatic  ami 

Japan,  as  promised,  treated  the  Catholic  Church  with  special  con¬ 
sideration  as  regards  its  missions.  To  quote  a  typical  instance,  while 
Protestants  were  interned  or  imprisoned,  Catholic  priests  and  nuns 
were  left  free  and  even  helped.  In  1944,  in  the  Philippines  alone, 
there  were  528  Protestant  missionaries  interned,  130  in  China,  and 
10  in  Japan  (Presbyterian  Church  Times,  October  28,  1944),  while, 
to  quote  the  magazine  America,  of  January  8,  1944:  “Eighty  per  cent 
to  90  per  cent  of  our  priests,  nuns,  and  brothers  (Catholics)  in  the 
Orient  have  remained  at  their  posts.  Their  number  is  about  7,500. 
The  remaining  10  per  cent,  most  of  them  American,  were  allowed 
to  return  home  in  safety.” 

But  the  eventual  defeat  in  the  West  spelled  defeat  in  the  East. 
Nazi  Germany’s  capitulation  meant  Japan’s  capitulation.  Left  alone, 
battered  by  the  power  of  the  United  States  of  America,  shattered  by 
the  first  atomic  bomb  which  pulverized  Hiroshima,  then  attacked  by 
Soviet  Russia  (August  9,  1945),  she  finally  sued  for  peace. 

The  bastion  against  Bolshevism  and  Soviet  Russia,  which  the 
Vatican  had  hoped  would  save  Asia,  had  crumbled  in  the  East  as 
the  bastion  of  Nazi  Germany  had  fallen  a  few  months  before  in  the 
West.|rhe  failure  of  a  policjon  two  continents  completed  the  failure 
of  the  Vatican’s  world  policy^o  far  as  the  rather  strained  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Vatican  ana  China  is  concerned,  ironically  enough 
it  became  more  cordial  after  Rome  had  established  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Japan,  this  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  soon  as  the  Vatican-Tokyo  exchange  of  diplomats  was 
effected,  took  steps  to  see  that  regular  diplomatic  contacts  should 
likewise  be  established  between  her  and  Rome. 

The  Vatican  put  forward  endless  objections,  which,  however, 
were  overruled  when  the  American  Hierarchy,  and,  above  all,  Wash¬ 
ington,  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  in  the  general  interests  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  China  and  in  the  United  States  of  America  to 
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incur  the  momentary  displeasure  of  Japan  exchanging  repr^ 
sentatives  with  Chu^nking.  It  was  thus  that  in  June  1942  the  first 
Chinese  Minister  was  appointed  to  the  Vatican.  Although  this  was 
done  more  to  appease  the  United  States  of  America  than  for  any¬ 
thing  else  (China,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Vatican,  being  merely  a  part  of 
the  great  policy  it  was  conducting  with  regard  to  Germany  in  Europe 
and  Japan  in  Asia),  the  possibility  of  a  German- Japanese  defeat 
played  no  mean  part  in  the  Vatican’s  decision  to  take  such  a  step. 
For  the  Catholic  Church  had  to  consider  the  interests  of  well  over 
^000,000  Catholics  scattered  in  Chinese  regions  and  of  a  com- 
paratively  flourishing  young  Church  which,  by  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  comprised  4,000  priests,  12,000  sisters  and  brothers, 
and  a  lay  staff  of  about  100,000,  made  up  mainly  of  teachers, 
doctors,  and  catechists. 

Moreover,  the  Vatican,  after  the  First  World  War,  had  begun  a 
drive  to  establish  a  native  hierarchy,  and  by  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  had  succeeded  in  assigning  to  various  Chinese  dioceses 
more  native  bishops  than  there  were  in  any  other  non-Western 
country.  Such  a  policy,  which  it  had  adopted  with  regard  to  its 
missions  in  Africa  and  Asia — ^namely,  the  creation  of  native  hier¬ 
archies  and  priesthoods — assumed  particular  meaning  in  China.  It 
was  thought  that  thereby  not  only  could  the  brand  of  “foreign”  as 
applied  to  the  Catholic  Church  be  overcome,  but  the  spreading  of  the 
Bolshevik  ideology  amongst  the  Chinese  masses,  and  even  Chinese 
Christians,  could  best  be  combated-  This  was  one  of  the  common 
grounds  on  which  the  Vatican  and  Chiang-Kai-shek  reached  an  early 
understanding,  although  considerations  of  a  more  far-reaching  policy 
in  Asia  prevented  a  closer  relationship  between  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Chinese  Government. 

With  the  turning  tide  of  war,  however,  the  Vatican  and  Chiang- 
Kai-shek  co-operated  even  more  closely, l^idj^e  former — once  it 
was  certain  that  there  was  no  hope  of  aT^anese  victory — ^began 
ostensibly  to  court  the  Chinese  Generadi^impJThis,  not  only  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  Church’s  interests  in  China,  but,  miove  all,  because,  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  anti-Communist  Japanese  Army,  the  only 
instrument  left  in  Asia  for  checking  Bolshevism  was  the  Chinese 
Army  under  Chiang-Kai-shek.  [These  friendly  relations  were  con- 
solidated  by  the  Papers  official  appointment  of  a  Papal  nuncio  to 
China  (July  1946),} 
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It  was  thus  that  with  the  final  defeat  of  Japan  the  Catholic  Church 
found  itself  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Chinese  Government,  which, 
long  before  the  Japanese  armies  in  China  had  oiBScially  surrendered, 
began  a  grand-scale  campaign  against  the  Chinese  Communist 
armies  in  the  north. 

Such  was  the  policy  which,  in  addition  to  fitting  in  harmoniously 
with  the  general  plan  of  the  Vatican  and  running  parallel  with  that 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  linked,  in  a  bond  of  common  interest 
of  national,  economic,  and  religious  character,  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Chiang-Kai-shek,  the  United  States  of  America,  with  her 
great  commercial  interests  in  A^,  and  the  Catholic  ChmraE7Eent  on 
saieguarding  its  spiritim^n^uSt^ all  three  being  united  in  check¬ 
ing,  and  eventually  attempting  to  destroy,  the  menace  of  an  ideology 
inimical  to  their  interests. 
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bus  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  survey 
dealing  with  the  role^layed  by  the  Vatican  in 
the  modern  world.  \We  have  examined  almost 
half  a  century  of  its  influence  on  all  major 
nations,  the  part  it  played  before  and  during  the 
two  world  wars  which  have  shaken  mankind 
within  the  brief  period  of  three  d^ades,  and  its 
contribution  to  the  rise  and  establishment  of  F asc ismJN o  one _will 
lightly,  dismiss  the  respongibilitv  which  the^Vatic an  must  bear  for 
the  impasse  in  which  the  nationsTiave  come  to  find  themselves. 

EnomoSTSces  extr^eous  to  religion  in  general  and  to  Catho¬ 
licism  in  particular  have  been  the  main  promoters  of  the  gigantic 
economic,  social  and  political  earthquakes  which  have  shaken  the 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century;  yet  the  part  played  by  the  Vatican 
in  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  them  will  make  it  a  difiScult  task  to  acquit 
the  Catholic  Church  of  the  heavy  censure  that  history  will  pass 
upon  it. 

The  survey  just  made,  although  incomplete,  has  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  steered  the  wheel  of  contem¬ 
porary  history  often  and  decisively. 

Far  from  diminishing,  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
expanding  with  increasing  rapidity.  It  is  moulding  the  course  of  local, 
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national,  and  international  events  in  such  wise  as  to  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  its  main  goal — dominion  throughout  the  world.  If  this 
main  goal  were  limited  to  the  purely  religious  sphere,  it  would  still 
be  objectionable  on  moral  and  practical  grounds^But  unfortunately 
the  Catholic  Church’s  aspirations  knows  no  such  limit.  We  have 
abeady  seen  that  the  Church  does  not  remain  within  its  own  domain; 
its  fundamental  claim  of  being  the  only  bearer  of  truth  of  necessity 
forces  it  to  tmspags  into  ethical,  social,  cultural,  economic  and 
political  spher^^ts  assertion  that  it  cannot  be  bound  by  any  law 
enacted  by  menra^in  the  exercise  -of  its  mission  makes  it  act  as  it 
deems  most  suitable  for  its  purpose,  using  whatever  will  help  oppose, 
fight,  or  destroy  ideologies  or  systems  in  conflict  with  Catholic  teneST 

While  other  religions,  or  even  Christian  denominations,  eiSESr 
through  the  loss  of  spiritual  aggressiveness  or  owing  to  effective 
measures  devised  by  the  State,  have  abated  their  zeal,  the  Catholic 
Church  continues  to  assert  its  claim  with  undiminished  vigor  and 
an  inexhaustible  passion  for  conquest.  It  will  stop  at  nothing  to^ 
achieve  its  goal.  To  expect  the  CatholiiTCEur^  to  forego  meddling 
in  sooSTand  political  affairs  is  to  expect  such  a  profound  change 
in  its  inner  structure  as  would  alter  Catholicism  entirely.  As  in  past 
centuries,  so  now  and  in  the  future  the  Catholic  Church  will  con¬ 
tinue  relentlessly  to  employ  its  cimning,  energy,  and  skill  in  hamper¬ 
ing,  so  far  as  lies  in  its  power,  the  progressive  forces  of  contem¬ 
porary  society. 

For  the  spirit  that  moves  the  Catholic  Church  makes  it  a  ruthless 
and  persistent  enemy  of  our  century  and  of  all  that  individuals  and 
nations  are  laboring  and  sweating  to  attain.  History  has  shown  that 
whenever  Catholicism  transforms  its  religious  formulae  into  social 
and  political  ones  it  invariably  endeavors  to  keep  the  status  quo,  or, 
indeed,  to  set  back  Ae^ock,  allying  itself  with  all  the  forces  whose 
object  owi^^e.  the  maintenance  of  a  state  of  affairs 

which  is  no  longer  consonant  with  the  needs  of  our  changing  times. 

The  creation  of  new  powerful  Catholic  parties  on  the  ruins  of  the 
various  Authoritarian  regimes;  the  Church’s  alliance  with  certain 
strata  in  Europe,  in  the  Americas,  in  Asia,  and,  indeed,  everywhere; 
its  successful  siding  with  the  most  powerful  nation,  the  United  States 
of  America;  its  stirring  up  of  the  troubled  waters  of  world  politics 
against  Socialism  and  countries  that  have  adopted  it  as  their  political 
system;  its  global  crusade  against  Communism  and  Soviet  Russia; 
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its  thundering  against  an  ideology  which,  no  matter  all  the  crimes 
committed  in  its  name,  yet  is  stirring  the  hearts  of  the  masses  all 
over  the  planet — all  this  proves  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  intruding 
in  the  aflFairs  of  bodies  politic  with  the  same  energy,  boldness, 
cunning  and  determination  as  it  did  in  the  period  between  the  two 
world  wars. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  not  easily  deterred  by  defeats,  setbacks, 
or  dismal  failures  such  as  would  break  other,  less  majestic,  institu- 
tions|Xike  the  phoenix,  it  rises  after  each  defeat  stronger  and  more 
alive  than  befo]^ Governments  may  come  and  go,  but  the  Catholic 
Church  continuesto  stand  more  challenging  than  ever.  We  have  just 
seen  how,  having  lost  its  mightiegt  secular  ally  in  totalitarian  Europe, 
it  has  reconstituted  its  forccs.iWithin  a  few  years  it  has  become  the 
spiritual  associate  of  the  UnitecTStates  of  America  in  her  crusade 
against  Communist  ideology  and  its  embodiment,  the  U.S.S.RjThe 
Church’s  conquests  on  the  American  Continents  have  niSre  than 
compensated  it  for  what  it  has  lost  in  the  Old  World,  and  the 
alliances  it  is  making  there  are  giving  it  a  far  wider  influence  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  globe  than  it  ever  had  when  supported  by  the 
ancient  dynasties  of  the  dictators  of  modern  Europe, 
\*?^twithstanding  the  tremendous  increase  of  its  enemies,  the 
Catholic  Church  continues  undeterred  in  its  mission.  Indeed,  its 
resolution  to  expand  has  become  more  intransigent  than  ever;  its 
priests,  its  bishops,  and  many  of  its  laymen  are  striving  with  the 
zeal  of  crusaders  to  expand  its  dominion  in  all  corners  of  the  Earth; 
no  section  or  stratum  of  modern  society  escapes  its  attention,  no 
nation  or  country  is  without  its  Hierarchy  or  some  of  its  member^ 

Unlike  America  and  Soviet  Russia  with  their  political  depSm 
dencies,  the  Catholic  Church  has  neither  standing  armies  nor  atom 
bombs.  It  needs  neither  because  it  is  the  possessor  of  a  weapon  which 
during  twenty  cegturies  has  served  it  not  only  to  survive,  but  to 
win  and  conquer!  Its  strength  lies  in  a  passionate  belief  in  its  mission 
to  convert  and  umniately  to  rule  all  the  nations  of  the 

This  spiritual  strength  is  buttressed  by  an  organization  that  is 
unsurpassed  and  that  has  made  the  Catholic  Church  a  power  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

Its  diplomats  are  ushered  into  almost  every  Foreign  Office  in  the 
world;  its  press  and  its  charitable,  social,  and  political  institutions 
stand  side  by  side  with  the  most  up-to-date  newspapers,  sports  and 
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cultural  clubs  and  social  welfare  centres  in  America  and  Europe;  its 
Catholic  Parties  are  competing  with  powerful  political  movements 
in  the  major  countries  of  the  European  continent;  its  ruler,  the 
Pope,  although  a  religious  leader,  has  over  fifty  accredited  ambas¬ 
sadors  at  his  residence,  and  his  words,  obeyed  by  an  army  of  400 
mi^ioa;^  are  considered  by  the  leaders  of  all  parties  and  governments 
and  may  have  more  far-reaching  consequences  than  the  utterances 
of  heads  of  States,  the  resolutions  passed  at  International  Congresses, 
or  the  motions  propounded  by  World  Councils  set  up  to  ensure 
global  peace. 

Being  the  i^ntless  institution  that  it  is,  the  Catholic  Church 
will  not  rest,  ^we  have  pointed  out,  to  attain  its  goals  it  will 
continue  the  patient  process  of  machination  and  counter-machina¬ 
tion.  It  will  employ  artfulness,  daring,  diplomacy,  religion,  intrigue.. 
— and  all  the  armory  of  great  nations  bent  on  expanding  their 
dominion  abro^a^ 

It  is  fully  to  be  expected  that  instead  of  helping  to  avert  a  third 
world  catastrophe,  the  Catholic  Church,  by  continuing  to  align  itself 
with  unenlightened  forces,  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  widening 
of  the  gap  already  separating  two  great  portions  of  the  world.{But 
while  so  doing,  the  Catholic  Church  should  keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
endangering  not  only  the  lives  of  countless  millions,  but  also  its  own 
exia^ce.  A  third  world  war,  unlike  the  wars  of  the  recent  past, 
woulospell  irremediable  destruction  not  only  of  entire  peoples,  but 
also  of  ancient  institutions,  among  which  the  Catholic  Church  would 
cefemly^e"  one^STtEelr^  suffereg^ 

Millions  of  thinking  people  are  today  striving  to  build  a  world  in 
which  war  is  outlawed.  New  and  living  forces  are  on  the  march. 
Because  the  Catholic  Church  has  seen  small  countries  grow  into 
mighty  empires  and  then  tumble,  because  it  has  beheld  countless 
rulers  rise  and  fall,  ideologies  come  and  go,  let  it  not  entertain 
vain  illusions  that  it  will  also  see  tlj^epassing  of  the  progressive 
forces  which  are  now  sweeping  the  glob^ 

The  atomic  bombs  which  in  a  few  seconds  wiped  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  brought  Japan  to  her 
knees  should  be  a  warning  to  all  those  forces  dealing  with  the 
future  of  mankind,  that  the  methods  of  uncompromising  principles 
of  past  ages  are  for  ever  out-of-date.  Unlessnewhonzo^^ 
new*"mSEo3s^^  spirit  encouraged,  economic 
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systems,  social  doctrines,  and  political  regimes,  ^  well  as  religious 
institutions,  will  inevitably  bripg  upon  themselves  and  all  mSKd* 
toSTSTSaal  annihilation.@i^CatIiolic  Church  would  be  no  excep¬ 
tion,  and/nSr^  oS^^vorld^ide  institutions,  it  should  take  heed^ 
of  the  warning  and,  by  keepa^lt^rw^^  of  the  twentieth 

cStu^T^T^ollow  a  new 
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“Forever  Amber,”  375 
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non-intervention  in  Spain  by, 
96,  387;  declares  war  on  Ger¬ 
many,  194;  demands  disarma¬ 
ment  of  Heimwehr,  236;  de¬ 
mands  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  in  Austria,  237;  breaks 
Czech  alliance,  262;  and  the 
Vatican,  292-331;  strength  of 
Catholic  Church  in,  296,  298- 
299;  organization  of  Catholic 
Church  in,  297,  298;  bargains 
with  Vatican  about  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine,  299-300;  Fascist  parties 
in,  302-305;  conspiracy  to  set 
up  Fascist  dictatorship,  305- 
306,  307-318;  invaded  by  Ger¬ 
many,  310;  by  Italy,  314;  oc¬ 
cupied,  318 

Franciscans,  56,  187,  298,  385 

Franco,  General  Francisco,  right 
hand  of  Gil  Robles,  93;  victor 
in  Civil  War,  96;  tribute  to 
Catholic  Church,  99;  plans  for 
capture  of  Gibraltar,  102;  co¬ 
operates  with  Hitler,  102,  103, 
104;  plots  with  Petain,  198, 
308,  309,  311;  plan  for  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Catholic  States 
known  to,  327;  anti-Bolshevik 
legion  of,  349 
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dinals  and  Archbishops  of 
France,  323 

General  Assembly  of  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church,  354,  358 
Genoa,  Archbishop  of,  335 
Genoa  Conference,  335,  337 
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German  National  Party,  151, 
152,  154,  156,  157 
Germany,  Socialist  gains  in,  78; 
aid  to  Franco,  96;  and  the 
Vatican,  138-170;  Rhineland 
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Hitler 
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Great  Britain,  non-intervention 
in  Spain  by,  96;  Catholic  press 
in,  123;  contacted  by  Vatican, 
129;  policy  in  Italy,  130; 
urges  France  not  to  oppose 
Hitler,  179;  declares  war  on 
Germany,  194;  rejects  Pope’s 
proposals  to  fight  Russia,  209; 
demands  disarmament  of 
Heimwehr,  236;  demands  con¬ 
stitutional  government  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  237;  Mussolini  declares 


war  on,  314;  Vatican’s  praises 
of  Retain  protested,  319;  signs 
pact  with  Russia,  342;  recog¬ 
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Greiser,  Arthur,  223 
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Groupe  Collaboration^  322 
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Hapsburgs,  interference  in  elec¬ 
tion  of  Popes,  225;  close  alli¬ 
ance  with  Catholic  Church, 
224,  225,  230;  part  in  mon¬ 
archist  plot,  238;  in  Bohemia, 
251,  252,  253 
Haskell,  CoL,  336 
Hayes,  Cardinal,  372,  385 
Hays,  Will,  374 
Hecker,  Father,  378 
Heimwehr,  prominent  Socialists 
slain  by,  234;  used  by  Seipel 
to  smash  Reds,  235.;  disarma¬ 
ment  demanded  by  England 
and  France,  236;  military  ris¬ 
ing  suppressed,  237 ;  impli¬ 
cated  in  Croatian  plot,  239; 
armed  by  Dollfuss,  240,  241; 
pressures  Dollfuss  to  persecute 
Socialists,  242;  incorporated 
with  military  organization  of 
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Henderson,  Arthur,  236 
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Herriot,  Edouard,  303,  316 
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Hinsley,  Cardinal,  319 
Hitler,  'why  supported  by  Vati¬ 
can,  82;  helps  Franco,  96; 
agrees  to  share  government 
with  Bruening,  162 ;  elected 
Chancellor,  170;  seeks  support 
of  Center  Party,  171;  signs 
Concordat,  174;  invades  Po¬ 
land,  194;  invades  Norway, 
190;  plans  to  invade  West, 
199;  invades  Russia,  204;  tries 
for  negotiated  peace,  211,  212, 
213;  attempts  on  life  of,  214; 
plot  to  assassinate,  215,  216- 
219;  negotiates  for  AnschlmSy 
249;  takes  over  Austria,  250; 
uses  Henlein  to  disrupt  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  264;  asked  by  Pope 
to  restrain  Mussolini,  312;  by 
Petain  and  Weygand,  313; 
plan  for  Federation  of  Cath¬ 
olic  States  known  to,  326,  327; 
and  passim 
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Hlinka,  Mgr.,  259,  261,  263 
Hlinka  Slovak  People’s  Party, 
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Hlond,  Cardinal,  191,  194,  349 
Hoare,  Sir  Samuel,  104,  210 
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Hohenlohe,  Chancellor,  145 
Holland,  invasion  protested  by 
Pope,  127;  capitulation,  200; 
anti-Bolshevik  contingent  sent 
to  Russia,  349 
Holland,  Queen  of,  127,  200 
Holy  Alliance,  293 
Holy  Office,  37-39,  42,  45 
Holy  Synod,  332,  351,  353,  357, 
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Hueber,  Dr.,  237 
Hugenberg,  166, 167,  169 
Hungarian  Soviet  Republic,  229 
Hungary,  158,  233,  238,  239,  264 
Hurley,  Timothy,  43,  45 
Huss,  John,  251,  255,  256 
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50 

Indulgences,  40,  41 
Innitzer,  Cardinal,  supports  Pa- 
celli  for  Pope,  191;  negotiates 
for  Anschluss,  247,  248,  249; 
welcomes  Nazis,  250 
Innocent  II,  40 
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Inscrutabili,  66 

Institute  of  Oriental  Studies,  338 
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Catholic  Press,  182 
Inter-racial  Review,  369,  371 
Ireland,  300 
Isolationism,  405,  406 
Italian  Christian  Left  Party,  136 
Italy,  and  Lateran  Treaty,  22; 
Socialists  after  First  World 
War,  78;  aid  to  Franco,  96; 
the  Vatican  and  Fascism,  107- 
137;  Fascist  dictatorship  es¬ 
tablished  in,  114;  enters  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  127;  surren¬ 
ders,  212;  declares  war  on 
England  and  France,  314;  and 
passim 
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Jacobini,  141 

Japan,  and  the  Vatican,  410-413, 
415;  and  passim 
Jeanneney,  Jules,  316,  317 
Jesuit  colleges,  57,  298,  370,  382, 
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Jesuits,  vows,  zeal,  discipline  of, 
56-59;  leaders  of  clericalism  in 
Spain,  88;  wealth  of,  88,  90, 
91,  92;  in  Germany,  139;  in 
Austria,  225;  in  France,  298; 
return  to  France,  300;  attack 
on  American  institutions  by, 
383 ;  in  U.  S.,  365 ;  and  passim 
Jeunesse  Patriote,  304 
Joan  of  Arc,  300 
Jordansky,  336 
Josephite  Fathers,  370 
Journal  American,  377 
Julius  II,  32 
Junkers,  151,  158,  166 


Kaas,  Dr.  Ludwig,  mouthpiece  of 
Catholic  Centre  Party,  157, 
158,  159;  intrigues  with  Vati¬ 
can,  164^  166,  167,  168,  169; 
negotiates  with  Hitler,  171; 
votes  for  Hitler,  172;  gets  in¬ 
structions  from  Pope,  175 
Kaiser,  142,  145,  146,  148,  149, 
153,  166 

Kaspar,  Archbishop,  255 
Kerensky,  333 

Knights  of  Columbus,  24,  61,  376 
Kuhn,  Maj.,  217 
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Land  Reform  Law,  254 
Langeron,  Robert,  317 
Lateran  Treaty,  22,  115,  116, 
118,  120,  127 

Latin  America,  and  the  Vatican, 
399-410;  tour  of  Cardinal  Pa- 
celli  in,  400;  instrument  of 
Vatican’s  global  policy,  401; 
Catholicism  in,  401-403;  au¬ 
thoritarian  movement  in,  404- 
405;  plan  for  Spanish-Latin 
bloc,  407-408 
Laurel,  Jose,  104 
Laval,  plots  with  Petain,  198; 
fraternizes  with  Nazis,  307; 
schemes  to  establish  fascist 
France,  308,  309,  310;  holds 
secret  conferences  with  Papal 
representative,  311;  asks  Pope 
to  restrain  Mussolini,  313; 
agrees  to  Petain’s  resignation, 
314;  persuades  deputies  to 
agree  to  surrender,  317 ;  Cath¬ 
olics  urged  not  to  be  hostile  to, 
325;  executed,  328 
League  dJ Action  Frangaise,  304 
League  of  Nations,  18,  72,  121, 
122, 124,  178,  338-339,  401 
League  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  60 
Lebrun,  President,  314 
Ledochovski,  336 
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Lenin,  234,  271,  272 
Leo  X,  31 

Leo  XIII,  encyclicals  of,  17-18, 
65-68,  382;  Osservatore  Ro^ 
mano  bought  by,  23;  on  con¬ 
cordats,  25;  condemns  Social¬ 
ism,  67-68,  75;  mediator  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  Spain, 
141;  on  Communism,  323; 
proclamations  of,  basic  in 
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N.C.W.C.  teachings,  371;  con¬ 
demns  American  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  382 
Leopold,  King,  127,  200,  286, 
287,  289,  314 
Lequerica,  198 
Lerroux,  92 

Liberalism,  condemned  by  Leo 
XIII,  67,  68;  condemned  by 
Pius  XI,  72;  supplanted  by 
Socialism,  74;  in  Spain,  85, 
86,  87;  fought  by  Taafe  Gov¬ 
ernment,  225;  gains  ground  in 
Austria,  226;  fought  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  282;  and  passim 
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Lord,  Rev.  Daniel  A.,  373 
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The,  60,  368 

Metropolitan  of  Leningrad,  353, 
354 

Metropolitan  of  Lvov,  354 
Mexico,  against  dominion  of 
Catholic  Church,  403;  alliance 
of  Catholic  Church  with  oil 
concern,  386,  404;  Civil  War 
in,  389,  403;  Catholic  authori¬ 
tarian  movement  in,  404-405; 
and  passim 
Mikado,  412 
Mindszenty,  392 
Minzoni,  Don,  113 
Mistrangelo,  Cardinal,  113 
Mit  Brennender  Sorge,  187 
Mix,  Father  John,  395 
“Monsieur  Verdoux,”  375 
Montana,  Father,  87 
Monteiro,  General  Goes,  407 
Mother  Superior  of  the  Convent 
of  Espirito  Santo,  403 
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Mueller,  Hermann,  153,  159,  216 
Mundelein,  Cardinal,  24,  187 
Murillo,  Bravo,  89 
Murray,  Senator  James,  396 
Mussolini,  praised  by  Pope  Pius 
XI,  79;  negotiates  with  Union 
Militar  Espanola,  95;  helps 
Franco,  96,  387;  contacted  by 
Vatican  on  behalf  of  Franco, 
97;  alliance  with  Pius  XI, 
107;  leader  of  Partito  Fascista, 
110;  signs  concordat,  117; 
invades  Abyssinia,  121,  122; 
attacks  Greece,  128;  arrested, 
131;  disappears,  132;  body 
hidden  by  monks,  135;  plans 
“stab  in  back”  to  France,  199; 
contemplates  intervention  in 
Yugoslavia,  239;  incites  Doll- 
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fuss  to  crush  Socialists,  242; 
forestalls  Anschluss,  245; 
makes  demands  on  France, 
311;  approached  by  Pope  in 
interests  of  French  plotters, 
312,  313;  declares  war  on 
England  and  France,  314; 
American  cardinals  decorated 
by,  385,  386;  praised  by  My¬ 
ron  Taylor,  389;  helped  by 
Latin-American  Republics  at 
League  of  Nations,  401;  and 
passim 


Namur,  Bishop  of,  290 
Napoleon,  39,  293,  299,  307 
National  Catholic  Congress  on 
Social  Action,  371 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Con¬ 
ference,  62,  367-368,  371,  373, 
377,  382,  386,  388 
N.C.W.C.  Press  Department,  368 
National  Catholic  Youth  Coun¬ 
cil,  61 

National  Christian  Party,  136 
National  Council  of  Catholic 
Men,  366,  376 

National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  61,  366,  376 
National  Council  of  the  Free 
Churches,  338 

National  Federation  of  Catholic 
College  Students,  366 
National  Union,  260 
Nationalist  Party,  166 
Nazi  Party,  157, 165, 172 
Nazi-Soviet  Pact,  127 
Nazis,  treat  Catholics  roughly, 
173;  attack  Catholic  schools, 
178;  engage  in  ‘‘Blood  Purge,” 
178;  interference  with  Cath¬ 


olic  schools  protested,  186; 
joined  by  Styrian  Heimwehr, 
237;  and  passim 
Negroes,  369,  370-371,  397 
New  Man  Association,  61 
Newman  Club  Federation,  366 
New  York  Times,  388 
Nicholas  II,  333 
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Non  Abbiamo  Bisogno,  118 
North  Africa,  314,  316,  317 
North  African  Bishops,  329 
Norway,  199 

Nuremberg  trial,  192,  197,  222 


Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  370 
Obregon,  President  Alvaro,  403 
O’Connell,  Cardinal,  385 
Oecumenical  Patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  353,  354 
Oertzen,  Maj.  Ulrich,  216 
Okulioki,  General,  345 
Olbritch,  General  Friedrich,  216, 
219 

Oratorians,  298 
Orlemansky,  Father,  355-356 
Orsenigo,  Mgr.,  204 
Orthodox  Church,  political  hos¬ 
tility  to,  144;  Vatican’s  dream 
to  absorb,  158,  192;  stumbling 
block  to  agreement  of  Vatican 
and  Soviet  Russia,  346;  in 
Greece,  Near  East,  Africa, 
353;  delegates  to  Russian  Or¬ 
thodox  Assembly,  354;  growth 
feared  by  U.  S.,  Gt.  Britain, 
and  Vatican,  355-356;  hostility 
to  Vatican,  356-357;  attacks 
status  of  Pope,  358 
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Osservatore  Romano^  23,  45,  198- 
199,  208,  213,  319,  339,  359 
Ottaviani,  Mgr.,  210 
Otto,  233 

Our  Sunday  Visitor,  368 


Pabst,  Maj.  Waldemar,  236 
Pacelli,  Cardinal,  on  Spain,  98; 
consulted  by  Catholic  Centre 
Party,  148;  strengthens  mili¬ 
tancy  of  German  episcopate, 
151;  and  Catholic  Centre 
Party,  154,  155,  156,  157; 
throws  weight  with  Hitler, 
164;  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  165;  supports  Bruening 
plan  for  Monarchy,  166;  on 
dissolution  of  Catholic  Centre 
Party,  175;  protests  suppres¬ 
sion  of  Catholic  press,  182; 
asks  Hitler  to  help  Petain, 
308-309;  consults  with  Roose¬ 
velt  on  Spain,  388;  elected 
Pope,  126,  191 
Paderewski,  271 
Pan-Germans,  158 
Papal  States,  23,  24,  31,  108, 
116,  142 

Pappaiardo,  Mgr.,  130 
Partito  Fascista,  110 
Partito  Popolare,  110 
Patriarch  of  Moscow  and  of  all 
the  Russias,  351,  353,  354, 
357,  358 

Paulist  Press,  The,  369 
Pearl  Harbor,  104,  367,  369, 
370,  383,  406,  412 
Peiro,  Father,  88 
Pertinax,  131 

Petain,  Marshal,  prepares  for 
fascism  in  France,  198,  307, 


308;  contacts  Vatican  and 
Hitler,  198,  308;  promotes 
Catholic  officers  to  key  posi¬ 
tions,  309;  appointed  Vice- 
Premier,  310;  asks  Pope  to  re¬ 
strain  Mussolini,  313;  resigns, 
314-315;  and  Churchill,  315; 
full  powers  delegated  to,  317; 
signs  Armistice,  318;  praised 
by  Osservatore  Romano,  319; 
grants  unheard-of  powers  to 
Catholic  Church,  320;  loyalty 
of  Hierarchy  to,  323,  324; 
sentenced,  328;  privileges 
granted  Church  maintained, 
329 

Peter,  St.,  22 

Peter’s  Pence,  23-24 

Philippines,  104,  402 

Pilsudski,  272 

Piou,  Jacques,  295 

Piquet,  Mgr.,  325 

Pius  IV,  37,  43 

Pius  VII,  23,  37 

Pius  IX,  31,  32,  141,  311,  323 

Pius  X,  40,  225 

Pius  XI,  encyclical  of  1926,  54; 
inaugural  encyclical,  70,  71; 
influence  on  policy  of  Catholic 
Church,  73;  character,  78; 
open  supporter  of  Franco,  97; 
alliance  with  Mussolini,  107; 
forbids  alliance  with  Socialists, 
114;  praises  Mussolini,  118, 
119,  120,  352;  Abyssinian 
War  and,  121,  122;  death  of, 
126,  190-191;  signs  Concordat 
with  Hitler,  174;  and  Dollfuss, 
244;  blesses  French  fascist 
plot,  308;  on  Communism, 
324;  indicts  Russia  for  re¬ 
ligious  persecutions,  337; 
views  on  modern  movies,  374; 
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secret  negotiations  with  Roose¬ 
velt,  388 

Pius  XII,  creates  32  new  cardi¬ 
nals,  33;  congratulatory  mes¬ 
sage  to  Franco,  99;  courts  Fas¬ 
cist  Italy,  126;  asks  Italy  to 
remain  neutral,  127;  receives 
Churchill,  133;  informed  of 
plan  to  invade  Poland,  192, 
277;  accepts  it,  193;  silent  on 
invasion  of  Poland,  194;  de¬ 
nounces  Russia  on  war  with 
Finland,  195;  suffers  nervous 
breakdown,  196;  urges  Hitler 
to  attack  Russia,  197 ;  silent  on 
invasion  of  Norway,  199; 
silent  on  attack  on  France,  201, 
318;  campaigns  to  unite  Allies 
and  Germany  vs.  Russia,  209; 
tries  for  negotiated  peace,  211; 
condemns  Nazism  after  it  is 
destroyed,  222;  rejects  over¬ 
tures  of  Stalin,  341-342,  343- 
344,  345,  349;  creates  Amer¬ 
ican  cardinals,  366;  relations 
with  Roosevelt,  388-390,  412- 
413;  with  Truman,  390-391 
Pizzardo,  Mgr.,  335 
Poland,  plan  to  invade  revealed 
to  Pius  XII,  192;  betrayed  by 
Pope,  193;  invaded,  194;  fall 
of,  195;  liquidation  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  asked  by,  264;  and 
the  Vatican,  269-278;  Russian 
territory  annexed,  271,  273; 
religious  persecution  in,  274- 
275;  policy  of  hatred  towards 
Russia,  276;  virtual  ally  of 
Germany,  276-278;  “fifth  par¬ 
tition”  of,  278,  341 
Polish  Corridor,  192 
Polish  Government  in  Exile,  277- 
278,  359 


Polish  Government  in  Lublin, 
359 

Polish  Home  Army,  345 
Pope,  task  of,  14;  power  of 
word,  15,  419;  area  of  influ¬ 
ence,  18;  pivot  of  Catholic 
Church,  29 ;  dependence  on 
Secretary  of  State,  30;  head  of 
Propaganda  Fide,  36;  supreme 
giver  of  indulgences,  41;  and 
passim 

Popolari,  113,  114 

Popular  Front  in  Spain,  93,  95; 

in  France,  188,  303,  340 
Portugal,  38,  57,  158,  326,  349 
Posen,  Archbishop  of,  139,  140, 
272 

Pravda,  357 

Priests’  Summer  Schools  of  So¬ 
cial  Action,  371 

Propaganda  fide,  36,  42,  43,  51, 
52,  53 

“Pro-Russia,”  344,  348 
Protestantism,  persecuted  in 
Spain,  38;  in  Austria,  240; 
conversions  to,  240,  241,  242, 
246;  in  Belgium,  280;  Cath¬ 
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